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THE CHRONOLOGY OF GHAZALI’S WRITINGS 


GroRGE F. HourRANI 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THE NECESSITY OF SOUND CHRONOLOGY as a 
framework for understanding intellectual evolu- 
tion, whether of societies or of individuals, is a 
matter of agreement. Since the beginning of 
modern historiography, in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, studies have been conducted 
which have established in more or less final fashion 
the order and dates of the works of all major 
western authors from Homer onwards. That this 
has not been done with equal thoroughness for all 
Islamic authors is but one of many signs of the 
relative backwardness of Islamic studies, in West 
and Kast alike. In the case of Ghazali, the lack 


of any study devoted specifically to this aspect of 
his biography is particularly noticeable because of 
the eminently developing character of his thought 
and attitudes. 

The approximate order of his principal works 
has been common knowledge among scholars for 
some time, and a certain progress has been made 


towards a more complete register. LL. Massignon 
has listed most of the works under four periods, 
gathered from a study of their prefaces; but he 
gives no references, and some of his conclusions 
require correction. Valuable but fragmentary re- 
marks on chronology have been provided by I. 
Goldziher,? M. Asin Palacios,? and W. M. Watt.* 
Watt’s list is an advance on anything previously 
done, in the general correctness of its order and the 
presence of many references. But it is merely 
incidental to the main purpose of his article, and 
falls short of desirable completeness in omitting 
the works of figh, not connecting the works listed 
with biographical data such as known dates in 


* Recueil de textes inédits concernant Vhistoire de la 
mystique au pays d@’Islam (Paris, 1929), p. 93; repeated 
by C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Littera- 
tur, Supplementband I (Leiden, 1937), 744. 

* Die Streitschrift des Gazali gegen die Batinijja-Sekte 
(Leiden, 1916), pp. 25-29. 

‘ °La Espiritualidad de Algazel, I (Madrid, 1935), 

5-36. 

**The Authenticity of the Works Attributed to 
al-Ghazali,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1952), 
> 24-45, including brief “ Notes on Chronology ” (pp. 

44), 


Ghazali’s career, and not containing discussion of 
doubtful points. Moreover, Watt’s groups are not 
purely chronological, but are defined by the topics 
and doctrines of the works. While the four groups 
correspond roughly with four periods in Ghazali’s 
life, there may be some overlap in time between 
particular works in different groups. 

The present article aims to present the order and 
dates of Ghazali’s works in so far as these can be 
learnt from the more conclusive kinds of evidence: 
Ghazili’s own references to titles of previous or 
projected works, and biographical data gathered 
from his Mungidh and other early sourees.° Only 
by limiting ourselves to such evidence in the first 
place can we separate al-yagin from the product 
of zann or wahm, what is known from what is 
speculatively guessed, and thus provide a solid 
basis for any further construction in chronology. 
In particular I shall avoid drawing any conclusions 
but the most obvious from the intellectual contents 
of works to their dates, because such a procedure 
seems premature in the existing state of Ghazalian 
studies. When a chronology has been constructed 
on grounds independent of content, it will then be 
possible for scholarship to establish a sure order 
of development in Ghazili’s thought, and conse- 
quently to date a few remaining works by their 
contents.°® 

For the purpose in view, Ghazali’s life as a 
writer may conveniently be divided into three 
periods. The first extends from his arrival at 
Nishapir as a youth, to study under Imam 
al-Haramayn, to his conversion to Sufism and re- 
tirement from teaching at Baghdad at the end of 


5 Sources are given in D. B. Macdonald, “ The Life of 
al-Ghazzali,” JAOS, 20 (1899), 71-132; “ Al-Ghazzali,” 
Shorter ‘ Encyclopaedia of Islam’ (Leiden, 1953), pp. 
111-14; and F. Jabre, “La biographie et l’euvre de 
Ghazali reconsidérées & la lumiére des TJabaqdt de 
Sobki,” Mélanges de UVUInstitut Dominicain d'Etudes 
Orientales, 1 (Cairo, 1954), 73-102. 

® Nothing need be said about the special complications 
for dating by content created by the existence of esoteric 
works by Ghazili and of spurious works attributed to 
him. These complications do not arise within the limits 
of method set in this article. 
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488 (1095). This may be called the early period 
of teaching. The date of his arrival at Nishapir 
as a student cannot be determined; it was pre- 
sumably before his twentieth year in 470 (1077/8), 
but the date matters little in the present context, 
for there is no record or probability of his having 
written any of the surviving books for several 
years. All we know is that he started teaching and 
writing at Nishaptr during the life-time of Imim 
al-Haramayn.” After the Imam’s death in 478 
(1085/6) Ghazili went to the camp-court 
(ma‘askar) of Nizim al-Mulk, where he enjoyed 
high favor and remained until 484 (1091/2). 
During the next four years, 484-88 (1091/2-1095) 
he was occupying the chair of Shafi‘ite law at the 
Nizamiya College in Baghdad, and this was a time 
of prolific literary production as will be seen from 
the list. 

The second period is that of retirement, extend- 
ing for eleven lunar years from his departure from 
Baghdad in Dhil-Qa‘da 488 (November 1095) 
to his return to teaching at Nishapir in Dhil- 
Qa‘da 499 (July 1106) (Mungidh 153). The 
great Ihya@’ was composed in these years. The 
retirement can be divided into two sub-periods, 
distinguished by his residence in Arab countries 
and in his native Tis successively. There is no 
certainty when he left the Arab countries and 
returned to Iran, but the earliest possible year 
is 492 (1098/9) in view of his recorded wander- 
ings in the former (Mungidh 130-31).° 

The third period may be called the late period 
of teaching, but it includes not only the years of 
renewed activity at Nishapir after 499 (1106) but 
also a final retirement of uncertain length at Tis, 
before Ghazali’s death on Jumada II 14, 505 (De- 
cember 18, 1111). 

In the following lists, a number is given to every 
work which is anchored at both ends, i. e. known 
to be after another work and before a third. Where 
two works fall between the same anchors, but the 
order of these two relative to each other is not 
known, they are given the same number with the 
addition of letters: thus, 15a and 15b both come 


7Ibn ‘Asakir, Tabyin kadhb al-muftari, ed. A. F. 
Mehren in “ Exposé de la reforme de l’Islamisme,” 3rd 
International Congress of Orientalists, Transactions II 
(Leiden, 1879), 322. 

* All page references to Ghazali are to the edition 
mentioned in the listing of the work. 

® See below, under Radd and Ihyd@’, for more details on 
this period. 
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between 14 and 16, but the letters a and b have no 
significance for order. Where a work is anchored 
at one end, i.e. by a terminus post quem or a 
terminus ante quem, it is listed as “after x” or 
“before y.” It is then placed in the position that 
the evidence warrants, which in some cases may be 
considerably after or before its anchor. 

In the list which follows I shall include all those 
writings of Ghazali which are probably genuine 
and whose positions in the chronological series can 
be determined to some extent by the kinds of evi- 
dence being used. 


AUTHENTIC DETERMINABLE WORKS 


In Mustasfa 1, 3 Ghazali says: “ In the prime of 
my youth . . . I composed many books on the 
particulars and principles of law (fi furi% I-fighi 
wa usiliht) ; then I came to the science of the way 
of the after-life and acquaintance with the inner 
secrets of religion.” In Munqidh 79 ff. he specifies 
the order of his studies in Baghdad more exactly, 
as theology (‘tlm al-kalam), philosophy, Ta‘limism 
and Sufism; and in 85 he says that he worked on 
philosophy “in my spare time between writing 
and lecturing on the scriptural sciences (al-‘uliim 
ash-shar‘iya) ”—i. e. kalam and figh. These asser- 
tions justify us in placing works of figh in the 
earliest period of Ghazali’s career as an author, 
unless there is evidence to the contrary. One of 
them can be assigned to the years of youth at 
Nishapir; for the others there is no clue to 
whether they belong to Nishapir, the camp-court 
or Baghdad. 


Before 15b. AL-MANKHUL FI USUL AL- 
FIQH, in MS. 

Mentioned in Mustasfa I, 3 as a concise work 
on law. Subki says Ghazali wrote it during the 
lifetime of his teacher Imam al-Haramayn, i.e. 
before 478 (1085/6).2° Mankhil ** means “ sifted” 
and points to a summary. 


Before 6b. SHIFA’ AL-ALIL FI USUL AL- 
FIQH, lost. 


Mentioned in Mustazhirt fol. 79a under this 


10 Tabaqgat ash-Shafiiya al-kubra (Cairo, 1324 = 
1906/7), IV, 116. Confirmed by Yafi'i, Mir’at al-janan, 
fol. 257b, quoted by M. Smith, Al-Ghazdli’s Life and 
Personality (London, 1944), p. 16. 

11As in Mustasfa and Subki; better than Manhil, 
“ emaciated,” as Macdonald, “ Life,” pp. 105-6, and Asin, 
Espiritualidad I, 29, n. 1. 
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title. It is referred to in Mustasfa II, 96 as a 
work which treats questions of figh in detail. 


In Mi‘yar al-tlm 23, which belongs to the end 
of the first period, four works on methods of legal 
debate are mentioned in the order of their com- 
position. All are lost. 


Before 7a. 1. MA’KHADH AL-KHILAF 
2. LUBAB AN-NAZAR 
3. TAHSIN AL-MA’*AKHIDH 
4, AL-MABADI WAL-GHAYAT 


Before 9. KHULASAT AL-MUKHTASAR, 
lost. 

Mentioned in Ihy@ I, 30. The Mukhtasar was 
by Isma‘il al-Muzani, an early Shafitite lawyer 
(d. 877). This is a resumé of it; perhaps Gha- 
zali made it as a text-book for students. 


A group of three works follows which can be 
related to each other but not to the other early 
works of figh; none of them is mentioned before 
11, Jawahir al-Qur’in. They are put here on the 
general grounds given above (p. 226). 


Before 11. AL-BASIT, in MSS. 


Mentioned in Jawahir al-Qur’dn 22 as a work of 
fiqgh of his earlier life. A summary of Imam 
al-Haramayn’s Nihdyat al-matlab, perhaps made 
as a text-book for students. 


Before 11. AL-WASIT, in MSS. 


Mentioned in Jawahir al-Qur’an 22 as a work of 
figh of his earlier life. A summary of al-Basit. 


Before 11. AL-WAJIZ FI FIQH AL-IMAM 
ASH-SHAFI‘I (Cairo, 1317 = 1899/1900). 

Mentioned in Jawdahir al-Qur’dn 22. i, 296, 
mentions al-Basit and al-Wasit. A summary of 
Shafitite law, perhaps made as a text-book for 
students. 


Before 15b. TAHDHIB AL-USUL, lost. 


Mentioned in Mustasfa I, 3 as a work on figh of 
considerable depth and detail. 


5. MAQASID AL-FALASIFA, ed. M. S. 
Kurdi (Cairo, 1355 = 1936), 3 parts. 

As it was written in Baghdad (Mungidh 85), 
it could not have been started earlier than 484 
(1091/2). Magasid i, 2-3 and iii, 77, as well as 
Mungidh 84-85, make it plain that the book was 
written as a background to Tahafut, which means 
it was completed hardly later than 486 (ended 
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Jan. 20, 1094), in view of the evidence on the 
dates of Tahadfut and Mustazhiri. It must have 
been written during the “less than two years” 
when Ghazali was studying philosophy in his spare 
time with the primary aim of understanding it 
(Munqidh 85). 


6a. TAHAFUT AL-FALASIFA, ed. M. Bouy- 
ges, Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasticorum II 
(Beirut, 1927). 

After Magqdsid (Magdsid i, 2-3 and iii, 77; 
Mungqidh 84-85). MS. Fatih 2921 (Istanbul) 
records that the writing of Tahafut was completed 
on Muharram 11, 488 = January 21, 1095; ?* this 
sets the writing of it probably most in 487 
(1094). In Mungidh 85 Ghazali says he spent 
“nearly a year” in critical reflection on philoso- 
phy, after the less than two years spent in under- 
standing it. 

Mustazhiri overlaps with Tahdfut—see 6b. 


There are numerous later references to Tahdafut, 
of which the most pertinent for chronology is 
Mi‘yar 22; conversely Tahadfut, 17 and 20, prom- 
ises Mityar, under the title Mi‘ydr al-‘agl (the 
reading preferred by Bouyges). Tahdfut 213 
refers to the same work under the title Madarik 
al-‘ugil (Bouyges), and implies that it has already 
been written (sannafnahu). 


6b. AL-MUSTAZHIRI—FADA'IH AL-BA- 
TINIYA WA FADA’IL AI-MUSTAZHIRIY A, 
selections, ed. I. Goldziher, Streitschrift des Ga- 
zali gegen die Batinijja-Sekte (Leiden, 1916). 

The Mustazhiri can be closely dated by its 
references to two caliphs. It refers to the ‘Ab- 
basid Mustazhir as holding his office, (fols. 3b-4a), 
and his accession was on Muharram 15, 487 
(February 4, 1094) ; and to the Fatimid Mustansir 
as still alive (fol. 18a), and he died on Dhil-Hijja 
1%, 487 (December 29, 1094). Thus the book 
must have been at least begun before Tahdfut was 
completed. On the other hand it is shown by 
Mungidh, 79 and 109, that Ghazali worked on 
Ta‘limism (al-Batiniya) after philosophy. (Gold- 
ziher saw an allusion to Tahdfut in Mustazhiri 
fol. 19b, where Ghazali mentions a philosophic 
doctrine which he had refuted fil-kalam.** In 
Jawahir al-Qur’ain 21 he does refer to his Tahafut 
as a work of kalim). The fact is that there is 


12 Bouyges, Introduction to Tahdfut al-faldsifa, pp. ix, 
xiii. 
18 Streitschrift, p. 28. 
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nothing unusual about an author writing a new 
book before the last one has been revised or copied. 


Before 11. HUJJAT AL-HAQQ, lost. 


Mentioned in Jawéhir al-Qur’in 21. Described 
in Mungidh 119 as a reply to criticisms by the 
Ta‘limis made against him in Baghdad. This 
does not prove that he wrote it in Baghdad, but it 
suggests that he was there, or had been there re- 
cently. Macdonald thought “ perhaps during his 
second residence there,” ** but there is no way to 
decide. 


7a. MI'YAR AL-ILM FI FANN AL-MAN- 
TIQ, ed. M. S. Kurdi (Cairo, 1329 = 1911). 

Tahafut, 17 and 20, anticipates it as an appen- 
dix, and Tahafut 213 refers to it as Madarik 
al-‘ugil, and implies that it has already been 
written (sannafnahu). Miyar justifies itself (22) 
partly on the ground that it explains the technical 
terms in Tahdfut. Thus the relation of the two 
works is close. Mentioned in several later books: 
e. g. Iqtisad 9. 


7b. MIHAKK AN-NAZAR FIL-MANTIQ, 
ed. M. Halabi and M. Qabbani (Cairo, n. d., Ada- 
biya Press). 

P. 131 mentions Mi‘yar as still unpublished, 
awaiting corrections; it is made clear that Mi‘yar 
was substantially written first but published later. 
The two books are mentioned together in Iqtisdd 
9 and elsewhere. 


8. AL-IQTISAD FIL-I'TIQAD, ed. M. Qab- 
bani (Cairo, n.d., Adabiya Press; reprinted with 
same pagination by Tijariya Press). 

Mentions Mi‘yar and Mthakk (9), and Musta- 
zhirt (107); so cannot be earlier than 487 
(1094/5). There is probably a forward reference 
to it in Tahdfut 78, though the title given there 
is Qawa‘id al-‘aqg@id. He says there that after 
finishing Tahdfut he hopes to write a constructive 
work on dogma, as the present one is destructive. 
Such an intention seems fulfilled more specifically 
in Iqtisdd than in the actual Qawda‘id al-‘aqa@’id, 
which is later and is but a part of [hya’.*® 


14“ Life,” p. 88. 

16 The text of Tahdfut 78 should not, however, be 
emended, as is done by S. Van den Bergh in his transla- 
tion of Ibn Rushd’s Tahdfut at-tahdfut (London, 1954), 
I, 68 = Bouyges’ TT 116. There is no textual authority 
for any reading but Qawd’id al-‘aq@’id. Ghazili may 


well have changed his mind about the title of a book (cf. 
6a and 7a, on Mi‘ydr). 
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Mentioned in hyd’ I, 68 and 169; therefore 
earlier than the earliest part of [hya’. 

These data fix the place of Jqtisdd in the se- 
quence of writings almost precisely. But we still 
need to know whether its date is late Baghdad or 
early retirement. The former is in fact almost 
certain, because it is difficult to believe that this 
prosaic piece of kalam was the first composition of 
his new life as a Safi. Tahdfut promises a posi- 
tive work on dogmatics “ after finishing this book,” 
so that Ghazali at least intended such a work at 
an early date as a completion of a trilogy whose 
first parts were Magdsid and Tahdfut. The best 
available time would be the first half of 488 
(1095), before his crisis became acute in Rajab 
(July}. 

After 7a. MIZAN AL-AMAL, ed. M.S. Kurdi 
and M. S. Nu‘aymi (Cairo, 1328 = 1909/10). 

Mizan is anticipated at the end of Mi‘yar (195) 
as a companion work. Both knowledge (‘ilm) and 
practice (‘amal) are required for happiness in this 
world and the next, and as the earlier book gives 
the criteria of sound knowledge, so another one is 
to be written which will give the criteria for sound 
action. Mizdn 3, 28, 56, 153, 156, mentions Mi‘yar. 
Therefore it is certainly after Mi‘yar. 

Comparing Ghazili’s plan of work at the end of 
Mi‘yar with the order of his studies given in 
Mungidh 8 ff., we find the same progression in 
both: from the study of philosophy and logic to 
that of Sufism, which was primarily a practical 
“path.” It is very likely that he set out to write 
a Mizan al-amal in Baghdad in 488 (1095), and 
that it was by way of preliminary studies for this 
work that he became so deeply involved in reflec- 
tion on the Safi practice. This reflection con- 
vinced him that he was himself in need of such a 
practice, not of further knowledge alone, and con- 
tributed to the crisis of that year (Munqidh 122- 
28). The writing of Mizan, therefore, was prob- 
ably postponed at this time. That it was written 
after he had become a Sifi is confirmed by the 
fact that it expounds Safi doctrine (in parts not 
judged spurious by Watt).?® 

To fix the time of Mizan any more closely will 
require a careful study of its contents and their 
relation to other works of Ghazali, and that will 
be a complicated process. To illustrate the pit- 
falls of such a study we may consider the argument 
for a late date of Mizan put forward by H. Hashim 


16 JRAS (1952). 
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in the introduction to his French translation.” 
Hishim’s argument rests on the book’s denial of a 
bodily resurrection, contrasted with Ghazali’s con- 
demnation of such denial in his other works and 
as late as Mungidh. He concludes that Ghazali 
must have changed his views after Mungidh and 
that Mizan belongs to this very late time. Such 
an argument ignores two other explanations of 
apparent inconsistencies which must also be kept 
in mind in considering the works of Ghazali. 
(a) It is possible that the doctrine in question 
occurs in a pseudo-Ghazalian text. There are many 
spurious writings, and Watt considers that parts 
of Mizan are so. If this is true it removes the 
evidence for date altogether. (b) The work may 
be esoteric. Ghazali strongly advocates in many 
places the practice of not revealing advanced 
thought in widely published works, and certainly 
he wrote at least one esoteric work, the Madnin 
(see below). Now according to medieval Islamic 
convention an esoteric work may expound a doc- 
trine that is inconsistent with that of the same 
writer’s exoteric works. 

I am not attempting to draw any conclusions 
on these questions in the case of Mizdn, but merely 
advising that the full range of alternatives should 
be considered carefully before any conclusions are 
reached. I shall therefore leave the period of 
Mizin unresolved beyond what has been men- 
tioned.*® 


Before 9. AR-RISALA AL-QUDSIYA (Alex- 
andria, no date). 

Mentioned in Ihya@ I, 169 and 180, as an epistle 
written to the people of Jerusalem and subse- 
quently incorporated into Qawd‘id al-‘aqa@id, the 
second of the 40 “books” of Ihya’. So it is pre- 
sumably later than Ghazili’s visit to Jerusalem. 


c.492 (1099). AR-RADD AL-JAMIL LI- 
ILAHIYAT ‘iSA BI-SARIH AL-INJIL, ed. R. 
Chidiac in Bibliothéque de Vécole des hautes 
études: Sciences religieuses, 54 (Paris, 1939). 

Ghazali’s polemic against Christian theology 
cannot be related directly to other works, but it 
can be dated approximately. Its editor has shown 
that it is genuine, and that it was composed in 


* Oritére de Vaction (Paris, 1945), pp. xii-xv. 

*® Parallels with Ihyd@ occur in parts which Watt con- 
siders probably spurious. Even if these were genuine it 
would still have to be decided which of the two sets of 
parallel passages was prior. 


Egypt, for there is constant reference to Christi- 
anity in its Coptic, Monophysite form, including a 
sentence in the Coptic language (47*). Indeed 
the book is a good part of the evidence that Ghazali 
really visited Egypt. Subki says that after leaving 
Damascus (the second time) Ghazali went to Cairo 
and Alexandria where he stayed awhile.’® If time 
is allowed for nearly two years in Damascus, a 
visit to Jerusalem and the pilgrimage to Mecca 
and Medina, the visit to Egypt can hardly have 
been before 492 (1099). 


9. IHYA’‘ULUM AD-DIN, ‘Iraqi ed., 16 vols. 
(Cairo, 1356/57 = 1937-39). 

I, 169 and 180, mentions Ar-Risdla al-Qudsiya ; 
I, 68 and 169, mentions Iqtisad. 

Mentioned in most later works; among the 
earlier of these, it is referred to in Biddya 14, 28, 
33, 34, 39; 34 refers to sins of the heart which are 
dealt with in the third quarter of Ihya’. Magsad 
63 refers to Ihya’, “ Book ” xxxvi. 

It is thus practically certain that [hyd was 
begun after Ar-Risdla al-Qudsiya and concluded 
before Biddya, Maqsad and many other works. 
But this statement leaves a wide latitude, as we 
have no dates for works of the period of retirement, 
Bidaya, Magqsad, etc. Since [hyd must have been 
written over a space of years, it would be desirable 
to narrow down the times of its beginning and 
ending as closely as possible. Unfortunately there 
are discrepancies between Ghazili’s account of this 
period and those of his biographers which make it 
difficult to establish a sure chronology.*° Without 
attempting to unravel the tangle, we can do little 
more than present side by side the alternatives for 
Thy@ that are suggested by the sources. 

The beginning of Ihya@ is after Ar-Risdla al- 
Qudsiya (see above), and this epistle is presumably 
later than Ghazali’s visit to Jerusalem. According 
to Ghazali’s own account this visit came after 
“nearly two years ” at Damascus (Mungidh 130), 
so he could not have reached Jerusalem much 
before the beginning of 491 (December 9, 1097). 
Thus Ihyd@’ could not have been begun before early 
491 (1098), at some time during the subsequent 


1° Tabaqat, IV, 105. F. Jabre, “La biographie et 
oeuvre de Ghaziali,’ MIDEO 1, 97, does not think the 
evidence sufficient to outweigh the silence of other re- 
liable sources on an Egyptian sojourn. But I find it 
hard to explain otherwise the internal evidence noted by 
Chidiac. 

20 See Jabre, pp. 94-97, for a tabulation of statements 
of the sources and a tentative reconstruction. 
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travels to the Holy Cities of Arabia and back to 
Khurasin. But the biographers give a different 
picture. According to the quite circumstantial 
account composed by Subki from various sources, 
Ghazali went to Jerusalem in 489 after a first stay 
of only a few days in Damascus.*! After leaving 
Jerusalem he returned to Damascus for a longer 
stay ** and, as we shall see, the biographers have 
him write Ihyd@’ there. 

The divergences are no smaller concerning the 
completion of the work. Ihyd@ VII, 157, which is 
at the end of the second quarter, mentions that 
“about 500 years have now elapsed” (since the 
Hijra). The statement must not be taken too pre- 
cisely, as by Asin, who inferred from it that all 
works that mention [hyd must be later than 500.78 
His conclusion would directly contradict the fact 
that at least five works were written between the 
completion of Zhyd@ and the return to Nishapir in 
Dhiil-Qa‘da, 499 (July, 1106), as is known from 
cross-references (see below on Bidaya, Madnin, 
Magqsad, Jawahir al-Qur’in and Kimiya). In the 
context of Zhy@ VII, 157 Ghazali is speaking in 
terms of centuries, and the words need only show 
that he finished the first two quarters of [hyd a 
few years before the turn of the century. The fact 
that he wrote at least five works between Ihyd@’ and 
Dhil-Qa‘da, 499, proves that the great work was 
completed some time before the latter date. 

But the biographers and historians take us back 
to a much earlier date of completion. Subki re- 
ports that Ghazali recited Jhya@’ on his return to 
Baghdad, after his wanderings in the Arab coun- 
tries and before his return to Khurasin.** His 
assertion is confirmed by an early source not used 
by Subki, a certain Abi Bakr Ibn al-‘Arabi, who 
writes that he personally heard Ghazali read [hyd@’ 
in Baghdad.** It is further claimed by Ibn 


21 Tabaqat, IV, 104. 

22 Thid. 

23 Hspiritualidad, I, 35, n. 1. 

*4 Tabaqat, IV, 105. 

25 Al-‘Awdsim min al-qawdsim, fol. 7 of MS. 22031 B, 
Dir al-kutub, Cairo, which is dated 536 (1141/2). See 
Jabre, pp. 87-88. The writer gives as the date of his 
meeting with Ghazili Jumada II, 490 (May, 1097, not 
February as Jabre); but this date is too early to allow 
for Ghazili’s previous travels as related in Mungqidh 
130-31, and deserves less confidence because in the same 
passage the writer asserts that Ghazali began the Sifi 
life in 486 (1093/4), which is certainly incorrect. 
Ghazali cannot have reached Baghdad before 492 (1099), 
for the reason given. Nor can he have arrived there 
later than that year, because he must surely have been 
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al-Athir in his brief notice on Ghazali that he 
recited Ihyd@ in Damascus.*® Ibn ‘Asiakir is 
vaguer, merely saying that he began Ihyd’ during 
the period of his wanderings “in those lands,” 
before returning to Tiis.?’ 

Any definite conclusions about the dating of 
Thy@ must await an intensive study and evaluation 
of the sources, as well as a study of Ihyd’ itself, 
All that can be offered here is a provisional opinion 
based on the evidence that has been presented. It 
seems to me probable that Ghazali’s account of his 
movements in the Arab countries is simplified, and 
that he really had two sojourns in Damascus as 
stated by Subki. During the second and longer 


stay there he wrote Zhya@, and on his return to 
Baghdad he read it publicly for the first time. 


We place next a group of works of which it is 
only known for certain that they come after [hya’. 
It is true that there are many spurious and sus- 
pected works besides of which the same can be said, 
but I list here only those whose genuineness has 
not been challenged. 


After 9. KITAB AL-HIKMA FI MAKHLU- 
QAT ALLAH, ed. M. Qabbani (Cairo, 1321 = 
1903/4). 

Ihy@ promises this work, in iv, 90.*° 

After 9. AR-RISALA AL-WA‘ZIYA, in Al- 
Jawahir al-ghawali min rasa@il al-imaém hujjat 
al-Islam al-Ghazali (Cairo, 1353 = 1934). 

155, mentions I[hya. 

Before Imla’. MARAQI AZ-ZULFA, lost. 


Mentioned in Jmla’.*® May be earlier than 


well away from Syria before the First Crusaders ar- 
rived; otherwise we should expect some reaction to this 
sensational event in Islamic history in his life and writ- 
ings. On this point see Jabre, pp. 97-98. 

26 Al-Kamil fit-ta’rikh, sub anno 488 (1095), (Cairo, 
18—), Part 10, p. 87. 

27 In Mehren, “ Exposé,” p. 323. As Ibn ‘Asakir allots 
“about ten years” to the wanderings, the statement 
about Ihyd@’ is of little help. In any case ten years in 
the Arab countries is much too long in view of other 
evidence, and is probably a distortion of Ghazali’s figures 
for his total retirement, including Tis, before his return 
to Nishipir: “about ten years” (Munqidh 144), 
“eleven years” (Mungidh 153, mentioning the months 
of beginning and ending). 

28 Asin, Espiritualidad, IV, 80, gives this reference, 
which may be to the Cairo edition of 1316 (1898/9) in 4 
vols. I have been unable to locate it in the ‘Iraqi edition. 

2°In the margin of Sayyid Murtada az-Zabidi’s Ithaf 
as-sdda (Cairo, 1311 = 1893/4), IV, 397. 
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Ihy@, but is conveniently placed here because of 
the connection with Imla’. 


After 9. ALZ-IMLA’ FI ISHKALAT AL- 
IHY A’, after Ihy@’ in the ‘Iraqi edition, XVI. 

2, mentions criticisms by ignorant readers, and 
banning of Ihy@ somewhere. If this refers to the 
banning of his books in the Maghrib by the Al- 
moravid amir ‘Ali Ibn Yisuf,°° that would date 
Iml@ well after 500 (1106/7), when ‘Ali’s reign 
began. Even if this is not so an interval must be 
allowed after the publication of Ihya’ for the 
public reactions which gave cause for Imla’. 


After 9. AYYUHA AL-WALAD, ed. T. Sab- 
bagh (Beirut, 1951), with introduction by G. H. 
Scherer. 

29 and 59, mentions [hyd@’. 


Scherer considers it a work of Ghazali’s final 
retirement at Tis, without giving reasons. A 
ground for a late date might be suggested from 
the prologue (not by Ghazali), 5, which explains 
that the opuscule is a reply to the request of a 
former student who had spent “the best ‘part of 
my life” (ray‘éna ‘umri) in learning, and now 
would like to have something useful for the mor- 
row and of assistance in the tomb. This might be 
thought to imply an aged student, and so an aged 
Ghazali. But the title “ Oh Boy!,” “O Kind!,” 
“O jeune homme,” (repeated in the text, 9, 11, 
ete.) does not support this view of the student’s 
age. Moreover, on p. 9 Ghazali quotes the Prophet 
as saying that he who has reached the age of 40 
without mastering the evil side of himself should 
prepare for hell-fire. To say this to a man over 40 
would be pointless and discouraging. On the kind 
of evidence being used in this article no judgment 
can be made about the date of this work except 
that it is after hyd’. 


10a. BIDAYAT AL-HIDAYA (Cairo, 1353 = 
1934). 

Mentions Jhyd’ in several places; 34 mentions 
the fourth quarter, on “ Things leading to salva- 
tion.” Mentioned in Arba‘in 29. 


10b. AL-MADNON BIHI ‘ALA GHAYR 
AHLIHI (Cairo, 1309 = 1891/2). 


30, mentions Ihyd@’, as the only other book of 


*°*Abd al-Wahid al-Marrikushi, Al-Mu‘jib fi talkhig 
akhba@r al-Maghrib, ed. M. S. al-Arayin and M. A. 
al-‘Alami (Cairo, 1368 = 1949), p. 173 = 2nd ed. M. Dozy 
(Leiden, 1881), p. 123. 
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his to date containing these truths. Mentioned in 
Arba‘in 25. 


10c. AL-MAQSAD AL-ASNA FI MA‘ANI 
ASMA’ ALLAH AL-HUSNA (Cairo, 1324 = 
1906, Sharafiya Press). 

56, 63, 81 mentions [hyda’; 63 refers to “ Book ” 
xxxvi. Mentioned in Arba‘in 13, 25. 


After 10c. MISHKAT AL-ANWAR, in AIl- 
Jawahir al-ghawali (Cairo, 13853 = 1984). 

This is generally regarded as late on account of 
its developed mystical doctrine; but all that can 
be said from the present point of view is that it is 
after Maqsad, which it mentions, 122. 


Before 11. QAWASIM AL-BATINIYA, lost. 
Mentioned in Jawahir al-Qur’dn 21; and Qistas 
174, as referring to the Ta‘limis. Presumably this 


is the work listed as Mawdahim al-Batiniya in the 
printed edition of Subki.** 


Before 11. JAWAB MUFASSAL AL-KHI- 
LAF, lost. 

Mentioned with Qawdsim in Jawahir al-Quran 
21, and Qistés 174, as referring to the Ta‘limis. 
Mungqidh 119 describes it as a reply to criticisms 
made against Ghazali in Hamadan, and a refuta- 
tion of the Ta‘limis. It is not known whether or 
when Ghazali was in Hamadan. Watt in his trans- 
lation of Mungqidh ** equates this work with Faysal 
at-tafriqga; this is improbable, chronologically if 
for no other reason, because Faysal refers to Qistas, 
while Qistas refers to the present work. 


11. JAWAHIR AL-QUR’AN (Cairo, 1352 = 
1933, Rahmaniya Press). 

24, mentions the forty “ books ” of Zhya@. This 
book is placed after Bidaya, Madniin and Magqsad 
because these are mentioned in its companion 
volume Arba‘in. 6, refers to Arba‘in as a sequel 
to itself. 

Mentioned in Qistas 177, ete. 

Described in Mustasfa I, 3 as before the return 
to teaching at Nishaptr, Dhil-Qa‘da, 499 = July, 
1106. 


12. AL-ARBAIN FI USUL AD-DIN (Cairo, 
1344 = 1925, Istiqama Press). 
29, mentions Bidaiya; 25, mentions Madniin; 18, 


25, mentions Magqsad. 


31 Tabaqat IV, 116. 
32 The faith and practice of al-Ghazdli (London, 1953). 
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305, says it is a sequel to Jawdahir al-Qur’an. 
Placed before Qistés because that work mentions 
the companion volume, Jawdahir al-Quran. See 11. 


13. AL-QISTAS AL-MUSTAQIM, in Al-Ja- 
wahir al-ghawdli (Cairo, 1353 = 1934). 

177, etc., mentions Jawdahir al-Qur’an. 

Mentioned in Faysal 88. 


14. FAYSAL AT-TAFRIQA BAYN AL- 
ISLAM WAZ-ZANDAQA, in Al-Jawahir al-gha- 
wali (Cairo, 1353 = 1934). 

88 and 96, mentions Qistas. 

Mentioned in Mungqidh 99. 

Goldziher ** mentions a reference to Faysal in 
Mustasfa I, 185, but this refers to an old edition, 
and I could not find the reference in the 1937 
edition. 


Before 15a. KITAB AD-DARJ, lost. 


Mentioned in Mungidh 119, as an answer to 
feeble criticisms by the Ta‘limis against Ghazali in 
Tis. If this implies that Ghazali was in Tis at 
the time, the book must be either before his return 
to Nishapir in 499 (1106) or after his final retire- 
ment from Nishapir. 


Before 15a. “Die Streitschrift des Gazali 
gegen die Ibahija,” Persian text and German 
translation O. Pretzl, Sitzwngsberichte der Bayer- 
ischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosoph- 
isch-historische Abteilung 1933, Heft 7 (Munich, 
1933). 

As Ibahiya is written in Persian it is likely to 
be later than Ghazali’s return from the Arab 
countries. 

Mungidh 154 declares: “ As for the imaginings 
of the Latitudinarians (ahl al-ibaiha), we have 
collected their doubts under seven heads, and ex- 
posed them in Kimiyd’ as-sa‘ada.” Now Kimiyé con- 
tains parts which can be considered answers to the 
Ibahis, but not systematically under seven heads. 
Ibahiya on the other hand does accuse the [bahis 
of eight errors, and it answers them in turn. The 
number could easily be mistaken in writing from 
memory, as Ghazali habitually did. Thus it is 
probable that Mungqidh is really referring to this 
book, and slipped in citing the title. 

Pretzl judges that Mungidh shows fairly cer- 
tainly that the book was written at the Nizamiya 


83 Streitschrift, p. 27, n. 3. 
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College in Nishaptr after 499 (1106).** He does 
not give reasons, but it is likely that he relies on 
Mungidh 151, where Ghazali says he was ordered 
by the Sultan to hasten to Nishapir to tackle the 
problem of religious indifference. The preceding 
pages of Mungidh, however, show that he was 
already delving into this problem intellectually in 
his previous retirement, so he may also have been 
writing about it then. Thus the book cannot be 
assigned certainly to before or after 499. 


Before 15a and 15b. KIMIYA-YI SA‘ADAT, 
Eng. tr. of eight chapters of the Urdu version by 
C. Field, The Alchemy of Happiness (London, 
1910). 

The original is in Persian, so it is likely to be 
later than Ghazali’s return from the Arab coun- 
tries. The book is an abridged popular version of 
the I[hyda’, so it should also be later than [hy@’. 

Mentioned in Mustasfa I, 3, as before the return 
to teaching (Dhil-Qa‘da, 499 = July, 1106). 

Thus Kimiyd can be assigned with some con- 
fidence to the years at the zdwiya at Tiis, before 
the return to Nishapir. 


15a. AL-MUNQIDH MIN AD-DALAL WAL- 
MUSIL ILA DHIL-IZZA WAL-JALAL, ed. J. 
Saliba and K. ‘Ayyad (Damascus, 1939). 

67, Ghazali gives his age as “ over 50,” i. e. after 
Muharram 1, 500 = Sept. 2, 1106, at the earliest. 

153, mentions the month of his return to Nisha- 
pur, Dhil-Qa‘da, 499 = July, 1106. 99, mentions 
Faysal. 

As there are no references to Munqidh in other 
late works, we cannot tell how long before his 
death it was written. 


15b. AL-MUSTASFA MIN ‘ILM AL-USUL 
(Cairo, 1356 = 1937, Tijariya Press). 

I, 3, mentions the return to teaching at Nisha- 
pur, i.e. after Dhil-Qa‘da, 499 = July, 1106; 
also mentions Jawahir al-Qur’an and Kimiya. 

There is no evidence for its temporal relation 
to Munqidh. 


Before 16. AT-TIBR AL-MASBUK FI NA- 
SIHAT AL-MULUK (Cairo, 1317 = 1899/1900). 

Addressed to the Seljiiq Sultin Muhammad Ibn 
Malikshah, whose reign began in 1105; i.e. if 
genuine it was written between that year and 
Ghazali’s death in 505 (1111). 


4 Sitzungsberichte (1933), p. 16. 
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16. ILJAM AL-“AWAMM ‘AN ‘ILM AL- 
KALAM (Cairo, 1309 = 1891/2, Mayminiya 
Press). 

There has fortunately come to light a manu- 
script dated 507 (1113), which gives the date of 
completion of the work as “the first days of 
Jumada IT, 505.” *5 Ghazali died on the 14th of 
that month (December 18, 1111). 

44, mentions Qistas. 

of * * 


INDETERMINABLE OR SPuRIOUS WoRKS 


There are many other works attributed to Ghazali. 
Some are probably genuine, but contain no indica- 
tions of date or have been inaccessible, existing only 
in manuscript, or known only by title from refer- 
ences in later Arabic writers. Others are probably 
spurious, including some which have been printed. 
A number of the spurious works contain references 
to Ihya@ alone of the genuine works. This fact, 
far from indicating authenticity or date, actually 
arouses suspicion, for it is usually a clumsy means 
used by forgers to suggest genuineness, as a person 
who knows little of Shakespeare might refer to 
Hamlet. There is no point here in listing these 
works or attempting to separate the genuine 
from the spurious, a task which would go far 
beyond the present undertaking. But it may be 


*° MS. Shahid ‘Ali 1/1712, Istanbul; listed as Tawhid 
No. 34 in F. Sayyid, Fihrist al-makhtitat al-musawwara 
(Cairo, 1954: Arab League Cultural Commission). 
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useful to make a comment on the claim of Minhaj 
al-‘abidin to be the latest work of Ghazali. This 
work, ed. I. Ibn Hasan al-Anbabi (Cairo, 1919), 
was suspected by Muhyi ad-din Ibn ‘Arabi and is 
now rejected by Watt on several grounds.*® On 
p- 2 it claims to have been dictated to ‘Abd al- 
Malik Ibn ‘Abdallah and to be “the last book he 
wrote.” The latter assertion is now contradicted 
by the manuscript evidence on Iljam, mentioned 
above. This is an additional reason for rejecting 
the book as spurious. 
* *  * 


It will be seen from this survey that there are 
clues to the chronology of the most important 
works of Ghazali, and that a fair number can be 
dated quite accurately. These results are about as 
much as can be achieved by the present methods. 
Further progress must rely mainly on two methods. 
One is the careful reconstruction of Ghazali’s in- 
tellectual evolution, with special attention to the 
development of his theory of knowledge. This 
task can only be performed on the basis of a chro- 
nology worked out independently of it, and it is 
hoped that the present article will provide such a 
basis. The other method is intensive study of par- 
ticular works, which can both bring to light fresh 
indications of the kind we have been seeking and 
draw conclusions from a sound intellectual bi- 
ography of the grand Imam. 


86 JRAS (1952). 
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MANAVA-DHARMASASTRA VERSES IN CANAKYA’S COMPENDIA? 


LuDWIK STERNBACH 


New York 


I. Introductory Note 


1, Aphorisms and maxims found in Canakya’s 
compendia are very numerous. The author has 
been able to collect 2433 different aphorisms and 
maxims which he found in 171 editions and manu- 
scripts? This large number of aphorisms and 


*This is number 27 of the author’s series “ Juridical 
Studies in Ancient Indian Law.” The earlier studies 
are quoted in JAOS, 76, 115. Cf. Indo-Iranian Mono- 
graph Series V. 

*L. Sternbach, “Canakya’s Various Versions of 
Aphorisms with a pratika Index of aphorisms attributed 
to Cinakya. (An attempt at a revised analysis.) ” 


maxims suggests that it could not have been possi- 
ble for one man—Canakya—to compose all of 
them. 

The origin of the aphorisms and maxims is in 
most cases unknown. They passed orally from one 
person to another, just as today “ golden rules ” 
and proverbs float among people of different na- 
tions. But in India this floating mass of oral 
tradition and wisdom was very often in majorem 
gloriam attributed to one man: Canakya— the 
moralist, Canakya—the idealized minister of Can- 
dragupta Maurya. Others were incorporated in 
the classical Sanskrit literature, in particular the 
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katha literature, the Paficatantra, the Hitopadesga, 
the Vetalapaficaviméatika, the Sukasaptati, the 
Vikramacarita, etc., and before in the epics and 
the dharmaégastras, in particular the Manava- 
dharmasastra (Mn). 

The aim of this study is to show which of the 
maxims attributed to Canakya originated in the 
Manava-dharmasastra. Since the Manava-dhar- 
magistra was composed before the Canakya-com- 
pendia were compiled, the compilor had to borrow 
from the Manava-dharmasiastra and not vice-versa. 
However in some cases he, similarly, as the com- 
pilor of the Manava-dharmasastra, could have 
drawn independently from the floating wealth of 
common wisdom or from other sources. 


2. On the basis of the analysis of over 171 MSs 
and editions of Canakya’s compendia it was possi- 
ble to conclude that they should be divided into six 
versions, viz., the Vrddha Canakya, tertus ornatior, 
represented by the well-known text of the Canakya- 
niti-darpana and divided into 17 adhyayas (CV) ; 
the Vrddha Canakya, textus simplicior, repre- 
sented by texts usually called Vrddha Canakya and 
divided into eight adhyiyas; some of the maxims 
of this version are identical with those found in 
the Vrddha Canakya, texlus ornatior version; the 
Laghu Canakya represented by several texts called 
Laghu Canakya and divided into eight short 
adhyayas ; the Canakya-raja-niti-sastra represented 
by texts usually called Canakya-raja-niti and 
divided into eight long adhyayas of which the 
seventh and eighth are particularly long and in 
which a great number of maxims correspond to 
the Brhaspati-samhita of the Garuda-puraina; the 
Canakya-sira-samgraha represented by texts of the 
same title and divided into three gatakas; and the 
Canakya-niti-sistra represented by numerous edi- 
tions and MSs entitled Canakya-niti and the like, 
not divided into adhyayas or gatakas and contain- 
ing usually 108 stanzas (astottarasata) but often 
more; they are very often general collections of 
maxims and aphorisms—Subhasita-samgrahas in 
majorem gloriam attributed to Canakya. 

Of these six versions the most homogenous are 
the Laghu Canakya, the Canakya-niti-saistra, if 
represented by the asfottarasatas, and the Vrddha 
Canakya, tertus ornatior (the Canakya-niti-dar- 
pana text). This fact seems to be also reflected 
in this study. Out of the twenty-nine maxims, the 
origin of which can be traced to the Manava- 
dharmasastra, none is found in the Laghu Canakya 
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version, only one in the Canakya-niti-Sastra (astot- 
tarasata) version and only two in the Vrddha 
Canakya, terlus ornatior version; one of the 
maxims found in the Canakya-niti-saistra version 
and in the Vrddha Canakya, textus ornatior ver- 
sion is the same maxim. 

The maxims which we find in the Manava- 
dharmagastra and the Vrddha Canakya, teztus 
ornatior and Canakya-niti-sastra versions (Nos. 7, 
18 and 24), were very well-known maxims in 
classical India; they were incorporated in many 
Sanskrit works such as the Markandeya-purana, 
the Sukasaptati, tertus simplicior (No. 18), and 
the Mahabharata, the Paficatantra, the Hitopa- 
dega, the Vikramacarita, the Sukasapatati, the 
Vetalapancavimsatika, the Dharmaviveka, the 
Bhojaprabandha, the Garuda-purina (No. 24), 
etc. Probably as such they were incorporated in 
the Canakya-compendia and Canakya was labeled 
as the author. The second of them which also 
occurs in the Mahabharata could have been bor- 
rowed from that source and not necessarily from 
the Manava-dharmagastra. Many so-called Cana- 
kya’s aphorisms were borrowed from the Maha- 
bharata. 


3. In order to be able to conclude whether the 
compilor of the Canakya-compendia borrowed from 
the Manava-dharmagastra directly or not, it was 
necessary to analyze each stanza occurring in any 
of the Canakya-compendia as well as in the 
Manava-dharmagastra separately and to give all 
variants of this stanza. This has been done in the 
second part of this study. 

On the basis of this analysis it was possible to 
conclude that the compilor of the Canakya’s com- 
pendia could not have used the Manava-dhar- 
maégastra text used by Medhatithi (see No. 11 
below) nor by Nandana nor the anonymous 
Kagmirian commentary (see No. 16 below) but 
probably used the same text as was used by Govin- 
daraja (see No. 13 below). It has also been possi- 
ble to conclude in some cases, when the Canakya- 
compendia included a maxim the origin of which 
could be traced to more than one primary source 
(e. g., the Mahabharata or the Markandeya-purana 
and the Manava-dharmagastra), from which of 
them it was borrowed. And so, it has been possible 
to conclude that maxims Nos. 5, 19, 20 and 22 
were not borrowed from the Mahabharata but from 
the Manava-dharmaéastra and that the maxim No. 
18 was not borrowed from the Markandeya-purana 
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but from the Manava-dharmasastra. In the case 
of No. 24, however, it has not been possible to con- 
clude whether it was borrowed from the Maha- 
pharata or the Manava-dharmasastra and in the 
case of maxims Nos. 15, 17, 26 and 27 the exact 
source from which the four Canakya-maxims origi- 
nated could not be traced so far, although it is 
certain that they were influenced by the Manava- 
dharmasastra. 

It was also possible to conclude whether the com- 
pilor of Canakya’s stanzas used the pure text of the 
Mainava-dharmasastra or the vulgata. And so, 
Nos. 6, 13, 14 and 28 were based, not on the classi- 
cal Minava-dharmasastra text, but on the vulgata 
of the Manava-dharmasgastra, or contained changes 
made by the compilor of one or other of Canakya’s 
compendia. The text of the vulgata of the Manava- 
dharmagastra, as used in maxims Nos. 6, 13, and 
14, and particularly of No. 28, should be of great 
interest to a student of the Manava-dharmasistra. 


Some of the Canakya’s stanzas printed in the 
Vrddhacinakya-niti-samuccaya edition, or found 
in some MSs contain a number of spelling mis- 
takes. They are not variants and are of no im- 
portance for the analysis of the maxims. A special 
note of these errors has been made at the end of 
the analysis of each maxim. 


4. Most of the maxims which were borrowed by 
Canakya from the Manava-dharmasastra are well 
known; they often occur also in the Mahabharata, 
the Ramayana, the Harivamsa, the Bhagavata- 
purina, the Makandeya-purina, the Matsya- 
purina, the Brhaspati-samhita of the Garuda- 
purana, the Bhavisya-purana, as well as the 
Paficatantra, the Hitopadega, the Vetalapancavitn- 
gatiki, the Sukasaptati, the Vikramacarita, ete. 
These are mostly moral stanzas and, therefore, are 
not quoted often in other dharmasiastras, their 
commentaries and nibandhas. Wherever the 
stanzas borrowed were of a less general nature and 
were closely connected with dharma and niti, they 
were also quoted in other dharmasastras, such as 
the Visnu-smrti, the Gautamiya-dharmasitra, the 
Baudhayana-dharmasitra, the Narada-smrti, the 
Vasistha-dharmagastra, the Devala-smrti and in 
humerous nibandhas and commentaries. In the 
second part of this study special attention has been 
paid to this fact. 


5. Usually the stanzas which were borrowed 
from the Manava-dharmasgastra were not incorpo- 


rated in one particular compendium but were 
incorporated in all, or nearly all editions or MSs 
belonging to the same version. That is particu- 
larly true if a maxim was borrowed by the Cana- 
kya-raja-niti-sistra, Canakya-sira-samgraha or the 
Vrddha Canakya, tertus simplicior version. This 
tule does not apply, however, to the Canakya-niti- 
Sastra version and to one edition of the Vrddha 
Canakya, textus ornatior version. As stated above, 
the Canakya-niti-Sistra version, if the edition or 
MS is not an astottarasata, is a collection of 
various maxims, a Subhasita-samngraha, in majorent 
gloriam, attributed to Canakya. The so-called 
“longer ” MSs add to the main body of their col- 
lections many maxims from various sources and 
eo tpso also from the Manava-dharmasastra. And 
so, MS. 1518a (Eggeling 3990), in the India Office 
Library in London, incorporated from the Manava- 
dharmasastra maxims Nos. 13 and 28; MS. 1566 
in the Library of the University of Pennsylvania, 
maxim No. 17; the edition entitled Canakya- 
glokah, Calcutta, 1319 (4.p. 1913), maxim No. 
25; the edition entitled ** The Recension of Cana- 
kya used by Galanos ” by G. M. Bolling in Studies 
in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, New Haven, 
maxims Nos. 26 and 28; and MS. A 447 in the 
Universititsbibliothek of the Karl-Marx Universi- 
tit in Leipzig, maxim No. 28. The genuine Vrd- 
dha Canakya, terfus ornatior version, borrowed 
from the Manava-dharmasistra three maxims, viz., 
Nos. 7, 18, and 24,* all of which are well-known 
maxims. They are found in many editions or MSs 
of Canakya. 

In addition to these maxims we find twelve 
maxims (Nos. 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 19, 20, 21, 
and 29) borrowed from the Manava-dharmasastra 
which are incorporated only in one edition belong- 
ing to the Vrddha Canakya, tertus ornatior ver- 
sion. This edition is entitled Vrddhacainakya-niti- 
samuccaya ... Taiydra-karanara Manilala Chappa- 
rama Bhatta (pp. 4, t7 + [i] covers, Granthodaya 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad, 1913). It contains 
an introduction in Gujarati and a Gujarati trans- 
lation of each verse. It further contains the text 


* Maxim No. 28, a well-known one, was incorporated 
in three different Cinakya-compendia belonging to the 
Cinakya-niti-Sastra version. Other Cinakya stanzas 
borrowed from the Manava-dharmaSastra and incorpo- 
rated in the Canakya-niti-Sastra version are represented 
by several editions and MSs belonging to this version, 
viz., Nos. 7, 18 and 24. 

*See paragraph 3, above. 
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of the Canakya-niti-darpana with several additions. 
And so, at the end of the tenth adhyaya it adds 
four maxims, the first, third and fourth of which 
were borrowed from Bhartrhari’s Satakas. At the 
end of the eleventh adhyaya it adds six maxims, 
some from the Mahabharata, the Canakya-niti- 
astra version and other sources. Beginning from 
the eleventh adhyaya it adds Manava-dharmasastra 
stanzas: after the tenth stanzas it adds five stanzas 
which were borrowed from the second book of the 
Manava-dharmasastra, viz., stanzas Nos. 3, 4, 5, 8 
and 9 and after the thirteenth stanza one maxim 
borrowed from the Mahabharata. In the four- 
teenth adhyaiya it adds after the twelfth stanza 
five stanzas, three of which were borrowed from the 
third book of the Manava-dharmasgastra, viz., 
maxims Nos. 10, 11, 12 and the fourth from the 
eleventh book of the Manava-dharmadgastra, viz., 
No. 29. At the end of the fifteenth adhyaya it 
adds four stanzas borrowed from Bhartrhari’s 
Satakas and at the end of the sixteenth adhyaya 
four stanzas, three of which were borrowed from 
the seventh book of the Manava-dharmasastra, viz., 
Nos. 19, 20 and 21 and one maxim (16. 24), the 
origin of which could not be traced, with the excep- 
tion of a8 which are almost identical with yd of 
Mn 1.96. Finally at the end of the seventeenth 
adhyaya it adds five maxims borrowed from the 
Mahabharata. All the maxims borrowed from the 
Manava-dharmagastra were incorporated into this 
edition without any changes. 

It may be also added that one Manava-dharma- 
Sistra maxim, viz., No. 2, was incorporated into 
the Vrddha-cinakyah, Canakya-pranitah, by Pt. 
Sri Rama Sastri-Sampaditah, Calcutta, 1332 (A. p. 
1916) edition, which is a Subhasita-samgraha com- 
posed exclusively of Canakya’s stanzas. It contains 
991 aphorisms and maxims attributed to Canakya, 
of which 22 could not be traced to any of the 171 
editions and MSs of Canakya’s compendia. One of 
these 22 aphorisms (377.16) is maxim No. 2 bor- 
rowed from the second book of the Manava- 
dharmasastra. 

All the borrowed stanzas which are found only 
in one edition or MS are of lesser value to a 
student of Canakya’s aphorisms and of the 
Manava-dharmagastra; those maxims which are 
found in the two editions mentioned above are of 
no particular interest. 


6. Usually the maxims borrowed from the 
Manava-dharmaégastra and incorporated in one or 
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the other Canakya’s compendia were genuine and 
well-known maxims, but sometimes they were 
taken out of context and incorporated in one of the 
Canakya-compendia. This was the case of stanzas 
Nos. 21, 26 and 29. 

Maxim No. 21 deals with the obligation to shun 
vices proceeding from love of pleasure and from 
wrath but does not describe them, though they are 
enumerated in the following stanzas of the 
Manava-dharmasastra. The quotation of only one 
of these stanzas is incomplete and valueless. 

Maxim No. 29 deals with the bestowing of gifts 
for purposes of reward to the detriment of persons 
who, according to law, had to be maintained. The 
following stanza enumerates these persons. Also 
in this case the quotation is incomplete and 
valueless. 

Both these incomplete quotations (Nos. 21 and 
29) were incorporated in the non-critical edition, 
the Vrddhacinakya-niti-samuccaya. That may be 
the explanation of this unfortunate choice from the 
Manava-dharmagastra. 

Maxim No. 26 deals with false witnesses and the 
external marks which makes it possible to recog- 
nize a false from a true witness. This stanza, as 
Medhitithi has stated, is a “supporting stanza” 
of the preceding one which deals with the same 
subject. It was illogical to quote only Mn. 8.26 
without the preceding stanza but this has hap- 
paned in classical Indian literature several times. 
The same maxim (No. 26) was quoted without the 
preceding one in the Paficatantra (Paftcakhyanaka, 
1.21; Keilhorn and Biihler’s edition, 1.44), the 
Hitopadega (Johnson’s edition, 2.47 and others), 
the Vetalapaficaviméatika (1.8) and the Brhaspati- 
samhita of the Garuda-purana (1.109,52). It is 
difficult to give an explanation for the unfortunate 
choice of this particular maxim and the incom- 
plete quotation; it could have lost its specific 
meaning at the time it was incorporated into these 
sources. 


7. The detailed analysis of each stanza bor- 
rowed from the Manava-dharmasiastra and incorpo- 
rated in one or other Canakya’s compendium bears 
out in detail the general remarks given above in 
paragraphs 1 to 6. 

The detailed analysis of stanzas gives, first, the 
text of each Manava-dharmagastra stanza, as found 
in Jolly’s text of Manu ® with various readings in 


5 Only stanzas Nos. 8, 9 and 24, were quoted according 
to Jhia’s or other editions. 
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the footnotes, then a new English translation of 
the stanza is given. In the paragraphs that follow 
the appropriate places are given showing in which 
of Canakya’s compendia, and other sources, includ- 
ing the nibandhas, commentaries and Subhasita- 
samngrahas, the maxim is found. Finally a detailed 
analysis of each stanza is given. 

The maxims are arranged according to the order 
in which they appear in the Manava-dharmadastra. 


II. Detailed Analysis of Stanzas 
No. 1. Mn 1. 96. 


bhiitandm* praninah sresthah? pranindm 
buddht-jivinah, 

buddhimatsu narah® srestha* naresu brah- 
manah® smrtah®. 


“From among living beings, the animated ones 
are considered to be the best; from among the 
animated beings, those which subsist by intelli- 
gence, (are considered to be the best) ; from among 
those which subsist by intelligence, human beings 
(are considered to be the best) ; and from among 
them, the Brahmans (are considered to be the best). 

This maxim occurs in the Canakya-raja-niti- 
Sistram edition (Calc. Or. Ser. 2), 3.27 (CRC) ; 
MS. sansk. f. 15 in the Bodleian Library in Ox- 
ford, 3.28 (CRB) ; MS. 1559 in the Library of the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 3.26 
(CRP); MS. No. 347 of 1892-95 in the Bhandar- 
kar O. R. Institute in Poona, 3. 26 (CRBh I); MS. 
No. 348 of 1892-95 in the Bhandarkar O. R. Insti- 
tute in Poona, 3.26 (CRBh II); MS. Add. 2525 
in the University Library in Cambridge, 3.18 
(CRCa) ; and in the Vrddha Canakyah, Canakya- 
pranitah, Calcutta, 1332 edition, 63.36 (CPS). 

It is also quoted in the Smrtimuktaphalam, 70.6 
(SMPh). 

The Manava-dharmagastra text is found only in 
the Canakya-raja-niti-sastra version from which it 
was incorporated in the Vrddha Canakyah, 
Canakya-pranitah edition. The maxim deals in 
the first place with Brahmans; it is not well- 
known. It is only quoted in one nibandha, viz., 
the Smrtimuktaphalam. 

No variants occur in the Manu text. The 
Cainakya texts follow closely the Manu text and 
contain only unimportant variants. 

The Canakya text was undoubtedly borrowed 
directly from the Manava-dharamagastra. 

a8 of the 16.24 stanza found in the Vrddha- 
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canakya-niti-samucaya edition is similar to y8 of 
this stanza. 


1 bhitanéd CRBh II. ?éresthé CRBh I. *naré CRBh 
I, CRBh II, CRCa. ‘ égrestah CRCa, CPS. ° bramana 
CRP, CRBh I, CRBh II, CRCa. * smrté CRBh I; varah 
CRBh II, CRCa, 


No. 2. Mn 2. 94. 


na jatu kimah kimanam upabhogena samyatt, 
havisad krsnavartmeva bhiya evabhivardhate. 


“ Desire is never suppressed by the enjoyment 
of the object desired ; it only becomes stronger like 
fire by clarified butter.” 

This maxim occurs in the Vrddha Canakyah, 
Canakya-pranitah, Calcutta, 1332, edition, 377.16. 

It also occurs in the Mahabharata (Roy’s edi- 
tion), 1.75,49 and 1.85,12; the Harivarnéga, 
1639; the Brahmadharma, 2. 13,3; and the Bha- 
gavata-purana, 9. 19, 14. 

It is also quoted in Vallabahadeva’s Subhasita- 
vali, 3352; the Subhasita-ratna-bhandagira, 166. 
609 where it is ascribed to the Vayu-purana (93. 
95) ; and Bohtlingk’s Indische Spriiche, 3241. 

Similarly Pafcaratra, 1. 14, 97. 

The Manava-dharmagastra text is found in one 
Canakya source, i.e., in the Vrddha Canakyah, 
Calcutta, 1332, edition, which is a subhasita- 
samgraha composed of Canakya’s sayings. 

The maxim deals with desire and enjoyment and 
is a well-known one. It occurs in the Mahabharata, 
the Harivamnsa, the Bhagavata-puraina, the Vayu- 
purana, the Brahmadharma and in several Subha- 
sita-samgrahas. 

Neither the Manu text nor the Canakya text 
contain any variants. 

The text has been incorporated in the Vrddha 
Canakyah edition either directly from the Manava- 
dharmasgastra or from the Mahabharata. There is 
no doubt that it is not an original Canakya stanza. 


No. 3. Mn 2.121. 


abhivadanasilasya nityam vrddhopasevinah, 
catvari tasya’ vardhanta? *dyuh* prajnad yaso 
balam. 


“He who usually salutes and constantly pays 
reverence to elders obtains an increase of four 
things: longevity, merit, fame and strength.” 

This maxim occurs in the Vrddhacainakya-niti- 
samuccaya, Ahmedabad, 1913 edition, 12. 11. 
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It also occurs in the Mahabharata (Roy’s edi- 
tion), 5.38, %4y8-%5a8 (MBh). 

It is also quoted in Viramitrodaya, Sarnskara- 
prakasa, 460.23-4 (VRS); Vidhana-parijata, 1. 
501.14-5 (VP); Parasgara-dharma-samhita, 1.1; 
336, 5-6 (PS); Smrti-candrika (Gharpure’s edi- 
tion, 37.7 (SMC); and Smrtimuktaphalam, 108. 
34 (SMPh). 

The Manava-dharmagastra text is found only in 
one Canakya-compendium belonging to the Vrdha 
Canakya, textus ornatior version, viz., the Vrd- 
dhacinakya-niti-samuccaya edition. 

The maxim deals with the duty to pay reverence 
to elders and describes the reward for saluting 
one’s superiors (Vidhana-parijata), or eulogizes 
the act of saluting one’s superiors (Paraéara- 
dharma-samhita). It is a well-known maxim. It 
also occurs in the Mahabharata. Similar thoughts 
are also expressed in the Apastambiya-dharmasitra 
(1.5,15). The maxim is often quoted in the 
nibandhas and commentaries. It was also quoted 
by Bohtlingk in his Indische Spriiche, 504 (IS). 

Some variants occur in the Manu text, in par- 
ticular in 8. Medhatithi (M) and Govindaraja 
(G) use dyur dharmo while other texts use dyur 
prajna, or dyur vidya. The Canakya text is identi- 
cal with most common Manu texts. The niban- 
dhas contain some unimportant variants. 

The text of Canakya was borrowed probably 
directly from the Manava-dharmagatra and not 
from the Mahabharata, since the latter text con- 
tains a variant in B which is not found in the 
Canakya text. 

tsampra IS; samyag(k) VRS, SMPh. ? vardhante 
CV, PS, SMPh; sampravardhante Mn (Jhia’s edition), 
MBh. *dyur vidyi ya® Mn (M), CV, Mn (vulgata) ; 
dyur dharmo Mn (M, G), Mn (Jhi’s edition); dyur 
prajna VRS; kirtir dyur ya° MBh; vardhante VRS, VP. 
“hy dyuh PS. 


No. 4. Mn 2.129. 


parapatni tu? ya stri syad asambaddha? 
ca yonitah,* 

tam briydd bhavati'ty evam* subhage 
*bhaganv’ti ca.® 


“Tle should address a woman who is a wife of 
another and not related by blood as ‘lady’ or 
‘blessed sister.’ ” 

This maxim occurs in the Vrddhacinakya-niti- 
samuccaya, Ahmedabad, 1913 edition, 12.12. 

It is also quoted in Viramitrodaya, Sarmskara- 
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prakasa 467. 2-3, (VRS); Parasara-dharmasam- 
hita, 1.1; 325, 10-1; Smrti-candrika (Gharpure’s 
edition), 38.11 (SCM) ; Smrtimuktaphalam, 110, 
20 (SMPh); and Balambhatti, Brahmaciri- 
prakarana (Gharpure’s edition), 148.19 (BBh), 

The Manava-dharmasastra text is found in one 
Canakya’s compendium belonging to the Vrddha 
Canakya, textus ornatior version, viz., the Vrd- 
dhacinakya-niti-samuccaya edition. 

The maxim deals with salutation of not one’s 
own wife. The maxim is not well known but 
occurs in several nibandhas and commentaries. A 
similar thought is also expressed in the Visnu- 
smrti (32.7). 

Some variants occur in the Manu text, in par- 
ticular in B and 6. The Canakya text is identical 
with most of the Manu texts, with the exception 
of one variant in 8. The nibandhas contain some 
variants which in 8 are identical with the Kul- 
lika’s and Raghavananda’s commentaries and with 
the vulgata text of the Manava-dharmadgastra. 

The stanza was taken somewhat out of context 
and no reason is seen why it has been borrowed by 
a Canakya text. It was undoubtedly borrowed 
directly from the Manava-dharmasastra. 


1 ca. in Haughton’s MSs VI and VII in the India Office 
Library, in Haughton’s MS II of Kullika’s commentary 
and in the anonymous KaSmirian commentary. ? asam- 
bandha in Kullika’s and Raghivananda’s commentaries 
and in the vulgata text of Mn, VRS, SCM, SMPh. 
3jdtitah CV. ‘teva SCM. *bhagini tu vé SCM. °%vi 
variant in Mn (Jha’s edition), SMPh. 


No. 5. Mn 2.156. 


na tena vrddho bhavati' yendsya palitam sirah, 
Zyo vai yuva’ py adhiyanas tam devah* 
sthaviram viduh. 


“One is not considered venerable because his 
head became gray ; (however) he who, though young 
in years, is learned in the Vedas is considered 
venerable.” 

This maxim occurs in the Vrddhacanakya-niti- 
samuccaya, Ahmedabad 1913 edition, 12. 13. 

It also occurs in the Mahabharata (Roy’s edi- 
tion), 3.133, 11 (MBh) ; and the Brahmadharma, 
2.4, 11. 

It is also quoted in the Smrtimuktaphalam, 104. 
27 (SMPh). 

The Manava-dharmagastra text is found only in 
one Cinakaya’s compendium belonging to the 
Vrddha Canakya, textus ornatior version, viz., the 
Vrddhacanakya-niti-samuccaya edition. 
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The maxim deals with wisdom and tribute paid 
to it. It is a quite well-known maxim. It occurs 
also in the Mahabharata and in the Brahma- 
dharma. Bohtlingk quotes it also in his Indische 
Spriiche (3275). It is also quoted in one ni- 
pandha, viz., the Smrtimuktaphalam. Similar 
thoughts are expressed in another place of the 
Mahabharata (5. 167, 16). 

The Manu text contains some variants. In a 
the text, as quoted above, is found in the commen- 
taries of Medhatithi, Govindaraja, Raghavananda, 
Kullika and in the vulgata; the commentary of 
Nandana and the Bengali MS, dated Sakasarnvat 
1458, as well as the Mahabharata and the Smrti- 
muktaphalam have sthaviro bhavati; finally the 
anonymous Kasmirian commentary has sthaviro 
jneyo. The Canakya text follows the commentaries 
of Medhatithi, Govindaraja, Raghavananda, Kul- 
lika and the vulgata, but contains an unimportant 
variant in 6. 

The text of Canakya was undoubtedly borrowed 
directly from the Manava-dharmasastra and not 
from the Mahabharata since the latter text has a 
different third pada. 

1sthaviro bhavati Nandana, Bengali MS dated Saka- 
samivat 1453, MBh, SMPh; sthaviro jieyo anonymous 
Kasmirian commentary. 7? bdlo’pi yah prajandti MBh. 
Sdevd CV. 


No. 6. Mn 2. 215. 
matra svasra duhitra va' *na* vivaktdsano* 
bhavet,® 
*balavan indriya-"gramo *vidvamsam api 
karsati. 


“One should not sit in a lonely place near to his 
mother, sister or daughter ; the assemblage of sense 
organs overpowers even a wise man.” 

This maxim occurs in the Canakya-raja-niti- 
Sastram edition (Calc. Or. Series 2), 7.9 (CRC) ; 
and in the Vrddha Canakyah, Canakya-pranitah, 
Caleutta, 1332, edition, 188.36 (CPS). 

It also occurs in the Bhagavata-purana, 9. 19, 
17 (BhP) ; Garuda-purana, 1.114,6 (GP); Bha- 
visya-purana, Brahmaparvan, 4.184; the Hitopa- 
dega (Johnson’s edition, 1.129; Hamilton’s 
edition, 25.1-2 (HH); Schlegel’s and Lassen’s 
edition, vol. II, ad 1.113) and the Sukranitisarah, 
3.18 aB only (SS). 

It is also quoted in Vallabhadeva’s Subhisitavali, 
2780 (SV); Subhasita-ratna-bhandagara, 154. 45 
(SRBh) ; and Sarngadharapaddhati, 654 (SP). 
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The Manava-dharmaéiastra text is found in the 
Canakya-raja-niti-sistra version in one MS only, 
i.e., that which was used for the Canakya-raja- 
niti-sastram edition. It was incorporated from it 
into the Vrddha Canakyah, Canakyapranitah 
edition. 

The maxim deals with sense organs and libido. 
It is a well-known maxim but since it is not closely 
connected with dharma and dharmagastras it is not 
quoted in any nibandhas. However, it is quoted 
in the puranas, in particular in the Brhaspati- 
samhita of the Garuda-purina from which it was 
probably incorporated in the Canakya-raja-niti- 
Sastra version (or vice versa), the Bhagavata- 
purana, the Bhavisya-purana, as well as the 
Hitopadega and the Sukranitisirah (af only). 
Several Subhiasita-samngrahas also quote this 
maxim; Bohtlingk quotes it in Indische Spriiche, 
4809 (IS). Similar thoughts are expressed in 
the Mahabharata (13. 48. 37-8), the Baudhayana- 
dharmasitra (1. 2,3, 23, and 33), and the Apa- 
stambiya-dharmasiitra (1.2, 1,3 and 7.11 and 
1.1, 3, 16). 

No variants occur in the Manu text. The 
Canakya texts are identical with the Manu text 
with the exception of one unimportant variant in 4. 
Variants in other texts are unimportant, with the 
exception of the Vallabhadeva’s Subhasitavali text 
in yd. 

The text of Canakya was undoubtedly borrowed 
from the Manava-dharmasastra text but not in its 
purest form. 

lea. SP. *ndtyantaikdntikam vaset SS; naikagsay- 
yasano SRBh. *no HH, Mn, Nirnaya Sigara Press, 
Bombay 1846 (variant). ‘ viviktdsane GP; naikasdyd- 
sano VS. *®vaset CRC, CPS, GP (see fn. 1); visat IS. 
®‘balavan indriyah gramam IS; yathd sambandhama- 
hiiyddabhasyisvasya vai striyam $8. 7 °grdmah pandi- 
topy atra muhyati VS. & vivaémsam api BhP. 


No. 7. Mn 2. 218. 


yatha khanan* khanitrena *naro* vary* 
adhigacchatt,® 

Statha™ guru-gatam® vidyam® *°susrusur* 
adhigacchatt.** 


“ Similarly as one obtains water who digs (deep) 
with the spade, the student obtains knowledge that 
(lies deep) in the teacher’s mind.” 


This maxim occurs in all editions of the 
Canakya-niti-darpana, 13.17 (CVND), including 
the Vrddha-Canakhyanum (Nirnaya Sagara Press, 
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Bombay, 1874) edition, 13.6 (CVM); the MS. 
H. 250 in the Harvard University Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 8.23 (CvH) ; MS. 445 in the Karl- 
Marx Universitit, Universitatsbibliothek, Leipzig, 
8.23 (CvL I); MS. 446 in the Karl-Marx Uni- 
versitait, Universititsbibliothek, Leipzig, 8. 17 
(CvL II); MS. 17072-3 (A) in the Université 
de Paris. Institut de Civilisation Indienne, 94 
(CNP I); MS. No. 5119 from Tanjore, 96 (CNT 
IV); Canakya-sloka-samgraha, Calcutta, 1915, 
edition, 78 (CNSC); Canakya-sloka-samgraha, 
Calcutta, 1918, edition, 78 (CNS1); Canakya- 
§lokah, Calcutta, 1319, edition, 78 (CNS); and 
the Vrddha Canakyah, Canakya-pranitah, Cal- 
cutta, 1332, edition, 315.25 (CPS). 

It is also quoted in Viramitrodaya, Samskira- 
prakiga, 525, 20-1; Smrti-candrika (Gharpure’s 
edition), 52.2; and the Subhiasita-ratna-bhanda- 
gara, 167.616. 

The Manava-dharmasastra text is found in three 
versions of Canakya, viz., the Vrddha Canakya, 
textus orantior (Canakya-niti-darpana, CVM), and 
the Vrddha Canakya, tertus simplicior (CvH I, 
CvL II) and the Canakya-niti-sistra (CNP I, 
CNT IV, CNSC, CNSI, CNS). From the Vrddha 
Canakya, tertus ornatior version, it was incorpo- 
rated in the Vrddha Canakyah, Canakya-pranitah 
edition. 

It deals, similarly as No. 4 with wisdom and is 
also not well-known. The text is quoted in two 
nibandhas and one Subhasita-samgraha. Also 
Bohtlingk quotes it in Indische Spriiche, 5095 
(1s). 

The Manava-dharmasistra text contains only 
one variant in y. Raghavananda’s commentary has 
evam guru-taram instead of tathad guru-gatam. 
The nibandhas usually follow the Manu text, but 
the various MSs, and editions of Canakya contain 
numerous variants, some of which are quite im- 
portant (in particular in y), while others are 
rather misspellings than variants. The Vrddha 
Canakya, textus ornatior version, and the Canakya- 
niti-Sistra version are different from the Manu 
text in £. 

The text of Canakya was undoubtedly borrowed 
directly from the Manava-dharmasgastra, but not in 
its purest form. 


1khanitvaé CVND, CNS; khatvd CNSC; khanih CvH; 
khana CvL II; khaté CVM, CNP I; yathd sanim CvL I. 
*bhitale vari vindati (bindati) CVND, CVM, CNS, 
CNSC; CNP I; tisanatrena CvL II. *narah CvH; naro 
CvL Il. ‘vahy CvL 1; vari CVM. *khanitum ichati 
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CvH; artha gachati CvL I; arghagattachati (2?) CvL II, 
Sevam guru-taram Raghavananada’s commentary (see 
fn. 7). *yatha IS; evar VRS, SCM (see fn. 6). * tasa 
(?) CvL I; tara (2?) CvL II. *vidyé CvL I; bhitala 
CVM. ?°dhimdnddatum ichati CvH. ™ Susarsam CvL 
I; gugrusam CvL II. 1% adhigacchanti CNP I; va’dhi° 
VRS. 


No. 8. Mn. 2. 223. 


yadi stri yady avarajah sreyah kvicit samacaret, 
tat sarvamdcared yukto yatra va’sya* 
ramen-manah, 


“Tf a woman or a junior® perform a good act 
(conducing to religious merit, worldly prosperity 
and pleasure), they should perform it with perse- 
verance as well as any other (permissible) act in 
which they find selfsatisfaction.” 

This maxim occurs in the Vrddhacainakya-niti- 
samuccaya edition, Ahmedabad, 1913, 12.14. 

The Manava-dharmagistra text is found only in 
one edition belonging to the Vrddha Canakya, 
textus ornatior version, viz., the Vrddhacanakya- 
niti-samuccaya edition. 

The maxim deals with acts performed by women 
or juniors; it is not well-known. It does not occur 
in Subhasita-sarngrahas or nibandhas. 

The Manava-dharmasastra text contains only 
two unimportant variants. The Jolly’s text has in 
B sasdcaret while all other texts have samdcaret. 
The Canakya text has also correctly samdcaret. In 
addition in 8 most texts have ca’sya while some 
Medhatithi texts and the anonymous Kasmirian 
commentary has va’sya. The Canakya text has 
also vd’sya. 

The text of Canakya was undoubtedly borrowed 
directly from the Manava-dharmasgastra. 


1 sasdcaret Mn (Jolly’s edition). *cd’sya in some Mn 
commentaries. *or a person of lower class, a Sidra 
(Medhatithi). 


No. 9. Mn 2. 240. 


1sériyo ratnany atho? vidya dharmah saucam 
subhdasitam, 

ee Sie a — - a es 5 

Svividhani cadpyadustant samddeyani* sarvatah. 


“ Wives like gems,® wisdom, purity, wise sayings 
and various arts may be acquired from all sources.” 

This maxim occurs in the Vrddhacanakya-niti- 
samuccaya edition, Ahmedabad, 1913, 12.15. — 

It also occurs in the Devala-smrti quoted in 
Viramitrodaya, Sarnskira-prakaga (VRS), 514. 
1-2. 
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It is also quoted in A. W. Carr’s, A Collection 
of Telugu Proverbs, 147. 

The Manava-dharmsastra text is found only in 
one Canakya-compendium belonging to the Vrd- 
dha Canakya, textus ornatior version, viz., the 
Vrddha Canakya-niti-samuccaya edition. 

The maxim deals with the sources of acquisition 
of wisdom, dharma, ete. from different sources. It 
is not well-known, although similar thoughts are 
expressed also in different sources, viz., by Ujjvala- 
datta ad Unadisititra (3.14); Mallinaitha ad 
Kumarasambhava (6.30) ; in the Brahmavaivarta- 
purana (2.56,22); the Mahabharata (12. 165, 
31-2) ; as well as in other Canakya’s compendia, 
such as the Canakya-niti-darpana (1.16) and 
other editions and MSs of the Vrddha Canakya, 
tertus simplicior version, which repeat the Ca- 
nakya-niti-darpana stanza; the Canakya-raja-niti- 
sistram edition (3.7); the Bodhi Canakyam, Cal- 
cutta edition (163); and other MSs of the 
Canakya-sira-samngraha version which repeat this 
maxim, the Canakyaégatakam edited by J. Vidya- 
sigara (Calcutta, 1926) (16) and numerous other 
editions and MSs belonging to the Canakya-niti- 
Sistra version. It is also found in the Devala- 
smrti and in one Subhasita-samgraha. Also 
Bohtlingk quotes it in his Indische Spriiche (7194). 

The first pada of this maxim can be interpreted 
in two different ways. And so, Raghavainanda 
understands this pada as meaning “wives like 
gems,” while Medhatithi and Govindaraja “ wives, 
Pinal 

The Manava-dharmagastra text contains one 
important variant in y: commentaries by Medha- 
tithi, Govindaraja, Sarvajha-Naraiyana, Kullika 
and Raghavananda have silpani capyadustan, 
while Nandana’s commentary and the vulgata have 
vividhani ca silpani. The Canakya text and the 
Devala-smrti follow the vulgata and the Nan- 
dana’s commentary. The Devala-smrti has also 
some variants in a and 6, while the Canakya text 
in. The Nitisira in Telugu is different in a. 


The text of Canakya was undoubtedly borrowed 
from the vulgata text of the Manava-dharmagastra 
or from the Nandana’s commentary of Manu. 


‘ratnam nama striyo Devala-smrti. “%adho Nitisira. 
* vivdhani ca gilpadni commentaries of Nandana, vulgata, 
Mandlik’s edition, and some other editions based on 
these texts, CV, Devala-smrti. ‘°devdni CV. °sar- 
vasah Devala-smrti. °® Raghavanandana’s commentary; 
Medhatithi and Govindaraija— wives, gems.” 


Nos. 10, 11, 12. Mn 3.55, 56, 57. 


pitrbhir bhatrbhis caitah patibhir devarais 
tatha, 

pijyd bhiisayitavyas* ca bahu kalydna- 
mipsubhih 

yatra nadryas* tu pijyante ramante* tatra 
devatah, 

*yatraitas tuna® pijyante® sarvas tatra@ phalah’ 
kriyah. 

Socantt jamayo*® yatra vinasyatydsu® tat kulam, 

“na socanti** tu yatraita vardhate taddhi™ 
sarvada. 


“They should be honoured and adorned by their 
fathers and brothers, husbands, brothers-in-law 
who are desirous (of their own) well-being. 

“Where women are honoured, there the gods 
rejoice, but where they are not honoured, there 
all religious rites are ineffectual. 

“Where female relations are made pitiable, the 
family (of those responsible) soon perishes com- 
pletely, but that family who does not do so pros- 
pers always.” 

These three maxims occur in the Vrddha- 
canakya-niti-samuccaya edition, Ahmedabad, 1913, 
14. 13-5. 

The first of these maxims is also quoted in the 
Parasara-dharma-samhitaé, 1.2; 111.16-7 (PS); 
Smrti-candrika (Gharpure’s edition), 243.9; 
Smrtimuktiphalam, 143.23 (SMPh); Balam- 
bhatti, Vivaha-prakarana (Gharpure’s edition), 
230.21 (yd only) (BBh); and Vyavaharartha- 
samuccaya, 121. 

The second of these maxims occurs in the Maha- 
bharata (Roy’s edition), 13.46, 5-6 (MBh). It 
is also quoted in the Paraéara-dharma-samhita, 
1.2; 111. 18-9; Smrtimuktaphalam, 143. 24; 
Balambhatti, Vivaha-prakarana (Gharpure’s edi- 
tion), 212.22 and 230.23; Vivada-ratnakara (in 
Bibl. Ind.), 418.1211 (VRK); and Vyavaha- 
rakalpataruh, Prajfiapasthala, 130. It is farther 
quoted in the Subhasita-ratna-bhandagara, 389. 
493. 

The third of these maxims is also quoted in the 
Paragara-dharma-samhita, 1.2; 112. 1-2; Smrti- 
muktaphalam, 143. 25; Balambhatti, Vivaha- 
prakarana (Gharpure’s edition), 212.23; Vivada- 
ratnikara (in Bibl. Ind.), 418.1211; and Vyava- 
harakapataruh, Prajnapasthala, 130. 

The Manava-dharmasastra texts of these three 
maxims are found only in one Canakya’s compen- 
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dium belonging to the Vrddha Canakya tertus 
ornatior version, viz., the Vrddha Canakya-niti- 
samuccaya edition. 

The three maxims deal with women and their 
duty to honour them. The maxims form a part of 
a longer extract from Manu (3. 55-62). It is pos- 
sible that all these maxims, or some of them, were 
a later addition to Manu, the more so as the cor- 
responding section in the Mahabharata (13. 46) 
stops right here (Hopkins) and stanzas 57 to 66 
were omitted by Medhatithi. Despite that, the 
three maxims were well-known. 

As to the first one, similar thought, are ex- 
pressed in the Mahabharata (13.46,3) and the 
Yajnavalkya Smrti (1.82). This maxim is often 
quoted in the nibandhas. No variants occur in the 
Manu text. This text is also found without any 
changes in the nibandhas and in the Canakya text. 
Only one variant occurs in some MSs of the Para- 
gara-dharma-samhita. 

The second maxim also occurs in the Maha- 
bharata. It is often quoted in the nibandhas and in 
Subhisita-samgrahas. Also Béhtlingk quotes it in 
Indische Spriiche, 5063. Some variants occur in 
the Manu text. The anonymous Kagmirian com- 
mentary has in a yatraita na hi while the other 


texts have yatraitds tu na; Govindaraja’s commen- 
tary has in B ramantt, while the other texts have 
ramante; and in 8 Nandana’s commentary has 
tasy@ phalah, while the other texts have tatra 


*phalah. The Smrtimuktaiphalam follows the text 
used in Nandana’s commentary. Canakya’s text 
follows the common Manu text. Some variants 
occur also in the Mahabharata and some nibandhas. 

Similar thoughts as those expressed in the third 
maxim are also found in the Mahabharata (13. 
46,6), i. e., the next one to that identical with the 
second maxim. This maxim is also often quoted 
in the nibandhas. 

The texts of the three Canakya’s maxims, which 
form an entirety, were undoubtedly borrowed di- 
rectly from the Manava-dharmasistra, but not 
from the Medhatithi’s text. They were also in- 
corporated in the Canakya text one after the other 
as they occur in Manu. 

1 posayitavyds$ PS (variant). *striyo yatra ca MBh. 
*ramanti Govindarija’s commentary. ‘ yatraitd na hi 
anonymous KaSmirian Commentary; apijitds ca MBh; 
yatraitad na prapijyante VRK. *na pra®° VRK. * ya- 
traitah MBh; yatremds PS (variant). 7 tasyd@’phaléh 
Nandana’s commentary, SMPh. *ydmayo BBh, VRK. 
® pranasyatydsu VRK. 1°na ca gocanti PS (variant). 
11 gocanti PS (variant). 12 taddhi BBh. 
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No. 13. Mn. 4. 85. 
dasa-siina-samam * 
dhavajah,* 
5 dasa-dhvaja-sama vesya dasa-vesyd-samo 
nrpah® 


cakram? dasa-cakra-samo ? 


“ One oil-press is as bad as ten slaughter-houses, 
one liquor-seller’s shop as bad as ten oil-presses; 
one prostitute (brothel) as bad as ten liquor- 
seller’s shops, one king as bad as ten prostitutes 
(brothels) .” 

This maxim occurs in MS. 1518 a (Eggeling 
3990) in the India Office Library in London, 305, 

It is also quoted in Smrtimuktaphalam, 55. 20 
(SMPh); and Balambhatti, Snataka-prakarana 
(Gharpure’s edition), 401. 6. 

The Manava-dharmasastra text is found in only 
one Canakya’s compendium belonging to the 
Canakya-niti-sastra version; this MS is one of the 
“longer ” MSs and not an astottarasata. The MS 
contains many interpolations. 

The maxim deals with places considered to be 
of bad reputation and with the bad king. It isa 
well known maxim. Similar thoughts are also ex- 
pressed in the preceding stanza of the Manava- 
dharmasastra (4.84) and in the YAajiiavalkya- 
smrti (1.141).7. The maxim is also quoted in 
some nibandhas. 

The Manu text contains some important vari- 
ants. The commentaries of Medhatithi, Govin- 
daraja, Raghavananda, Nandana, Sarvajiia-Nara- 
yana and of the anonymous Kaégmirian have in 
yd “sama vesya dasa-vesyd-samo, while the com- 
mentary of Kullika, some MSs of Raghavananda’s 
and of the anonymous Kaégmirian commentaries 
and the vulgata have °samo veso dasa-vesa-samo. 
In the first case the liquor-seller’s shops and the 
bad king are compared with prostitutes and in the 
second with brothels. The latter comparison 
seems to be nearer to the original thought of the 
author because the maxim deals mostly with 
“places” and not “ persons” of bad reputation. 
The Canakya text follows closely the text used in 
the first group of commentators. This text is also 
used in the nibandhas which, however, contain 
some other unimportant variants which are some- 
times rather misspellings than variants; the same 
remarks refers also to the Canakya text. 

The text of Canakya was undoubtedly borrowed 
directly from the Manava-dharmasgiastra, but prob- 
ably not from the original text of Manu. 


1samag SMPh. *cakri CNI, SMPh. *cakri°® CNI, 
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SMPh. ‘dhvaji SMPh. *°samo vego daéga-vega-samo 
Kullika’s commentary, some other MSs of Raghava- 
nanda’s and of the anonymous KaSmirian commentaries 
and the vulgata. °murpa CNI. 7Cf. L. Sternbach, 
Ganiki-vrtta-samgrahah, Visvesvardnand Indol. Series 4. 


No. 14. Mn 4. 160. 


sarvam* para-vasam? duhkham sarvam® 
dtma-vasam* sukham, 

Setad® vidyat™ samdsena® laksanam® 
sukha-duhkhayoh.*° 


“Jn a few words the definition of pleasure and 
pain is as follows: all that depends on others is 
painful; all that depends on oneself is pleasing.” 

This maxim occurs in the Canakya-raja-niti- 
gistram edition (Calc. Or. Ser. 2), 6.97% (CRC); 
MS. Sansk. 15 in the Bodleian Library in Oxford, 
6.60 (CRB) ; MS. 1559 in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 6.52 yé 
(a8 are missing) (CRP); MS. No. 347 of 1892-95 
in the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute in Poona, 6. 53 
(CRBh I) ; MS. No. 348 of 1892-95 in the Bhan- 
dirkar O. R. Institute in Poona, 6.55 (CRBh 
II); MS. Add. 2525 in the University Library in 
Cambridge, 6.44 (CRCa); the Bodhi Canakyam 
edition by Bhoobhun Chaund Dutt, Calcutta, 147 
(CSBD); MS. or. fol. 598 in the Universitats- 
bibliothek in Tiibingen (Weber No. 1591), 2.49 
(CSB I); MS. belonging to Professor J. W. de 
Jong in Leiden, 2.47 (CSJ); MS. Add. 1539 in 
the University Library in Cambridge, 2.48 (CSC 
I); MS. Add. 1346 in the University Library in 
Cambridge, 147 (CSC Ii); MS. Cod. or. 8857, 
Lub/D 122 in the University Library in Leiden, 
2.47 (CSLd); and the Vrddha Canakya, Canakya- 
pranitah, Calcutta, 13832 edition, 153.51 (CPS). 

It also occurs in the Garuda-purana, 1. 113, 60; 
and the Brahmadharma, 2. 4, 4. 

It is also quoted in Mandana-parijata (in Bibl. 
Ind.), 14.9-10 (MP); and Apararka’s commen- 
tary on the Yajfiavalya-smrti, 223. 3-4 (Apar.). 

The Manava-dharmaégastra text is found in 
thirteen Canakya’s compendia belonging to the 
Canakya-rija-niti-sastra and Canakya-sira-satn- 
graha versions. Some of these texts are corrupt 
(viz, CSJ) and some are incomplete (viz., CRP; 
this text has a and @ only). The text was in- 
corporated into the CPS text from the Canakya- 
raja-niti-sastra version. 

The maxim deals with pleasure and pain and is 
well-known. It is also quoted in the Brhaspati- 
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samhita of the Garuda-puraina from which it was 
probably incorporated into the Canakya-raja-niti- 
Sastra version (or vice-versa) and in the Brahma- 
dharma. Also one nibandha and one commentary 
quotes this maxim. It is also quoted by Bohtlingk 
in Indtsche Spriiche, 5272 (1S). 


No variants occur in the different Manu texts 
but some important variants from the Manu text 
are noted in particular in one of the MSs of the 
Canakya-raja-niti-sastra version (CRBh II) and 
in all the texts of the Canakya-saira-samngraha ver- 
sion, particularly in the CSJ MS. 


The Manava-dharmasastra maxim is very close 
to the Canakya-raja-niti-sistra text and it was 
most probably borrowed directly from Manu but 
not in its purest form. 


1sarva CSC I. “?paravasam CSJ. *vasam CSJ. 
*dtmavasam CSJ; atma°® CSC II. ‘*susvahah svama- 
nusya@ndm ca kravat parivartatenam (7?) CRBh II. 
®yetad CSJ; aitad CSB II. ‘vidya CSJ; vidydh IS; 
vindyat IS; viprét CSB II. *®samdsenam CSJ; samd- 
nena IS. *®laksane CSJ. 1° °duhkyo CSJ, CSC I, CSC 
II; sukha-duhkhayo CSB I. 


No. 15. Mn 5. 56. 


na mamsa-bhaksane* doso* na madye* na ca 
maithune,* 

pravrttir esa® bhitandm® nivrttis tu 
mahaiphala.? 


“Tt is no sin to eat meat, to drink spirituous 
beverages, or to have sexual intercourse, since that 
is the natural disposition of men; but abstention 
from them brings great reward.” 


This maxim occurs in the Boddhi Canakya edi- 
tion by Bhoobhun Chaund Dutt, Calcutta, 292 
(CSBD); MS. or. fol. 598 in the Universitits- 
bibliothek in Tiibingen (Weber No. 1591), 3.91 
(CSB I); MS. or. fol. 599 in the Universitats- 
bibliothek in Tiibingen (Weber No. 1592), 3.92 
(CSB II); MS. belonging to Professor J. W. de 
Jong in Leiden, 3.92 (CSJ); MS. Add. 1539 in 
the University Library in Cambridge, 3.93 (CSC 
I); MS. Add. 1346 in the University Library in 
Cambridge, 292 (CSC II); MS. Cod. or. 8857 
Lub/D 122 in the University Library Leiden, 2. 92 
(CSLd). 

It is also quoted in the Parasara-dharma- 
samhita, 1.2; 389.11-2 (PS); Viramitrodaya, 
Ahnikaprakasa, 537. 3-4 (VRA); Balambhatti, 
Bhaksyabhaksya-prakarna (Gharpure’s edition), 
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447. 25 (BBh) ; Prayascittaviveka, 277 (PV) ; and 
Silapani’s Dipakalika, 22.14 (SD). 

The Manava-dharmasiastra text is found in the 
Canakya-sira-samgraha version in seven texts, of 
which one (viz., CSB II) is corrupt. 

The maxim deals with abstention from worldly 
pleasures. It is very well known. The maxim is 
quoted in many nibandhas and commentaries. 

No variants occur in Manu nibandha texts (with 
one exception) and in the commentaries. How- 
ever the MSs and the only edition of the Canakya- 
sira-samgraha version contain several variants 
from the Manu text ; they are however unimportant. 

It is difficult to conclude what was the exact 
source of the maxim as found in the Canakya-sara- 
samgraha version. It is certain, however, that the 
text of Canakya was borrowed from Manu, though 
it does not correspond to it word by word. 


1 bhaksanam CSBD, CSJ, CSC II; bhaksana CSLd; 
bhaksano CSB I. *dosé CSJ; dosam CSC I, CSC II, 
CSB II; dosaigé CSB I. *madyam CSBD, CSJ, CSLd; 
madya CSB I. ‘4 maithunam CSBD, CSC I, CSC II, 
CSB I, CSLd. 5 eva CSBD, CSC I, CSC I, CSC II, CSB 
I, CSB II; evté CSJ. ° bhitad CSJ; karttavyam CSB I. 
7 mahdphalam CSLd, CSC I, CSC II, CSB 1; mahdphalah 
BBh. 


No. 16. Mn. 5. 106." 


sarvesim? eva saucindm*® artha-saucanir* 
param? smrtam,® 

Tyo'rthe Ssucir hi sa sucir na mrdvari®-sucth 
Sucth. 


“ Of all pure things, purity of acquiring wealth 
is considered to be the best; he who gains wealth 
with clean hands is really pure ; not he who purifies 
himself with earth and water.” 

This maxim occurs in the Canakya-raja-niti- 
Sistram edition (Calc. Or. Ser. 2), 6.40 (CRC) ; 
MS. Sansk. f. 15 in the Bodleian Library in Ox- 
ford, 6.33 (CRB); MS. 1559 in the Library of 
the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 
6.29 (CRP); MS. No. 347 of 1892-95 in the 
Bhandarkar O. R. Institute in Poona, 6. 30 (CRBh 
I); MS. No. 348 of 1892-95 in the Bhandarkar 
O. R. Institute in Poona, 6.27 (CRBh II); MS. 
Add. 2525 in the University Library in Cambridge, 
6.26 (CRCa); MS. No. 5119 from Tanjore, 235 
(CNT IV); MS. 5122 from Tanjore, 9 (CnT VII); 
and the Vrddha-canakyah, Canakya-pranitah, Cal- 
cutta, 1332 edition, 164. 83 (CPS). 

It also occurs in the Visnu-smrti, 22.89 (Vi); 
and the Garuda-purana, 1. 113.36 (GP). 


It is also quoted in Hemiadri’s Caturvarga- 
cintamani, Parigesakhanda, 3. 1; 792. 14-5 (Hem); 
Smrtisaroddhara, 249. 10-2 (SSar); and Nrsimha- 
prasada, Sraddha-sira, 90. 1-2 (NrPr). 

The Manava-dharmagastra text is found in the 
Canakya-raja-niti-sastra and the Canakya-niti- 
astra versions. It was incorporated in the Vrd- 
dha-cinakya, Canakya-pranitah edition from the 
Canakya-raja-niti-sastra version. 

The maxim deals with purity in the acquisition 
of wealth and is a very well-known stanza. It 
also occurs in the Visnu-smrti and is quoted in 
several nibandhas. The Brhaspati-samhita of the 
Garuda-purana from which it was probably in- 
corporated into the Canakya-raja-niti-sastra_ver- 
sion (or vice-versa) quotes this maxim also, but is 
different in y5. It is also quoted by Bohtlingk in 
Indische Spriiche, 6957. 

The Manu texts contain some variants. The 
commentaries of Nandana and of the anonymous 
Kasmirian have in a varndndm instead of saucé- 
nam. Otherwise there are no variants in the Manu 
text. The Canakya-raja-niti-sistra texts contain 
several minor variants from the Manu text, of 
which one is also found in the Visnu-smrti. 

The Canakya text was undoubtedly borrowed 
directly from the Manava-dharmagastra, but not 
from the texts used in the commentaries of 
Nandana and of the anonymous Kaégmirian. 

1In some other editions, e.g., Jhi’s edityion, 5. 108. 
2sdrvasim CRP. “*varndndm Nandana’s and anony- 
mous KaSmirian’s commentaries. Also quoted in Jhi’s 
edition as a possible variant. * anna-Saucam GP; antah 
gaucam SSar. * para CRCa. * pragasyate CRC, CPS; 
visisyate GP. 7 yo’nndrthair(a) gucih Saucat na mrdé 
varind gucih GP; yo’ntah SSar; yo’nne Vi. * Suci(h) 
sa hi CRC, CRB, CRBh I, CRBh II, CRCa, CPS, Vi. 
® mrdbharaih CRC; na mrdbhadra CRP, CRBh, I, CRBh 
II, CRCa. 


No. 17. Mn 5. 155." 


nasti strinam prthag? yajno* na vratam * 
ni py uposanam,° 

Spatim* susriisate® yena® tena svarge 
mahiyate. 


“No sacrifice, no (religious) observance, 00 
(religious) fasting is allowed to women separately 
from their husbands; it is only by honouring his 
husband that the wife is exalted in heaven.” 

The maxim occurs in MS. 1566 in the Library 
of the University of Pennsylvania (CNPh). 

It also occurs in the Visnu-smrti, 25.15 (Vi). 


=a 
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It is also quoted in Smrti-candrika (Gharpure’s 
edition), 252.10 (SC); Balambhatti, Vivaha- 
parakarana (Gharpure’s edition), 213.14 (BBh) ; 
Gadadhara-paddhati, Kala-sira, 52.5 (a8), 129. 
15 (a8) (GaP); Samskararatnamala, 675. 13-4 
(SRM); Varsa Kriya Kaumundi 579. 11-2 
(VKK); Purusarthacintamani (Nirnaya Sagara 
Press), 201. 7-8 (a8) (PC); Smrtisaroddhira, 
101. 22 (a8) ; Madana-parijata, 193. 9-10 (MaP) ; 
Vidhana-parijata, 2. 729, 2-3 (VP); Vyavahara- 
kalpataruh, Prajnapasthala, 135 (VyK) ; Vivada- 
bhangarnavah, 21 (VBh); Vyavahararthasamuc- 
caya, 124 (VyS) ; and Subhisita-ratna-bhandagara, 
351.16 (SRBh). 

The Manava-dharmasiastra text is found only in 
one Canakya MS. belonging to the Canakya-niti- 
sistra version. It is one of the longer MSs of this 
version. 

The maxim deals with the duty of the wife to 
honour her husband. It is a well-known maxim 
which also occurs in the Visnu-smrti. It is also 
quoted in numerous nibandhas and in some Su- 
bhasita-sammgrahas. Bohtlingk also quotes it in his 
Indische Spriiche, 3686 (IS). Similar thoughts 
are expressed in the Mahabharata (13. 46, 13; 3. 
204, 22-3), the Ramayana (2. 24, 26-7), in another 
place of the Manava-dharmasgistra (9.29) and in 
the Markandeya-purana, 16.61 (MP), the two 
first two padas of which are identical with the 
Manava-dharmasgastra text. 

The Manava-dharmasastra text contains some 
variants. In a the commentary of Govindaraja 
has dharmo instead of yajno (the same variant 
occurs also in the Gadadhara-paddhati) ; in B the 
commentaries of Medhatithi, the anonymous Kas- 
mirian and the vulgata have upositam instead of 
uposanam (the same variant occurs in the Cana- 
kya’s compendium, the Visnu-smrti, the Markan- 
deya-purana and the Varsa Kriya Kaumudi). 
Cinakya’s compendium has also other, but not im- 
portant, variants in a and y from the Manu text. 
The numerous variants in the nibandhas are of no 
particular importance. 

Canakya’s text was borrowed undoubtedly from 
the Manava-dharmagistra but it is difficult to 
establish its exact source with more precision. 


In some other editions, e.g., Jhi’s edition, 5. 153. 
*prthak CNPh, japo BBh, GaP. * dharmo Govindariaja’s 
commentary, GaP; yajo VyK. ‘* &rdddham MP. ° uposi- 
tam Medhatithi’s, anonymous KaSmirian’s commentaries, 
vulgata, CNPh, Vi, MP, VKK. ° Susriisuyati bhartaram 
SRM. ‘patih MaP, SC. *%samsevate CNPh, VP; sam- 
sevyate MaP. *®tena SRM; ya tu CNPh, VP, yat tu Vi. 


No. 18. Mn 6. 46. 


drsti-pitam* nyaset® padam *vastra-piitam 
*jalam prbet,® 

satya-pitam® vaded vacam* *manah-pitam 
samacaret. 


“Let him place his foot purified by looking 
down, let him drink water purified by cloth, let 
him utter words purified by truth, let him act 
with pure mind.” 

The maxim occurs in all editions of the Cana- 
kya-niti-darpana, 10.2 (CVND), including the 
Vrddha-Canakhyanum (Nirnaya Sagara Press, 
Bombay, 1874) edition, 10.2 (CVM) ; the follow- 
ing seven editions: Uber 100 Spriiche des Canakya 
by A. Weber (Berlin, 1865), 102 (CNW); Ra- 
janitau Canikya-mini-viracitam (no place, no 
date), 136 (CNM); Canikya-muni-krtam (Alla- 
habad, samnvat 1880), 102 (CNMN); Canakya- 
§loka-samgrahah (Calcutta, 1918), 38 (CNSl); 
Canakya-sloka-samgraha (Calcutta, 1915), 38 
(CNSC); Canakya-slokah (Calcutta, 1319), 37 
(CNS) ; Canakya-niti-mala (Calcutta, 1324), 77 
(CNNM); the following three MSs. No. 5119 
from Tanjore, 138 (CNT IV); No. 5122 from 
Tanjore (CnT VII), 10; No. 1518a (Eggeling 
3990) in the India Office Library in London, 24 
(CNI); and in the Vrddha-cinakyah, Canakya- 
pranitah (Calcutta, 1332) edition, 278.18 (CPS). 

It also occurs in the Markandeya-purana, 41. 4 
(MP) ; and the Sukasaptati, tertus simplicior, 17 
(16. 12-3) (SS). 

It is also quoted in the Parasara-dharma- 
samhita, 1.2; 194.2 (PS) ; in Silapani’s Dipaka- 
lika, 49.17 (SD); and in Apararka’s commentary 
on the Yajiavalkya-smrti, 953. 24-5 (Apar). 

The Manava-dharmasastra text is found in the 
Vrddha canakya, textus ornatior, and the Canakya- 
niti-Sastra versions; of the latter one, the MS. 
1518a in the India Office Library in London has 
the two verses transposed, viz., yi/aB. The text 
was incorporated in the Vrddha-canakyah, Cana- 
kya pranitah edition from the Canakya-niti- 
darpana editions. 

The maxim deals with the procedure for an 
ascetic, but at the time when it was incorporated 
into Canakya’s compendia it probably lost its 
original meaning. 

The maxim is well-known. It occurs in the 
Markandeya-purana, the textus simplicior of the 
Sukasaptati, several nibandhas and commentaries 
and various Subhasita-samgrahas, such as Kavi- 
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tamrtakipa, 4; Subhasitarnava, 193; and M. W. 
Carr’s Collection of Telugu Proverbs (Madras, 
1868), 416. Also Bohtlingk quotes it in Indische 
Spriiche, 2934 (1S). 

No variants occur in the Manava-dharmasastra 
text. The Markandeya-purina has some changes 
in a and §; the latter is important. The Canakya 
text has some variants from the Manu text, of 
which only one, in y, is important. The nibandhas 
follow the Manu text; Apararka’s text has one 
variant in y which also occurs in the Markandeya- 
purana. 

The text of Canakya was undoubtedly borrowed 
directly from the Manava-dharmagastra and not 
from Markandeya-purana. 


1 caksuh-pitam MP, LOM,H in SS omitted. *kgsipet 
CNMN; ndset CNSC; nyasyet IS; saddt CNM. * vastram 
CNM. ‘ pibej jalam CVND, CPS. ° pivej jalam A in $8, 
® (or °pitam) ; sastra-pitam CVND, CPS, CNS, CNSC. 
Tyikyam CVND, CNW, CPS, CNS, CNSC, 8S; vdnin 
MP, Apar. *buddhi-piitam ca cintayet MP. 


No. 19. Mn 7. 8. 


balo’pi na’vamantavyo manusya itt bhiimipah,* 
mahati devata hy esa* nara-riipena*® tisthati. 


“ Even though a child, the king should not be 
despised, as if he were a mere mortal; for he is a 
great divinity in human form.” 

This maxim occurs in the Vrddhacinakya-niti- 
samuccaya edition, Allahabad, 1913, 16. 21. 

It also occurs in the Mahabharata (Bhandarkar 
edition), 12. 68,40; the Nitiprakasika, 8.5; and 
in the Hitopadega (Johnson’s edition, 2. 81; Schle- 
gel’s and Lassen’s edition, 2.80; Miiller’s edition, 
2.82; Peterson’s edition, 2.74; H. Blatt’s Nepali 
edition, 2.73, Kale’s edition, 2. 82 ; Hamilton’s edi- 
tion, 52. 8-9; Colebrooke’s edition, 68. 15-6). 

It is also quoted in the Parasara-dharma- 
samhita, 1.1; 448.7-8 and 3.1; 4.1-2 (PS); 
Viramitrodaya, Rajaniti-prakaga, 17. 21-2; Ra- 
janiti-ratnikara, 68.16-7 (RRK); and the Su- 
bhasita-ratna-bhandagara, 142. 8. 

The Manava-dharmasgastra text is found in only 
one Canakya-compendium belonging to the Vrddha 
Canakya, tertus ornatior version, viz., the Vrd- 
dhacainakya-niti-samuccaya edition. 

The maxim deals with the obligation to honour 
a king, even if he is a child. It is a well-known 
maxim found also in the Mahabharata, the Hitopa- 
dega, the Nitiprakasika and several nibandhas and 
commentaries. It is also quoted in some Subha- 
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sita-samgrahas. Also Bohtlingk quotes it in 
Indische Spriiche, 4446. 

No variants occur in the Manava-dharmasgistra 
text. The Canakya’s text follows closely the Manu 
text. In the Mahabharata it is different. Other- 
wise the variants are unimportant. 

The text of Canakya was undoubtedly borrowed 
directly from the Manava-dharmagastra and not 
from the Mahabharata. 


1 bhiipatih in Peterson’s edition of the Hitopadesa; na 
hi jatvavamantavyo manusyair iti bhiimipah Mahabhi- 
rata. *hy etd gh in RRK; pijyd P in Schlegel’s and 
Lassen’s edition of the HitopadeSa. *’nanta-riipena B 
in PS 3.1. 


No. 20. Mn 7. 22. 


sarvo dandajito loko? durlabho hi sucir narah,? 
dandasya ht *bhayat sarvam jagad bhogaya 
kalpate.* 


“It is by the threat of punishment that the 
whole world is kept under control, for a guiltless 
man is hard to find; through fear of punishment 
this universe enjoys its blessings.” 

This maxim occurs in the Vrdhhacainakya-niti- 
samuccaya edition, Allahabad, 1913, 16. 22. 

It also occurs in the Mahabharata (Roy’s edi- 
tion), 12. 15,34 (MBh) and the Brahmadharma, 
2.11, 4. 

It is also quoted in Viramitrodaya, Rajaniti- 
prakaga, 286. 2-3 and 292.22-3 (VRR); Raja- 
niti-ratnikara, 63. 13-4 (RRK) ; and Vivadacinta- 
mani, 168. 10-1 (VC). 

The Manava-dharmasgastra text is found only in 
one Canakya-compendium belonging to the Vrddha 
Canakya, textus ornatior version, viz., the Vrd- 
dhacinakya-niti-samuccaya edition. 

The maxim deals with punishment and forms 
the basis for the dandaniti. It states that only 
through the threat of punishment men are kept 
on the right path, because very seldom people are 
pure by their own nature (VRR 286). 

The maxim is well-known. It also occurs in the 
Brahmadharma and the Mahabharata; the latter 
text is however different in y8. It is also quoted 
in some nibandhas and commentaries. Also Boht- 
lingk quotes this maxim in his Indische Spriiche, 
6958. 

No variants occur in the Manu text. The text 
of the Mahabharata differs in yé and has two un- 
important variants in a8. The Canakya text fol- 
lows closely the Manu text but contains one, prob- 
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ably, printing error in 8. The texts of the niban- 
dhas and commentaries follow the Manu text ; they 
contain only two unimportant variants in a and 8. 

The text of Canakya was undoubtedly borrowed 
directly from the Manava-dharmagastra and not 
from the Mahabharata. 


1loke MBh. ? guci-narah CV; narah gucir VC; janah 
MBh. *bhaydd bhito bhogdyaiva pravartate MBh. 
‘kalpyate RRK. 


No. 21. Mn 7. 45. 


dasa kimasamutthani! tatha@’stau? 
krodhajani ca,° 
*yyasanam durantani prayatnena vivarjayet. 


“Let him carefully shun the ten vices proceed- 
ing from love of pleasure® and eight proceeding 
from wrath®; they all end in misery.” 

This maxim occurs in the Vrddhacanakya-niti- 
samuccaya edition, Allahabad, 1913, 16. 23. 

It is also quoted in the Parasara-dharma- 
samhité 1.1; 473.1 (PS); Rajaniti-ratnikara, 
6. 12-3 (RRK) ; Krtyakalpataru of Bhatta Laksmi- 
dhara, Rajadharma-kanda (in Gaekwad Or. Ser.), 
143. 11-2 (KK) ; and in Viramitrodaya, Rajaniti- 
prakasa, 149. 9-10 (VRR). 

The Manava-dharmasastra text is found only in 
one Canakya-compendium belonging to the Vrddha 
Canakya, textus ornatior version, viz., the Vrddha- 
canakya-niti-samuccaya edition. 

The maxim deals with vices. It states that a 
man should avoid the ten vices proceeding from 
love of pleasure and eight proceeding from wrath. 
It does not enumerate however these vices. They 
are enumerated in the Manava-dharmagastra in 
the following verses; the inclusion of this par- 
ticular verse without the following ones does not 
make great sense. 

The maxim is well-known. It is quoted in 
several nibandhas and commentaries. The Para- 
Sara-dharma-samhita quotes this verse when de- 
scribing the vices which should be avoided by the 
king. Similar thoughts are very often expressed 
in various sources, in particular in the arthasastras. 
We find them in Kamandaki’s Nitisara (1. 39-68, 
11.12,14. 65); the Sukraniti-sira (1. 215, 238) ; 
the Markandeya-purana, quoted in the Paragara- 
dharma-samhita; the Matsya-purana quoted in 
Viramitrodaya, Rajanitiprakaga (146-9); the 
Visnu-smrti (3. 50-2), ete. 

The Manava-dharmagastra text contains some 
variants. The commentary of Medhatithi has in 
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8 tu instead of ca. Otherwise no variants occur in 
the Manu text. The Rajaniti-ratnikara has a 
small variant in a and the Canakya text has a 
printing mistake in 8. Otherwise it follows closely 
the Manu text. The Parasara-dharma-samhita is 
different in yé. 

The text of Canakya was undoubtedly borrowed 
directly from the Manava-dharmagastra. 


1°samucchrani RRK. *.taithdstaé CV. *tu Medhia- 
tithi’s commentary. ‘ mrgayd@’ksd(kso) diva svapnah 
parivadah striyo madah (damah) PS, °* They are 
enumerated in Mn 7.47. ° They are enumerated in Mn 
7. 48. 


No. 22. Mn. 7. 105. 


nasya' (c)chidram? paro*® *vidydd vidya® 
(c)chidram® parasya’ tu,® 

githet® karma’? wa@ngani “raksedvivaramat- 
manah. 


“The enemy should not know his (the king’s) 
weaknesses, but should know the weaknesses of his 
enemy ; he should conceal (before the enemy) the 
organization ** of his government, similarly as the 
tortoise does it with its limbs; he should shield his 
own weaknesses.” 

This maxim occurs in the Boddhi Canakya edi- 
tion by Bhoobhun Chaund Dutt, Calcutta, 107 
(CSBD); MS. or. fol. 598 in the Universitits- 
bibliothek in Tiibingen (Weber No. 1591), 2.7 
(CSB I); MS. or. fol. 599 in the Universitits- 
bibliothek in Tiibingen (Weber No. 1592), 107 
(CSB II); MS. belonging to Professor J. W. de 
Jong in Leiden, 2.7 (CSJ); MS. Add. 1539 in 
the University Library in Cambridge, 2.7 (CSC 
I); MS. Add. 1346 in the University Library in 
Cambridge, 107 (CSC II); MS. Cod. or. 8857 
Lub/D 122 in the University Library in Leiden, 
2.7% (CSLd). 

It also occurs in the Mahabharata (Roy’s edi- 
tion), 12. 140, 24; 1. 142, 8 and 12. 83, 48. 

It is quoted in the Krtyakalpataru of Bhatta 
Laksmidhara, Rajadharma-kanda (Gaekwad Or. 
Ser.), 152. 2-3 (KK); and Viramitrodaya, Raja- 
niti-prakaéa, 117. 8-9. 

The Manava-dharmasiastra text is found in seven 
texts of the Canakya-sira-sarngraha version, of 
which one, viz., CSB II, is corrupt. 

The maxim deals with advice to the king as 
regards his enemies. In connection with this 
maxim Viramiirodaya, Rajaniti-prakaéa, states 
that the king should try his best to keep his weak 
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points from being known by the enemy, and yet he 
himself should find out the weak points of the 
enemy, such as disaffection among the people and 
so forth; just as a tortoise hides within its body 
its head and other limbs, in the same manner the 
king should hide before his enemies the organiza- 
tion of his state and win over to his side, by 
bestowing gifts and honours, his own ministers and 
other officers; and if, by chance, some dissatisfac- 
tion should arise among his people, he should take 
remedial measures at once. Similar thoughts are 
often expressed in the arthasastra litterature, in 
particular in Kautilya’s Arthasastra. 

Although this maxim occurs also in three places 
of the Mahabharata it is not often quoted in this 
wording. It is found only in one nibandha and 
one commentary. Bdohtlingk quotes it in his 
Indische Spriiche, 3692 (IS). 

The Mianava-dharmasistra texts contain some 
variants: the commentaries of Medhatithi and 
Nandana have in 8 ca instead of tu. The same 
variant occurs also in most of the Canakya’s texts. 
The Mahabharata has some important variants in 
8 and unimportant ones in a. The Canakya text 
has several unimportant variants from the Manu 
text. The other sources follow the Manu text with 
one exception in ~. 

The text of Canakya was undoubtedly borrowed 
directly from the Manava-dharmasastra and not 
from the Mahabharata. 


1natma CSBD, CSC II, CSB I; dtma CSJ, CSC I, 
CSB II, CSLd, MBh 12.140. ?chidra CSC II; ksidram 
CSB I. * pare CSJ, CSB II, CSLd; parah MBh 1. 142 
and 12.83; ripur MBh 12.140. * vidydcchindydcchidram 
KK. °dadydd vidya CSC I, CSB I, CSLd; vidyah CSC 
II. *chidra CSC II; ksidram CSB 1; pasye cchidrena 
MBh; chidresu IS. * parena CSC II. *ca Medhiatithi’s 
and Nandana’s commentaries, CSBD, CSC I, CSC II, 
CSB I, CSLd; na CSBII. *grhe CSJ, CSC I; grhet CSB 
I: grha CSB II. karma CSJ; kurma CSLd. ™para- 
bhdavam ca labhayet CSBD, CSC II, CSB I; parabhavam 
ca laksaye(t) CSJ, CSC I, CSC II, CSB I, CSLd. 7? the 
limbs. 


No. 23. Mn 7.179. 
dyatyam* guna-dosa-jias tad-dtve* 
ksipra-niscayah, 
atite karya-Sesa-jnah *satrubhir nabhibhiyate. 


“He (the king), who forsees the good and the 
evil (which will result from his own actions), is 
quick in forming decisions on present (occasions), 
and understands the consequences of his acts of his 


past (conduct), will never be overcome by his 
enemies.” 

This maxim occurs in the Canakya-raja-niti- 
sistram edition (Calc. Or. Ser. 2), 8.44 (CRC); 
MS. sansk. f. 15 in the Bodleian Library in Ox- 
ford, 8.47 (CRB) ; MS. 1559 in the Library of the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 8. 45 
(CRP); in MS. No. 347 of 1892-95 in the Bhan- 
dirkar O. R. Institute in Poona, 8.45 (CRBh I); 
and in the Vrddhacanakya, Canakya-pranitah, 
Calcutta, 1332, edition, 244.65 (CPS). 

It is also quoted in the Krtyakalpataru of 
Bhatta Laksmidhara, Rajadharma-kanda, 113. 12-3 
(KK) ; Rajaniti-ratnakara, 58. 21-2 (RRK) ; and 
Viramitrodaya, Rajaniti-prakaga, 328. 18-9 (VRR). 

The Manava-dharmasastra text is found in some 
editions and MSs. of the Canakya-raja-niti-sastra 
version from which it was incorporated in the text 
of the Vrddha-cinakyah, Canakya-pranitah edition. 

The maxim deals with the description of an 
ideal king, a subject dealt with often in the artha- 
Sastras. The maxim is not well-known, though a 
similar thought is expressed in the Mahabharata 
(5. 38,55). It is quoted in some nibandhas and 
commentaries. Also Bohtlingk includes it in his 
Indisches Spriiche, 982. 

No variants occur in the Manava-dharmasastra 
text. The nibandhas and commentaries follow 
closely the Manu text. Only the Rajaniti-ratna- 
kara notes that some MSs. contain some unim- 
portant variants in a. The Canakya texts contain 
two unimportant variants from the Manu text in 
a and £ and one important variant in 6. 

The text of Canakya was undoubtedly borrowed 
directly from the Manava-dharmadgastra. 

1dyatya CRBh I; dyantya RRK (var.). * tad-dptau 
CRC, CRB, CRP, CRBh I. #*éatrur alpavalopisan (7?) 
CRBh I. 


No. 24. Mn 7. 213. 


apad arthe+ dhanam raksed* daran* raksed* 
dhanatr® api, 

Satmanam satatam* raksed® ddarair® api*® 
dhanair api.'* 


“Tet him protect his wealth for time of mis- 
fortune; let him protect his wife even with his 
wealth ; (but) let him always protect himself even 
by sacrificing his wife and his wealth.” 

The maxim occurs in all editions of the Cana- 
kya-niti-darpana, 1.6 (CVND), including the 
Vrddha-Canakhyanum (Nirnaya Sagara Press, 
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Bombay, 1874) edition, 1.6 (CVM); the Raja-niti. 
Canakya-muni-viracitam edition (Agra, 1920), 1. 6 
(CvA) ; Sri-atha-sodasa-canakya-priarambhah edi- 
tion (Bombay, Samvat 1932), 1.6 (CvS); MS. 
17072-4 (D) in the Université de Paris. Institut 
de Civilisation Indienne, 1.6 (CvP IV); MS. 
17072-5 (FE) in the Université de Paris. Institut 
de Civilisation Indienne, 1.6 (CvP V); MS. cod. 
ms. sanscr. 64 in the Niedersichsische Staats- und 
Universitatsbibliothek in Géttingen, 1.6 (CvGt) ; 
MS. or. fol. 1037 in the Universititsbibliothek in 
Tiibingen, 1.6 (CvTB); MS. H. 250 in the Har- 
yard University Library in Cabridge, Mass., 1. 6 
(CvH) ; MS. 2411 in the India Office Library in 
London, 1.6 (CvI); MS. 445 in the Karl-Marx 
Universitat, Universitatsbibliothek in Leipzig, 1. 6 
(CvL 1) ; MS. 446 in the Karl-Marx Universitat, 
Universitatsbibliothek in Leipzig, 1.6 (CvL II) ; 
MS. Cod. or. 8859; UB/123 in the University 
Library in Leiden, 1.6 (CvLd) ; MS. Walker 205c 
in the Bodleian Library in Oxford, 1.7 (CvW) ; 
the Canakya-raja-niti-sistram edition (Calc. Or. 
Ser. 2), 2.1 (CRC); MS. sansk. f. 15 in the 
Bodleian Library in Oxford, 2.1 (CRB); MS. 
1559 in the Library of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in Philadelphia, 2.1 (CRP); MS. No. 347 
of 1892-95 of the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute in 
Poona, 2.1 (CRBh I); MS. No. 348 of 1892-95 
of the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute in Poona, 2.1 
(CRBh II); the Canakyagatakam edition (Cal- 
cutta, 1926) and all other editions which republish 
this text, 29 (CNJV); the Canakya-niti-vyava- 
hira-sira-sarngrahah edition (Poona Or. Ser. 71), 
12 (CNS) ; Uber 100 Spriiche des Canakya by A. 
Weber (Berlin, 1865) edition, 8 (CNW); the 
Cinakyam. Codice Indiano edito dal Dre Emilio 
Bartoli (Napoli, 1911) edition, 45 (CNF); the 
Recension of Canakya used by Galanos . . . edition 
in Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, New 
Haven, 19 (CNG); the Canakya-slokah edition 
(Calcutta, 1319), A 11 (CNS) ; the Canakya-niti- 
mala edition (Calcutta, 1324), 68 (CNNM); the 
Cinakya-Satakam edition (Calcutta, 1319), 25 
(CNST) ; MS. 1566 in the Library of University 
of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 4 (CNPh) ; MS. 
Sascrit 684 (Cabaton 684) in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris, 7 (CNPN) ; MS. 1518a (Eg- 
geling 3990) in the India Office Library in Lon- 
don, 95 (CNI I); MS. Keith 7204 (Tagore 40b) 
in the India Office Library in London, 21 (CNI 
II); MS. No. 5119 from Tanjore, 195 (CNT IV), 
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and in the Vrddha-cinakyah, Canakya-pranitah 
(Caleutta, 1332) edition, 19.51 (CPS). 

The maxim also occurs in the Mahabharata 
(Roy’s edition), 1.160, 27 and 5.37, 18; the 
Pancatantra (Kielhorn’s and Biihler’s edition 1. 
356 and 3.86); the Hitopadega (Johnson’s edi- 
tion, 1.43; Schlegel’s and Lassen’s edition, 1. 36; 
Miiller’s edition, 1.41; Peterson’s edition, 1. 31; 
Blatt’s Nepali edition, 1. 31; Kale’s edition, 1. 42; 
Hamilton’s edition, 12. 15-6; Colebrooke’s edition, 
17. 1-2) ; the Vikramacarita (southern recension, 
12.1; Jainistic recension, 20.1); the Sukasapta- 
tati, textus ornatior, 321. 12-3, the Vetalapanica- 
vimznsatika, 19.16; Halayuddha’s Dharmaviveka, 
14; and the Garuda-purana 1.109.1. a is also 
found in the Hitopadega (Peterson’s edition, 3. 
122; Kale’s edition, 3. 126) ; and in the Bhojapra- 
bandha, 198. It forms there a part of another 
maxim. 

It is also quoted in Viramitrodaya, Rajaniti- 
prakaga, 413. 2-3 (VRR) ; Rajaniti-ratnakara, 31. 
16-7 (RRK) ; Krtyakalpataru of Bhatta Laksmi- 
dhara, Rajadharma-kanda (Gaekwad Or. Ser.), 
142.12 sqq. (KK) ; and Dharmakoéga, 3. 1978. 

The Manava-dharmasastra text is found in the 
Vrddha, Canakya, tertus ornatior, Vrddha Cana- 
kya, tertus simplicior, Canakya-raja-niti-sastra 
and Canakya-niti-sastra versions. It is found in 
addition to the numerous editions of the Canakya- 
niti-darpana in twenty-nine editions and MSs. 

The maxim deals with one’s own preservation. 
It is one of the best known stanzas in Sanskrit 
literature and as such was probably incorporated 
into many Canakya’s compendia. It occurs in the 
Mahabharata, Paiicatantra, Hitopadega, Vikrama- 
carita, Sukasaptati, Vetalapaficavimgatika, Hala- 
yuddha’s Dharmaviveka, the Brhaspati-Samhita 
of the Garuda-purana from which it was probably 
incorporated in the Canakya-raja-niti-sastra ver- 
sion (or vice-versa), in various Subhasita-samngra- 
has (Subhasita-ratna-bhandagara, 761.348). It 
is also quoted in Bohtlingk’s Indische Spriiche, 
958, and in various nibandhas and commentaries. 

The Manava-dharmasiastra texts contain some 
variants, One unimportant variant is quoted in 
Jolly’s edition in a; this edition has artham in- 
stead of arthe. This variant occurs also in many 
other sources. In addition, in y some commen- 
taries of Medhatithi have satatam while other com- 
mentaries of Medhatithi and the anonymous 
Kasmirian commentary has sarvato and Govinda- 
raja’s commentary sarvada; Nandana’s commen- 
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tary has tu tatha. Some MSs of the Vrddha 
Canakya, textus simplicior, and Canakya-niti- 
astra versions have also the same variant as some 
commentaries of Medhatithi and the anonymous 
Kaégmirian commentary. The other variants from 
the Manu text in Canakya’s compendia, epics, the 
katha and kavya sources, though numerous, are not 
important. 

The text of Canakya was undoubtedly borrowed 
directly from the Manava-dharmasastra or the 
Mahabharata. 


1artham HitopadeSa (Peterson’s, Nepali, Kale’s, P in 
Schlegel’s and Lassen’s editions), Vikramacarita (south- 
ern recension [VJENd as above], GS in the Jainistic 
recension), Sukasaptati, Bhojaprabandha, Dharmaviveka, 
CNJV, CNH CNS, CNF, CNPh, CNG, CNST, CNNM, 
CvP IV, CvP V, CRP, CRBh II, Mn (all editions with 
the exception of Medhatithi’s commentary), VRR, RRK, 
KK, Subhiasita-ratna-bhaindigira; artha CRBh I; 
drtham A in HitopadeSa (Peterson’s edition, Pp in Schle- 
gel’s and Lassen’s editions); drithe B in HitopadeSa 
Peterson’s edition; dparthe (?) CvH. ?raksyamn § in 
Vikramacarita, southern recension; rakset HitopadeSsa, 
Peterson’s edition 3.122, Kale’s edition 3.126; Bhoja- 
prabandha; CNJV, CNH, CNW, CRC, CRP, CRBh I, 
CRBh II; rakse CNP V. *ddrdém HitopadeSa, Hamil- 
ton’s edition; déré CRP, CRBh I, CRBh II, CvW, § in 
Vikramacarita, Jainistic recension, MBh 5.37, VRR. 
*raksya CRP, CRBh I, § in Vikramacarita, Jainistic 
recension, VRR; raksye CRBh II; rakset Dharmaviveka, 
CRC, var. in Mn Jhi’s edition; ddrair api CNP V. 
5yanair CRBh I; dhaner CvW. °dtmdnam sarvato Me- 
dhatithi’s commentary, old Deccan College MS dated 
Sarhvat 1649 and the anonymous Kasmirian commen- 
tary; dtmdnam sarvadé Govindaraja’s commentary; 
dtmdnam tu tathé Nandana’s commentary; dtmd tu 
servato raksyd (raksyo CRC, CRP, CRBh I, KK; raksed 
CRBh II) § in Vikramacarita Jainistic recension, KK, 
CRC, CRP, CRBh I, II; dtmé tu servathé MBh 5. 37. 
7 sarvato CvH, CvLd, CvL I, CvL II, AvA, CNP IV, 
CNP V, VRR; dhanam CvW (cf. fn. 6). Srakset CNW 
(wrongly). *darer CNI I, CvA. *°ddnair api KRB in 
Sukasaptati; rakseraksarer api CvW (corrupt); rakset 
putradara HitopadeSa, Nepali edition; pasva ddrai 
Indische Spriiche, 958. 1 apiti RRK (contra metrum) ; 
dhanerapa CvW (corrupt). 


No. 25. Mn 8.17. 
eka eva suhrd' dharmo nidhane’py anuyati yah, 
Sarirena samam nadgam sarvam? anyad-dhi® 
gacchatt. 


“ Dharma is the only friend that follows one 
after his death; everything else ceases to exist 
with the body.” 

This maxim occurs in the Canakya-élokah, Cal- 
cutta, 1319, edition, A 17 (CNS); and in the 


Vrddha-canakyah, Canakya-pranitah, Calcutta, 
1332, edition, 371.56 (CPS). 

It also occurs in the Paficatantra (Nepali text, 
3.30 (PN); Recension , southern, 3.37 (PS); 
Tantrakhyayika, 3.47; oldest Tantrikhyayika, 3. 
61; Reconstructed, 3. 50) ; the Hitopadega (John- 
son’s edition, 1.67%; Schlegel’s and Lassen’s edi- 
tion, 1.59; Miiller’s edition, 1.64; Peterson’s 
edition, 1. 49; Blatt’s Nepali edition, 1. 50; Kale’s 
edition 1.66, (HK) ; Hamilton’s edition, 16. 16-7; 
Colebrooke’s edition, 22. 12-3); and the Brahma- 
dharma 2. 14. 10. 

It is also quoted in Hemadri’s Caturvarga- 
cintamani, Vrrata 1. 14.14-5; Vyavaharanirnaya, 
17. 7-8 (where it is wrongly ascribed to the Ki- 
tyayana-smrti) ; Vyavaharakalpataru, Prajiapa- 
thasthala, 15; Vyavahara-prakaga 12; Vyavaha- 
rarthasamuccaya, 8; Vyavaharasaukhya, 11; 
Nrsimhaprasada Samskara, 17a, and Krtyakalapa- 
taru, lla. 

The Manava-dharmasastra text is found only in 
one Canakya-compendium, viz., the Canakya- 
Slokah, Calcutta, 1319, and in the Subhisita- 
samgraha composed of Canakya’s sayings called 
Vrddha-cinakya, Canakya-pranitah. In the first 
of these editions it is added in the annex. 

The maxim deals with dharma. It is a beauti- 
ful, well-known maxim. It also occurs in the 
Panicatantra, the Hitopadega, the Brahmadharma 
and is quoted in several nibandhas. Also Boéht- 
lingk quotes it in Indische Spriiche, 1345. 

No variants occur in the Manu text. Otherwise 
the variants are unimportant. 

The text of Canakya was undoubtedly borrowed 
directly from the Manava-dharmasastra. 


1 Satan PN. *? sarvan HK. 
rakapataru, PS, HitopadeSa. 


> anyat tu CNS, Vyavaha- 


No. 26. Mn 8. 26. 


takdrair ingitair? gatyd cestaya bhasitena® ca,* 
netra-vaktra®-°vikdrais ca grhyate*’ntargatam 
manah.® 


“The inner mind is revealed by gestures, 
motions, gesticulations, speech and changes in the 
eye and the face.” 

This maxim occurs in the Canakya-raja-niti- 
Sistram edition (Calc. Or. Ser. 2), 2.55 (CRC); 
MS. sansk. f. 15 in the Bodleian Library in 
Oxford, 2.62 (CRB) ; MS. 1559 in the Library of 
the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 
2.59 (CRP); MS. No. 34 Yof 1892-95 in the Bhan- 
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dirkar O. R. Institute in Poona, 2.59 (CRBh I) ; 
MS. No. 348 of 1892-5 in the Bhandarkar O. R. 
Institute in Poona, 2.49 (CRBh II); MS. Add. 
2525 in the University Library in Cambridge, 
2.49 (CRCa) ; The Recension of Canakya used by 
Galanos . . . in Studies in Honor of Maurice 
Bloomfield, New Haven, edition, 259 (CNG) ; MS. 
5122 from Tanjore; and the Vrddha-cainakyah, 
Canakya-pranitah, Calcutta, 1332 edition, 46. 56 
(CPS). 

It also occurs in the Garuda-purana, 1.109, 52 
(GP), the Paficatantra (Paficikhyanaka Recen- 
sion, 1.21 (PP); and Kielhorn’s and Biihler’s 
edition, 1.44 (Pts)); the Hitopadega (Johnson’s 
edition, 2.47 (HJ); Schlegel’s and Lassen’s edi- 
tion, Vol. II, ad 2.46 (HS); Miiller’s edition, 
2.50 (HM) ; Kale’s edition, 2.50 (HK) ; Hamil- 
ton’s edition, 47. 15-6 (HH) ; Colebrooke’s edition, 
63. 5-6 and 106. 3-4 (HC) ) ; and the Vetalapafica- 
vimnsatika 1.8 (Vet.). 

It is also quoted in Goutama-dharmasitra with 
Maskari-bhasya, 186.12-3 (GMBh); Gautama, 
Mitaksara, Haradatta (AnSS), 11.23 (GMBH); 
the Parasgara-dharma-samhita, 3.1; 55.12 (PS) ; 
the Smrti-candrika (Gharpure’s edition) 49.17 
(SC); Apararirka’s commentary on the Yajiia- 
valkya-smrti, 620. 21-2 (Apar); the Saravatavi- 
lisa, 104.8-9 (SV); Viramitrodaya, Vyavahara- 
prakaga, 71. 13-4 (VRV) ; Vyavaharamatrka, 313. 
11-2 (VyMa) ; Vyavaharanirnaya, 70. 2-4 (VyN) 
(wrongly ascribed to Narada-smrti) ; Vyavaha- 
rarthasamuccaya, 24 (VyS); Vyavaharaprakaéga, 
21, 31 (VyP); Vyavaharakapataruh, Prajnapa- 
thasthala, 32 (VyK); Vyavaharasaukhyam, 31 
(VySau); Vivadavyavahira 10 (VVy); Govin- 
darajiya (Mandlik’s edition) (GR); Smrticinta- 
mani 41, 42 (SCM); and Nitivakyamrta, 10. 27; 
117. 10.1 (NV). 

The Manava-dharmasastra text is found in the 
Cainakya-raja-niti-sastra and Canakya-niti-sastra 
versions in nine different compendia. It was in- 
corporated in the WVrddhacinakyah, Canakya- 
pranitah edition from the Canakya-raja-niti-sastra 
version. 

The maxim deals with false witnesses and is 
well-known. It also occurs in the Paficatantra, 
the Hitopadega, the Vetdlapaficavimnéatika, the 
Brhaspati-samhita of the Garuda-purana from 
which it was probably incorporated into the Cana- 
kya-raja-niti-Sastra version (or vice-versa) and the 
Gautama-dharmasiitra. It is also quoted in several 
nibandhas and commentaries, as well as in Su- 
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bhasita-samgrahas, such as the Subhisita-ratna- 
bhandagara, 147.226 (SRBh); and Vallabha- 
deva’s Subhasitavali, 2803 (VS). Also Bohtlingk 
quotes it in Indische Spriiche, 848 (IS). Similar 
thoughts are expressed in the Yajiavalkya-smrti 
(2. 13-5) ; the Narada-smrti (1. 193-6) and Pari- 
Sista (10-1); the Brhaspati-smrti, 5. 43a; the 
Katyayana-smrti, 386; the Sankha Likhita in 
Viramitrodaya, Vyavahara-prakaga, 124.13 and 
Vyavahara-cintamani, 399-400; and even in the 
Ramayana in Vyavaharadatta, 51. However in 
most of these sources the stanza is not quoted 
without the preceding one (8. 25), since both form 
a unit. Mn 8. 25 states that the king should dis- 
cover the internal disposition of men by external 
marks, such as voices, colour, motions, eyes and 
gestures; in the following stanza Mn states that 
by gestures, motions, gesticulations, speech and 
changes in the eye and in the face their inner mind 
is revealed. Medhatithi states in his commentary 
to Mn 8. 26 that this stanza is a supporting stanza 
of the preceding one and is therefore not repeated 
in it. 

Only one variant occurs in some texts of Manu. 
Govindaraja’s commentary (also quoted in Jha’s 
edition) has in 8 jidyate instead of grhyate. The 
same variant occurs also in the texts of the Cana- 
kya-raja-niti-Sastra version, some texts of the 
Paficatantra, the Vetalapaficavimsatika and some 
nibandhas and commentaries. The texts of the 
Canakya-raja-niti-sastra version have in addition 
one variant in B (vikdrabhydm instead of vikdrats 
ca) which also occurs in the Garuda-purana and 
the Subhasita-ratna-bhandagara. The various edi- 
tions and MSs of Canakya contain other unim- 
portant variants, some of which occur also in other 
sources, in particular in the katha@ literature. 
Numerous other variants are unimportant. 

The text of Canakya was undoubtedly borrowed 
from the Manava-dharmagastra but it is not possi- 
ble to conclude through what source it was in- 
corporated in these compendia. It is possible that 
it was not borrowed directly from the Manava- 
dharmaégastra. This is not only evidenced by the 
language used, but also by the fact that this stanza 
was quoted out of the context. It must be however 
noted that this is not an isolated case. The Pajfica- 
tantra, the Hitopadega and the Vetalapaiicavimnsa- 
tika also quoted this stanza without the preceding 
or the following one. 

1 dkarane’(n)gitair CRP, CRBh II, Apar, SV, VyK; 
akadronaumgi® (sic) CRBh I. “angitair NY PL,PrMBh 
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in PP. * bhdsanena CRC, CRP, Hitopadesga, Pajficatantra, 
Vet, VyN, VyN, NV, SRBh, SV; harsitena GMBh. 
*tu GP. °va° omitted CRBh II. ° vikdérabhyam CRC, 
CRP, CRBh I, CRBh II, CRCa, CPS, GP, SRBh, VS; 
vikdrena PP, HitopadeSa, NV, BDce in Vet., VRV, VyK. 
7 jrdyate Govindaradja’s commentary (also quoted in 
Jhia’s edition), CRC, CRP, CRBh I, CRBh II, CRCa, A 
in PP, Vet, VRV, SRBh, VS; laksyate GP, Pts, d in 
Vet, VyK; gaya° GR. ®& nrndém CRC, CPS; pranah VRV. 


No. 27. Mn 8. 351. 


'n@ tatdyi-vadhe* doso hantur*® bhavati 
kascana,* 

*prakdsam va prakdsam va manyus tam 
manyum rechatt. 


“ By killing an assasin, either openly or secretly, 
the slayer incurs no punishment; fury recoils upon 
fury.” 

This maxim occurs in the Canakya-raja-niti- 
Sastra edition (Calc. Or. Ser. 2), 8.49 (CRC) ; 
MS. sansk. f. 15 in the Bodleian Library in Ox- 
ford, 8.52 (CRB); MS. 1559 in the Library of 
the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 
8.49 (CRP); MS. No. 347 of 1892-95 in the 
Bhandarkar R. O. Institute in Poona, 8. 49 (CRBh 
1) ; the Vrddha-cinakyah, Canakya-pranitah, Cal- 
cutta, 1332, edition, 233.37 (CPS). 

It also occurs in the Garuda-purana, 1.115, 47 
y5/a8; the Matsya-purana (in Dharmakoéga, 1655) ; 
and the Visnu-smrti, 5. 190. 

It is also quoted in the Parasara-dharma- 
samhita, 3.2; 467.5-6 (PS); Smrti-candrika 
(Gharpure’s edition), 314. 22-3 (SC); Mandana- 
ratnapradipa (Ganga Or. Ser. 6), 300. 24-5; 
Dandaviveka (Gaekwad Or. Ser. 52), 9.19 (a8 
only) (DV); Nrsimhaprasida, Vyavahara-sira 
(Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, 53), 208. 12-3 (NrP) ; 
Sarasvativilasa, 152.14-5 (cf. 154-5 for af) 
(SV); Mitéksara ad Yajnavalkya-smrti, 2.21 
(Mit); Visvaripa ad Yajnavalkya-smrti, 2. 21; 
Nitimayukha, 62.12 (a8 only) (NM); Vyavaha- 
raprakaga, 14; Vyavaharodyota, 9; Vyavaharartha- 
samuccaya, 147; Vivadarnavasetu, 100; Vivada- 
tandava, 491 and 757; and Prayascittaviveka 60. 

The Manava-dharmasiastra text is found in the 
Canakya-raja-niti-sastra version from which it was 
incorporated in the Vrddha-cinakya, Canakya- 
pranitah edition. 

The maxim deals with self-defense and is one of 
the best known maxims and legal rules which 
states that a killer who acts in self-defense is free 
from prosecution. The maxim also occurs in the 
Visnu-smrti, the Matsya-purana and the Garuda- 
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purana. It is also quoted, either in whole, or in 
part in numerous nibandhas and commentaries, 
The first part of the maxim contains the main 
thought, i.e., that by killing a killer, the slayer 
incurs no punishment. The same thought is ex- 
pressed in the VAsistha-dharmasastra (3. 15-8), 
the Baudhayana-dharmasitra (1.10, 18, 11-3); 
the Katyayana-smrti (800 sqq.); the Brhaspati- 
smrti in Apararka (1042); Vyasa in Apararka 
(1042) ; and the Garuda-purana (1. 115, 47). 

No variants occur in the Manu text. The 
nibandhas and commentaries follow, with a few 
exceptions, the Manu text; however the text as 
found in the Canakya’s compendia follows almost 
without variants the Manu text in af only; 8 of 
the Canakya’s compendia is different and follows 
the text of the Brhaspati-samhita of the Garuda- 
purana with which it is usually very closely con- 
nected. The same Garuda-purana stanza can be 
also found in the Pancatantra and in the Vrddha 
Canakya, tertus ornatior, and the Canakya-niti- 
Sistra versions. 

It is impossible to conclude from where the 
Canakya text was borrowed. It was neither di- 
rectly borrowed from the Garuda-purana nor from 
the Manava-dharmasastra. It is a combination, 
probably an original combination, of these two 
sources. It may be added that af of the Canakya 
text (which is identical with a8 of the Manu text), 
similarly as y3 of the Canakya text (which is 
identical with a8 of the Garuda-purana text) in- 
clude two separate thoughts of which each can 
stand by itself. 

na tatrari® NrP; dtatdyi° SV. 
tur CRBh I. ‘* kagcanah CPS; kascand CRBh I; kasca- 
neti NM. “*krtam (krte CRB, CRP, CRBh I, GP) 
pratikrtam (°timn CRB; °te CRP) kurydd(t) himsitam 
(°te CRB CRP, CRBh I, GP) pratihimsitam (°sinam 
CRP) CRC, CRB, CRP, CRBh I, CPS, GP; prachannan 
Mit, SV. 


2°badhe DV. * kart- 


No. 28. Mn 9.3. 


pita raksatit kaumare? bharta raksati*® 
yauvane,* 

Sraksanti® sthavire’ putra na stri 
Ssvatantryam arhati.® 


“The father protects them (i.e., women) in 
maidenhood ; the husband protects them in youth; 
the sons protect them in old age ; a woman is never 
equipped to be free from control.” 

This maxim occurs in MS. sansk. f. 15 in the 
Bodleian Library in Oxford, 8.68 (CRB); MS. 
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1559 in the Library of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in Philadelphia, 8.65 (CRP); MS. No. 347 
of 1892-95 in the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute in 
Poona, 8. 66 (CRBhI) ; MS. No. 348 of 1892-95 in 
the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute in Poona, 8. 55 
(CRBh II); the Canakya. Codice Indiano edito dal 
Dre E. Bartoli, Napoli, 1911, edition, 58 (CNF) ; 
MS. 1566 in the Library of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in Philadelphia, 92 (CNPh) ; MS. 1518a 
(Eggeling 3990) in the India Office Library in 
London, 155 (CNI); The Recension of Canakya 
used by Gallanos ... in Studies in Honor of 
Maurice Bloomfield, New Haven edition, 180 
(CNG); MS. A 447 in the Universitatsbibliothek 
of the Karl-Marx Universitit in Leipzig, 46 
(CNL). 

It also occurs in the Baudhayana-dharmasitra, 
2.2, 38, 45; Gautama, Mitaksara, Haradatta 
(AnSS), 28.1 (G); Vasistha-dharmagastra, 5. 3 
(Vas); Narada-smrti, 13.31 (N); Naradiya- 
manu-samhitaé, 13.31 (NMS); as well as in the 
Mahabharata (Roy’s edition), 13. 20, 21, and 13. 
46,14 (MBh) ; the Ramayana, 2. 39, 33 (2. 29, 18) 
(R); the Garuda-purana, 1.115, 63 (GP); the 
Padma-purana, Srstikhanda, 54. 23 (Pp) ; and the 
Hitopadega (Johnson’s edition, 1.128 (HJ); 
Schlegel’s and Lassen’s edition, 1.113 (HS); 
Miiller’s edition, 1.119 (HM); Peterson’s. edition, 
I. 91 (HP); Blatt’s Nepali edition, 1.92 (HN) ; 
Kale’s edition, 1.122 (HK); Hamilton’s edition 
24. 26-7 (HH); Colebrooke’s edition, 33. 17-8 
(HC)). 

It is also quoted in the Paraigara-dharma-sam- 
hita, 2.1; 38.2 and 355.6 (PS); Smrticandrika 
(Gharpure’s edition), 2. 240,16 (SC), Ujjvala ad 
Apastambiya-dharmasiitra, 2. 14,2 (U); Virami- 
trodaya, Vyavahara-prakaiga, 406.6-7 (VRV); 
Dharmattvanirnaya-parisista, 2.50, 2-3 (DhN) ; 
Bailambhatti, Vyavahara (Gharpure’s edition), 
195. 33 aBy and 342. 24-5 and 3. 211,17 (BBh) ; 
Vivada-ratnakara, 410. 1191 (VRK) ; Vyavahara- 
kalpataruh, Prajiiapatahsthala, 128; Vyavahara- 
prakaga, 406 (VyP) ; Smrticintamani in Dharma- 
kosa, 27 (SCM); Vivadarnavasetu, 281, Vivada- 
bhangarnava, 2.53 (VBh) ; Vyavahararthasamuc- 
caya, 120 (VyS); Vivadatandava, 821; Nrsirmnha- 
prasada, Sarnskara, 66b ; Sarnskara-ratnamala 674. 
19-20 (SR); and Smrtimuktaphalam 154. 33 
(SMPh). 

The Manava-dharmagastra text is found in the 
Canakya-raja-niti-sastra and the Canakya-niti- 
Sistra versions in ten different compendia of which 


one, viz., CNI, is corrupt. The Manu text was 
incorporated in the Vrddha-cinakyah, Canakya- 
pranitah text from the Canakya-raja-niti-sastra 
version. 

The maxim deals with the protection of women 
in their maidenhood, youth and old age. It is an 
extremely well-known maxim. It also occurs in 
the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the Hitopadega, 
the Brhaspati-samhita of the Garuda-purana from 
which it was probably incorporated in the Canakya- 
raja-niti-sastra version (or vice-versa), in the 
Padmapurana and in many Smntis, viz., Gautama, 
Baudhayana, Vasistha and Narada. Similar 
thoughts are also expressed in the Visnu-smrti (25. 
13), the Yajnavalkya-smrti (1. 85-6), the Smr- 
tyantara in Aparaka (109) and in another place of 
the Manava-dharmasgastra (5.148) and in the 
Mahanirvanatantra (8.106). Most important 
nibandhas and commentaries also quote this stanza. 
It is also quoted in some Subhasita-samgrahas, 
such as the Subhasita-ratna-bhandagara, 166. 575; 
and M. W. Carr’s Collection of Telugu Proverbs, 
7%. Also Bohtlingk quotes it in Indische Spriiche, 
4067 (IS). 

Only one variant occurs in some texts of the 
Manava-dharmagastra. The commentaries of 
Raghavananda and Nandana have in y putras tu 
sthavire bhave instead of raksantt sthavire putra. 
The same variant occurs also in several other 
sources. In y several other variants are also noted, 
some of which are of lesser importance (in the 
Canakya-compendia). The other variants from 
the Manu text in the Canakya-compendia are 
unimportant and are rather misspellings than 
variants. 

The text of Canakya was undoubtedly borrowed 
directly from the Manava-dharmasastra, but not 
in its purest form. 


1raksata CRBh I; reksati (?) CNI. * komarye CNI; 
kaumart CNL. *raksiti (?) CNPh. ‘* ydvane IS. 
5 putrds (°as) tu sthavire (°ri B, GMH, U, PS 2.1; 
355) bhdve Raghavinanda’s and Nandana’s commen- 
taries, PS, VRR, B, GMH, VRV, DhNP, VRK, VV, P in 
HS, HN, BN in HP, SMPh, CNL, CNPh, SRBh; putrag 
ca sthavire bhdve Vis, MBh 13.46, Pp; putras ca 
sthavire kdle HJ, HS, HM, HP, Pp in HS, MBh 13. 20, 
GP, CNF; putrah sthavira bhave tu PS 2.1; 38; putrag 
ca sthavire prapte CNI; putro raksati vardhahye SR. 
6 nutrah BBh 195. * vardhake CRP, CRBh I, CRBh II, 
NMS; sthavire CNF, CNPh, CNG, HM, HC, U, MBh 
13.20, SRBh; sthavira PS 2.1; 38; sthdviri GMH, 
B (cd in B as above). ®svdtantryacam (?) CRBh I; 
svatantryam kvacit striyah SR; svatamcam (7?) CNI. 
® arhiti B. 
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No. 29. Mn 11.9. 


Saktah para-jane data sva-jane duhkha-jivini, 
madhva pato? visdsvadah sa *dharma-prati- 
ripakah. 


“He who in order to get reward after death 
bestows gifts upon strangers to the detriment of 
persons he is obliged to maintain, fails miserably 
during his lifetime and after his death.” 

This maxim occurs in the Vrddhacanakya-niti- 
samuccaya, Amemdabad 1913 edition, 14. 17. 

It also occurs in the Brahmadharma, 2. 9, 10 
and is quoted in Apararka’s commentary on the 
Yajnavalkya-smrti, 283. 2-3. 

The Manava-dharmasastra text is found only in 
one Canakya-compendium belonging to the Vrddha 
Canakya, textus ornatior version, viz., the Vrddha- 
canakya-niti samuccaya edition 

The maxim deals with the bestowing of gifts 
for purposes of reward to the detriment of persons 
who, according to law, have to be maintained. 
This maxim should be read together with the fol- 
lowing one where persons who, according to law, 
have to be maintained, are enumerated. This 
stanza is taken out of context. 

The maxim is not a well-known one. It is 
quoted only in the Brahmadharma and in one 
commentary, viz., Apararka’s.* Béhtlingk quotes 
it in Indische Spriiche, 6343 (IS). 

Three unimportant variants are noted in various 
MSs of the Manava-dharmagastra. In 6 the com- 
mentary of Govindaraja has duhkha-pidite instead 
of duhkha-jivini (the same variant is also noted in 
the Jha’s edition). In y Jha in his Manava-dharma- 
Sastra with Medhatithi’s commentary notes as a 
variant °pdno instead of °pdto and in § three MSs 
of the Medhatithi’s commentary, the Wilkins’s MS 
and the Raghavinanda’s commentary have 
dharmah instead of dharma. 

The Canakya text follows closely and without 
any variants the generally accepted Manu text. 

The text of Cainakya was undoubtedly borrowed 
directly from the Manava-dharmagastra. 
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1duhkha-pidite Govindaraija’s commentary (also noted 
in Jhia’s edition). *°pdtah IS; °pdno Jhi’s edition 
(variant). *dharmah MS No. V used by Haughton, 
MS of the Deccan College in Poona and the old Deccan 
College MS of Medhatithi’s commentary, Wilkins’s MS, 
Raghavinanda’s commentary. ‘* According to G. Jhi’s 
edition of the Manava-dharmaSiastra, part II, p. 794 the 
maxim is also quoted in Hemadri, Dana p. 40; however 
it could not be traced in this place. 


It should be noted that we find in all the edi- 
tions and MSs. of the Vrddha Canakya, teztus 
ornatior version one maxim, viz. 6. 3+ which is in 
thought, but not in language, almost identical with 
stanza 5.108 of the Manava-dharmasastra. 


The CV stanza reads: 


bhasmana sudhyate kamsyam tamram amlena 
Sudhyatt, 
rajasa sudhyate nari nadi vegena sudhyatt. 


The Manava-dharmaéastra stanza reads: 


mrttoyath sudhyate sodhyam nadi vegena 
Sudhyatt, 
rajasa stri manodustd samnydsena dvijottamah. 


1This stanza occurs also in the Bodhi Canakyam edi- 
tion by Bhoobhun Chaund Dutt, Calcutta, 1888, 281; 
MS. or. fol. 598 in the Universititsbibliothek Tiibingen 
(Weber No. 1591), 3.80; MS. belonging to Prof. J. W. 
de Jong in Leiden, 3.88; MS. Add. 1539 in the Univer- 
sity Library in Cambridge, 3.80; MS. Add. 1346 in the 
University Library in Cambridge, 281; MS. or. fol. 599 
in the Universititsbibliothek Tiibingen (Weber No. 
1592), 281; MS. Cod. or. 8857, Lub/D 122 in the Uni- 
versity Library in Leiden, 81, the Canakyam. Codice 
Indiano edito dal Dre Emilio Bartoli (Napoli 1911), 
edition 82; MS. 17072-3 (A) in the Université de Paris. 
Institut de Civilisation Indienne, 48; MS. 17072-1 in the 
Université de Paris. Institut de Civilisation Indienne, 
72; MS. Sanskrit 684 in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris (Cabaton 684), 26; MS. 1518a in the India Office 
Library in London (Eggeling 3990), 164; MS. No. 5119 
from Tanjore, 47; Rajanitau Canikya-mini-viracitam 
(no place, no date) edition, 47; Canikya-muni-krtam- 
niti-sira (Allahabad sarhvat 1880) edition, 45; Vrddha 
Canakyah, Cinakya-pranitah (Calcutta, 1332) edition, 
165.87. It is also quoted in the Subhisita-ratna-bhanda- 
gara, 389. 503 and in Béhtlingk’s Indische Spriiche 4567. 
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IN A PREVIOUS ARTICLE in this Journal? I dealt 
with the evolution of IE *dhghom-, etc., to San- 
skrit ksdm-, etc., and showed that these words in 
their relation to Greek y@wv, etc., can be quite 
satisfactorily explained without resort to the as- 
sumption of an IE fricative series (p, etc.). At 
the same time it was pointed out that not all the 
equations previously accounted for by the assump- 
tion of such fricatives were necessarily to be 
explained in the same way, but obviously this 
method of approach should always be kept in mind 
in seeking explanations for other words in this 
list. One of the best known of such equations, 
namely that of Sanskrit ksi- ‘ perish’: Gk. ¢6ivw 
differs from those previously discussed in having a 
labio-velar instead of palatal as part of the combi- 
nation. In the present article it is proposed to 


examine this labio-velar combination in detail, 
since further consideration of the problem has 
shown that this equation can be solved in a man- 
ner similar to that employed in the previous 


article. 

If following the previous pattern we assume an 
original TE *dhg’hi- ‘to perish,’ then we could 
naturally expect in Greek a development dhg”hi- 
>g*hdhi- > o6i-, since we saw in the earlier 
article that such metathesis is the rule in Greek. 
In Indo-Iranian the expected development would 
be in the first place, as a result of the second 
palatalisation, to djhi-. In Iranian this would be 
expected to produce, with loss of aspiration, dji-, 
and it would not be surprising if the initial con- 
sonant group were further simplified to produce 
j-. As to the development to be expected in San- 
skrit, we have no ready made rules to go by. The 
tules of Sanskrit external sandhi do not help, since 
though in a case like tad dhanti for tad hanti, 
hanti is from *jhanti, this treatment is based on 
the later stage of development when hanti had 
replaced *jhanti, so it can tell us nothing about 
what would have happened to a permanent combi- 
nation *djh-. The simplest kind of sandhi change 
here would be assimilation to produce jjh which in 
Initial position would be simplified to jh-. By 


*JAOS, 79 (1959), 85-90. 


such a process we arrive at no Sanskrit form, but 
we do get the form which in Prakrit corresponds 
to Skt. ksi- (Pkt. jhina-, etc., = Skt. ksina-, etc). 
The question therefore arises whether it is reason- 
able to expect that an Indo-Iranian djhi- would 
produce Sanskrit ksi-. In the previous article it 
was shown in detail how Indo-Iranian *dzham- 
produced Sanskrit ksdém-, and since the group djh- 
is not very different from the group dézh-, a similar 
development in this case also would not be surpris- 
ing, and such a theory would be supported by the 
Prakrit form which indicates an original voiced 
combination. We may assume that in this par- 
ticular position 7 and @ fell together and in this 
case the development of djh- into ks- (through 
*dzh-, *dih-, *dzh-, etc.) would follow the course 
of that previously described in the case of Skt. 
ksdm- ‘ earth.’ 

The theory thus briefly outlined would obviously 
be strengthened if we could find some further 
evidence of an original order dhg”h- such as was 
provided in the case of the word the word for 
‘earth’ by Hittite and Tocharian. Fortunately this 
evidence is available, in this case from the old 
Iranian, which in one form preserved in the Gathas 
gives the initial group in this order, and further- 
more in precisely the form in which, we we have ob- 
served, IE dhg’h- would be expected to appear in 
Old Iranian. This is the compound adjective 
dajit.arata- ‘ destroying righteousness’ which oc- 
curs twice in the Gathas and corresponds to the 
later Avestan jit.aSa-. In the form preserved in 
the Gathas an anaptyctic vowel has developed 
between the first two consonants, while in the later 
Avesta the initial group has been simplified by loss 
of the first consonant. The corresponding verb, 
given by Bartholomae as jyd, appears only in the 
later Avestan and therefore in this simplified form. 
The same simplification appears in the later 
Iranian forms of this root, for instance in Khot. 
jina-, ja- ‘ perish’: (trans) ‘ destroy.’ * 

In this way we can give a perfectly satisfactory 
account of the different forms which this IE root 


2 Meanings given by M. J. Dresden, Jadtakastava, 456, 
474. 
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has assumed in the various languages, and as be- 
fore the assumption of a special series of IE frica- 
tives is seen to be unnecessary. Since however this 
account of the Iranian forms is different from that 
which is usually given, further examination of 
this point is necessary. According to Bartholomae 
(followed by Mayrhofer, s. v., jinati) this Avestan 
root jyd- is to be connected with Skt. jindti ‘ be- 
comes old.’ On the other hand with Skt. ksi- he 
connects the Avestan infinitive form zSayd ‘um 
zu verderben.’ As for the form dajit.arata- he 
explains it away as a mere orthographical peculi- 
arity, dajit- being written for jit-, just as he does 
in the case of the proper name which appears in 
the Gathis as dajaimdspa- (jamdspa- in the 
younger Avesta). 

To take the last point first, it is difficult to see 
why these two words should have been written 
down, and presumably before being written down 
traditionally recited in this way, if to begin with 
no such da- had actually existed. No doubt the 
orthography of the Avesta has its peculiarities, 
but on the whole it appears to represent a tradition 
genuinely preserved, and in this case there seems 
no reason not to accept what is given. There is 


nothing arbitrary about this writing. It is re- 
stricted to two words where it can in fact be 
accounted for, and it appears only in the Gathas 
where an earlier stage of the language is preserved 


than in the rest of the Avesta. Thus the contrast 
between the forms that appear in the Gatha and 
younger Avesta respectively can be simply ex- 
plained as representing the natural evolution of 
the language. Bartholomae was guided no doubt 
by the etymology he gave for the root jyd-, which 
did not allow for any genuine form such as dajit- 
(for dajamdaspa-, jamdspa- he offers no etymology). 
But as has already been shown above an alternative 
etymology exists for this root which has the ad- 
vantage of accounting fully for the form dajit-. 
Furthermore it is possible to provide a similar 
etymology in the case of dajamdspa-, as will be 
shown later in this article. 

The connection made by Bartholomae between 
Sanskrit /si- and Avestan rSayd, xsi- was accepted 
at the time and consequently the IE form of this 
root was given as q¥phei- (Brugmann) or q¥hpet- 
(WP), i.e., an original unvoiced combination was 
assumed. This view is now no longer held, partly 
because the Avestan words can be differently in- 
terpreted, and partly because the evidence at our 
disposal (e. g., the Prakrit form jhina-) points to 
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an original voiced combination.* Since this is the 
view which is now generally adopted (e. g., in P, 
487 postulating g“hdet(a)), these Avestan forms 
need not be further considered. 

It remains to examine the etymology proposed 
by Bartholomae for the Avestan verb jyd-, but 
before doing so it will be advisable to take a closer 
look at its meaning. It is not particularly fre- 
quent and it occurs mainly in negative formations 
from the present participle. In these passages the 
meaning (‘sich nicht vermindernd, unversieglich ’ 
B.) is precisely identical with that of the Sanskrit 
dksiyamdna- which according to the theory here 
maintained corresponds etymologically. Thus we 
have for instance Yt. 13.14 2a paiti afrajyamna 
‘unfailing springs,’ corresponding to the Vedic 
titsam dksiyamanam (RY. 3.26.9), and the same 
meaning is seen in the other passages, e. g., Yt. 9.4 
reairyan x*aradam ajyamnam ‘they shall eat im- 
perishable food.’ As already indicated the mean- 
ing, of the corresponding Khotanese verb is in 
accordance with this. Semantically therefore the 
connection of this Iranian verb with Sanskrit ksi- 
is perfectly satisfactory. If the alternative ety- 
mology proposed by Bartholomae can be shown to 
be untenable the case for identifying this Avestan 
root with Sanskrit /isi- will be still further 
strengthened. 

The main reason for objecting to Bartholomae’s 
connection of this Iranian root with Sanskrit 
jindti ‘ grows old’ is that there is strong reason 
to believe that this presumed verb is in fact 
spurious and based on an erroneous meaning 
assigned to the root jyd- in the Dhatupatha. 
Furthermore there exists considerable confusion 
about the genuine root or roots jyd- in Sanskrit 
which has to be cleared up before the validity of 
the Dhatupatha meaning can be judged. 

The Petersburg dictionary recognised one root 
jya- with the following meaning: (1) Bidw ‘ iiber- 
wiltigen, unterdriicken, schinden; um die Habe 
bringen’; (2) intr. ‘unterdriickt, geschunden 
werden’; (3) ‘altern.’ Correspondingly Monier- 
Williams gives jyd-, jindli “to overpower, oppress, 
to deprive any one (acc.) of property (acc.) ; to 
become old’; jiyate ‘to be oppressed or treated 
badly, to be deprived of property.’? On the other 
hand the etymological dictionaries of Uhlenbeck 
and Mayrhofer separated three homonymous roots 
(1) jindti ‘overpowers, suppresses? (2) jinatt 


See the argumentation by Benveniste in BSL. 38, 143. 
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‘deprives.’ (3) jindtt ‘becomes old.’ Leaving 
aside for the time being the question of jinati 
‘becomes old,’ it will be seen that the etymological 
dictionaries have retained the same meanings as 
those given in the Petersburg dictionary, but have 
divided them between two homonymous roots. 

It is evident from the fact that the Greek verb 
Bidw appears at the head of their list of meanings 
that Boehthlingk and Roth’s treatment of this root 
was influenced by etymological considerations. 
This is the reason why the meaning ‘ overpower’ 
is treated as primary while the meaning ‘ deprive 
of property ’ is treated as a secondary development 
from it. The objection to this procedure is based 
on the evidence of Old Iranian. Here we find a 
root, Av. zyd-, OP. diyd- also meaning ‘ to deprive 
of property,’ and therefore obviously to be con- 
nected with the Sanskrit root of the same meaning, 
but having at the beginning an original palatal not 
a labiovelar. For this reason it became obvious 
that Skt. jyd- ‘ to deprive of property ’ could not be 
connected with Gk. Bidw, etc., and consequently 
two homonymous roots were set up, jyd- ‘ to over- 
power ’ and jyd- ‘ to deprive.’ 

The objection to Boehthlingk and Roth’s treat- 
ment of the root as stated above is perfectly valid, 
but the alternative offered is not satisfactory either. 
It will be observed that although etymological dic- 
tionaries inform us that there are these two sepa- 
rate roots, they do not inform us in which passages 
of the literature jyd- ‘ to overpower ’ is to be under- 
stood and in which jyd- ‘to deprive,’ and since 
there is no descriptive dictionary treating of the 
roots in this way, no statement on this important 
aspect of the matter is available. So it is necessary 
to examine in detail the textual references them- 
selves and what emerges clearly from this is that, 
after all, the assumption of two roots is not neces- 
sary. All that we have is a verb jyd-, jindti ‘to 
deprive of property ’ a meaning which suits all the 
passages concerned. 

The statement just made does not mean that 
that there is no jyd- in Sanskrit corresponding to 
the Greek Bia, but only that there is no verbal root 
corresponding to it, since all the verbal forms can 
be referred to the other root. So in order to make 
the position clear it will be necessary to specify 
precisely what material there is in Sanskrit ety- 
mologically connected with Gk. Bia, etc. First and 
foremost of course there is the root ji- ‘to win, 
conquer.” This is the simple, unextended form of 
the root, and with it we should place also the 
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Avestan infinitive form jaydi.t Now it so happens 
that in Pali this verb is conjugated also not infre- 
quently in the ninth class (jindti, whence there 
arises a new verbal base jin-, cf. aor. 3pl. jinimsu, 
etc.). In Sanskrit this type of inflection is so far 
recorded in one passage only, in a Sitra text; 
ApSrS. 5, 20,1 krtam yajamdno vijinati. This 
however is merely a case of ji- ‘ to conquer’ being 
conjugated in the ninth class and no extended root 
form jyd- is involved: outside the present tense 
the difference would be plain, vijita-, as opposed 
to jita-, etc. 

An extended form of this root, jya- occurs, but 
it does not occur in any verbal forms. The most 
common words, occurring both in Vedic and classi- 
cal Sanskrit, in which this extended root appears 
are the comparative and superlative jydyéan, 
jyéstha- ‘greater, superior, senior, elder’ and 
‘ greatest, etc.? The stem jydé appears in the com- 
pound paramajyd- ‘ of the highest superiority,’ an 
epithet applied to Indra, and in two passages only 
we find jiyd, jya used independently. In this case 
works om Indo-European customarily refer to a 
Sanskii; jyd f. ‘ force, violence, power,’ = Gk. Bia, 
which is quite misleading. The etymological con- 
nection is alright, but what we actually have in 
Sanskrit is not a noun meaning ‘ force, etc,’ but an 
indeclinable meaning ‘too much,’ as can be seen 
from the contexts in which the word occurs, 
namely SatBr. 5, 4, 5,4 and SV. 1,4,1,2,5. The 
first passage reads: tad dhuh; dasa pitamahant 
somapant sankhydya prasarpet tatho hasya soma- 
pitham asnute dasapeyo hiti tad var jyd dvau trin 
ity eva pitimahant somapan vindanti, ‘ Here now 
they say,—“ Let him move forward after enu- 
merating ten Soma-drinking grandfathers: it is 
thus that he obtains for himself the Soma-draught 
of this (DaSapeya), for it is a drinking of ten.” 
But this is too much, for people (will be able to) 
obtain only two or three Soma-drinking grand- 
fathers.’ Rgveda 8,, 1,20 reads: ma tvd sémasya 
galdaya séda yacann ahéim gird | bhiirnim mrgam 
nd sdvanesu cukrudham ké téanam na yacisat, 
‘May I not, continually beseeching thee with 
speech to the accompaniment of the pouring of 
Soma, make thee angry like a furious beast at the 
soma pressings: who should not beseech one who 
has power.’ The corresponding text in the Sama 
Veda has jyd (to be pronounced jiyd) in place of 


*See Benveniste, Les Infinitifs Avestiques, 65, oppos- 
ing Bartholomae who connected it with the root jyd-. 
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gira in the Rgveda. Here the meaning ‘ too much ’ 
is very suitable, and in view of the rarity of this 
word, it is very likely the more original reading, 
the Rgveda having substituted the more common 
term. 

Such is the material that Sanskrit has cor- 
responding etymologically to Gk. Bia, and as al- 
ready remarked, there are no verbal forms which 
are not to be attached to the unextended root ji- 
“to conquer.’ It remains to examine the usages of 
the root jyd- ‘to deprive’ and its Iranian equiva- 
lents. For OP di- Kent gives the meanings ‘ take 
by force (a thing from a person, 2 acc.), deprive 
(a person of a thing, 2 acc.),’ and these meanings 
are well illustrated by the passages in which the 
word occurs, e. g.: DB 1.44 xsacam tya Gaumita 
hya magus adina Kabijiyam, ‘ The kingdom which 
G. the Magian took away from Cambyses’; 50 hya 
avam Gaumdltam tyam magum xsacam ditam 
caxriyd, ‘who should make that G. the Magian 
deprived of the kingdom’; 59 axsacamsim adam 
adinam. ‘I deprived him of the kingdom.’ On 
the other hand Bartholomae gave the meaning 
‘schiidigen (harm, injure) ’ to both the OP. and 
Av. words, but it can be seen from the passages 
which he quotes from the Av. as well as OP. texts 


that the meaning ‘ take away, deprive of, despoil, 
ete.,’ is required, e. g., Y. 11,5 yd mam tat draond 
zindl va trafyat va apa va ydsditt ‘who deprives 
me of that property (i. e., takes by force) or steals 
it (i.e., takes by stealth) or begs it from me’; 
ariima saitayd frazinte ‘the bloodstained settle- 


ments are despoiled.’ Precisely the same meaning 
is found in later Iranian e. g., Khot. ysdn-, ysdta-, 
ysya- ‘deprived of rob, take away,’ Bal. zinay 
‘snatch, take away by force.’ 

The meaning got from the Sanskrit texts is 
exactly in accordance with this, e.g.: AsvSrS. 
2.10 yaini no dhanani kruddho jindst manyuna 
‘the riches which, being angry you deprive us of 
through wrath’; PB 21,1 Jndro marutah sahas- 
ram ajinat svam visam ‘ Indra fined his people the 
Maruts a thousand ’; SB. 1, 3, 2, 15 tam jinati tvad 
yatha tvat kamayate ‘ he confiscates from him any- 
thing according as he desires anything.” The verb 
is very frequently used of a king taking the prop- 
erty of his subjects, and in this context corresponds 
partly to the English verb ‘ to fine,’ though in view 
of the arbitrary powers exercised by kings at this 
period its sense is a good deal wider than that. 
In addition it is used of plundering or taking by 
right of conquest the possessions of other tribes, 
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e.g., KS. 26,9. tatah Kuntayah Pantcalan abhitya 
jinanti ‘thence the Kuntis attack the Paiicilas 
and despoil them.’ 

The property of Brahmans, in contradistinction 
to that of the rest of his subjects was not to be 
confiscated from them just as they were held to be 
immune from capital or corporal punishment: cf. 
JB. 2,196 tasmdd brahmano rdjanyasydjyeyo 
’maryo *dandyo *ghatyah ‘therefor a Brahman is 
not to be fined by a king nor to be killed, not to 
be punished, not to be injured.’ In practise of 
course the offence of taking a Brahman’s property 
(brahmajyéya- AV 12,4,11) did sometimes take 
place, but he who did so (brahmajyd- AV 5, 19,7 
etc.) was strongly condemned: SB 13, 1, 5,4 yada 
vai raja kamayate ’tha brahmanam jindti papiyams 
tu bhavati ‘when a king desires it, then he takes 
from a Brahman his property, but he becomes a 
worse king’; AV 5, 19,6 para tat sicyate rastrém 
brahmané ydtra jiydte ‘that kingdom is over- 
thrown where the Brahman is despoiled’; MS 1, 
8,7 admdd iva va esa yad rajunyo bahu va esa 
ayajniyam amedhyam carati atty anannam jinati 
brahmanam tasmdd rajanyasyagnihotram ahota- 
vyam ‘ For this man of royal caste is like one that 
eats raw flesh: he does much which is impure and 
not fit for sacrifice, he eats what is not fit for food, 
he deprives the Brahman of his property; there- 
for the fire offering is not to be offered by one of 
royal caste.’ In particular the taking away of the 
Brahman’s cow was considered to be a heinous 
offence, cf. AV 12,5,5 tdém ddddanasya brahma- 
gavim jinaté brahmandm ksatriyasya dpa kramati 
viryam siinfta pinyd laksmith ‘ Of the ksatriya who 
takes this Brahman’s cow, who despoils the Brah- 
man, the virtue, manliness and good fortune goes 
away.’ At the same time it was recognised that if 
the Brahman did not fulfill his duty of studying 
the Veda he could forfeit this privilege: SB 13, 4, 
2, 17 te (brahmanah) ye na vidyur jiniydta tan 
‘you should despoil those (Brahmans) who do not 
know (the Asvamedha ritual).’ 

The root jyd- is frequently used along with the 
root han-, the former referring to loss of property, 
the latter to loss of one’s life. In some contexts 
injury is also mentioned alongside these two, e. g., 
AV 12, 1,11 ajito *hato aksato ’dhyastham prthi- 
vim imam ‘not despoiled, not killed, not wounded 
I have settled on this earth’; likewise (in other 
terms) MS 1,8,% yada va jiyate yada pramiyate 
yadartim archati ‘when he suffers loss, when he 
dies, when he suffers injury... .’ Instances of 
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jya used together with han- are found further in 
RV 3, 59,2 nd hanyate nd jiyate tvéto ‘he who is 
protected by thee is not slain and does not suffer 
loss,’ 5, 54, 7 nd sd jiyate maruto na hanyate na 
sredhati na vyathate na risyati, 5, 34,5 jindti véd 
amuyad hanti va dhinih, 9,96,4 djitayé *hataye 
pavasva, ete. 

Nowhere in the texts does one find any necessity 
to assume another root jyd- ‘ oppress, ete.,’ differ- 
ent from the root jyd- ‘to deprive of property ’ 
which is well established in clear contexts and con- 
firmed by comparison with Iranian. It is also easy 
to see in many passages, where a different transla- 
tion has previously been offered, that a much better 
sense is obtained if the verb is rendered ‘ deprive.’ 
For instance AV 12,5, 57 addaya jitam jitdya loké 
muismin pra yacchasi is translated by Whitney and 
Lanman as ‘ Taking to thyself what is scathed ® 
for him who is scathed, thou presentest it to him 
in yonder world,’ a rendering which is practically 
meaningless, whereas the passage obviously means 
‘taking that which has been despoiled thou pre- 
sentest it to him from whom it has been taken in 
yonder world.’ SB. 4,1, 2, 4 yatra vai somah svam 
purohitam jijyau tasmar punar dadau tena sam- 
sasima is translated by Eggeling * ‘When Soma 
had oppressed his own family priest Brhaspati, he 
restored to him (his property) ; and on his restor- 
ing it (Brhaspati) became reconciled to him,’ but 
it is evident from the context that the ‘ oppression ’ 
is specifically deprivation of property and the 
translation should be amended accordingly. 

We may be quite sure therefor that the Vedic 
texts have only one verb jyd-, jindti, with the 
meaning set forth above. Most of the forms be- 
longing to the root have been quoted, but they may 
be briefly summarised here. In transitive sense 
there is the ninth class jindti, and outside the 
present system, with active inflection and transi- 
tive sense, we have fut. jydsyati, aor. djydsisam, 
perf. jijyau, jijyus. Forms of the secondary con- 
jugation are the desiderative jijydsati and the 
causative jydpayati.* In intransitive sense there 


*Whitney and Lanman regularly translate jyd- by 
‘seathe,’ in all cases wrongly. 

°SBE., XXVI, 258. 

"JB. 4, 405 tayor dryena varnena gaudram varnam 
jyapayanti ‘ of those two they cause the (man of) Sudra 
caste to be deprived of (the skin) by (the man) of 
Aryan caste.’ The alteration to japayati (W. Caland, 
Das Jaiminiya-Brahmana in Auswahl, 217) is quite 
unnecessary. 
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is the fourth class jiyate (RV.), for which a pas- 
sive jiydte (AV.) tends to be substituted. In the 
same sense there are rare middle forms in the other 
tenses, jydsyate ‘ will be deprived’ SB. 10, 5, 5, 8: 
ajydsisi ‘I have been deprived’ BaudhSrS. 26, 12, 
18. Of the nominal forms jitd- jiti-, jyeya- and 
jya- have been cited above, and there is also jydani- 
‘loss,’ cf. MS 2,2,10 yo jydanyd mdrandd aparo- 
dhad va bibhiyad ‘ who should be afraid of depriva- 
tion of property, execution or banishment.’ The 
compound sarvajydni- is idiomatically used in the 
phrase sarvajyanim jiyate ‘he suffers, a complete 
loss.’ 

The verb jyd- ‘to deprive’ remained in use in 
Old Indo-Aryan up to the time of the Sitras and 
Panini, but later it ceased to be used and no ex- 
amples of it are quoted by the dictionaries from 
either the Epics or Classical Sanskrit literature. 
Only the noun jydni- ‘loss’ is quoted from Bhava- 
bhiti (Mdlatim. 9,33, = han-C.). Likewise the 
verb and its derivatives are unknown in Prakrit, ex- 
cept that an instance of jdant- ‘loss ’? can be quoted 
(Angavijjai 28,29 maranam hanim ca janim ca). 
On the other hand in the older stage of Middle 
Indo-Aryan represented in the Pali canon, the verb 
and its derivatives were still in full use; e. g., pres. 
trans. jindtt (to be separated from jindti ‘con- 
quers’) Jat. 4,71 yo na hanti na ghatett na jinati 
na japaye ‘who does not slay or cause to be slain, 
who does not deprive or cause to be deprived,’ 
5,509 na so raja yo ajeyyam jinatt ‘he is not a 
king who takes the property of him whose property 
is not to be taken’; pres. intr. jiyati, Jat. 5,100 
sabbabhogehi jiyasi ‘you are deprived of all your 
possessions,’ 3, 336 dhandpi tattha jiyanti rajakoso 
ca vaddhati ‘ there one’s riches are taken from one 
and the kings treasury increases,’ aor. (intr.) Jat. 
1,107 ma tam ratim jiyi tuvam sucimhite ‘may 
you not be deprived of that pleasure, bright-smiling 
one.’ It should be noted that in Pali this jiyati 
has become homonymous with jiyatt ‘ becomes old ’ 
derived from Skt. jiryatt. For the latter cf. DN. 
2, 30 jayati ca jiyati ca miyati ca ‘he is born and 
grows old and dies.’ 

The gerundive preceded by the negative prefix 
appears in SN. 288, avajjha brahmand dsum 
ajeyya dhammrakkhita ‘the brahmans, protected 
by law were not to be slain nor to be deprived of 
their property.’ The noun jdni- is mentioned in 
connection with other penalties in DN. 1,135 
vadhena va bandhena va janiyad va ‘by killing, by 
imprisonment, by confiscation of property.’ The 
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past participle in Pali is always jina-, in which 
respect it differs from the Vedic language which 
always has jita-; e. g., Jat. 5,99 baht hi khattiya 
jina attham rattham pamddino ‘many careless 
Ksatriyas have been deprived of their wealth and 
kingdom ’; ef. also Jat. 3, 153, etc. 

Having thus surveyed the usage of the verb jyd- 
‘to deprive’ in Old Indo-Aryan and early Middle 
Indo-Aryan, and having disposed of the supposed 
homonymous root jyd- ‘to oppress’ it remains to 
examine the authenticity of jyd-, jindatt ‘ grow old.’ 
This is based solely on the meaning assigned to 
the root jyé in the Dhatupatha, namely vayohdnau, 
and no such meaning is to be found in any ancient 
text. On the other hand the meaning which is so 
widely attested in the ancient texts is ignored by 
the Dhatupaitha. There can be little doubt that 
the meaning assigned to the root in the Dhatupatha 
is erroneous for the following reasons. As demon- 
strated by Liebich,*® the language taught by Panini 
is very close to that of the Brahmanas and Sitras, 
and consequently when he quotes the root jyd- 
(e. g., 6,1, 16) we can be quite sure that the verb 
he is referring to is the one which we meet in those 
texts. The same must be true of Katyayana when 


he lays down the formation of jydni- ‘loss’ (3, 3, 


95, Vt. 4). The only difference that is found 
between Panini and the Vedic material we have 
quoted is in the formation of the past participle 
passive. In the Veda this is jita- but Panini 
(8, 2,44) lays down jina-, the same form as we 
found in Pali. There is however no doubt that 
this participial form laid down by Panini belongs 
to the verb jyd- ‘ to deprive,’ and our dictionaries 
(e.g., M/W. sv.) are certainly wrong when they 
quote Panini as an authority for a jina- ‘ old.’ The 
Dhatupatha existed in the time of Panini, but at 
this period it was a simple list of roots without 
meanings attached. We may therefor assume that 
the root jyd- belonging to the ninth class which 
figured in the Dhatupatha at this period, was the 
root jyd- ‘to deprive’ which we know from the 
texts, since we know from the evidence of the 
Sutras and early Pali literature that it was still in 
common use at this period. It is not known ex- 
actly when or by whom the meanings were added 
to the Dhatupatha, but according to Liebich ® the 
time was later than Pataiijali, that is to say at a 


®°B. Liebich, Panini (Leipzig, 
47, ff. 

® Zur Hinfuhrung in die indische einheimische Sprach- 
wissenschaft, II, 50. 


1891). Cf. esp. pp. 
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time when the verb jyd- is no longer attested in 
use. So it is not surprising that the author who 
supplied the meanings shows no knowledge of the 
true meaning of jyd-, jinati, and gives instead an 
erroneous meaning. He may have been led to 
this meaning through Middle Indian jiyats ‘ gets 
old’ (which we saw is homonymous in Pali with 
jiyati ‘is deprived’), and he may also have been 
influenced by the meaning of jydydn ‘older. At 
any rate the later grammatical commentators show 
this confusion since they have concocted a meaning 
‘call any one old’ for the causative jyapayatt. In 
any case whatever the reasons were which 
prompted the assignment of this meaning in the 
Dhatupatha there is no doubt that it is to be 
regarded as an error, and that the supposed Skt. 
jinati ‘ grows old’ should be removed from works 
on Indo-European. ‘The occasional use of such 
forms in later Sanskrit literature are entirely de- 
rivative and the lexica (e.g., Amara., jydni-= 
jirni-) simply repeat the error. 

Thus the etymology proposed for Av. jyd- by 
Bartholomae proves to be baseless and since it can- 
not be connected with the Sanskrit verb jyd- for 
phonetic reasons, nor with the root jyd- which ap- 
pears in jydydn, etc., for reasons of meaning, its 
etymology must be sought elsewhere. ‘This, as 
already pointed out is to be found in Sanskrit ksi-, 
ksinati, since the meanings of the two verbs are 
identical, and since the form of the root preserved 
in Gatha Avestan provides the clue to the expiana- 
tion of the relationship between Sanskrit /si- and 
Greek ¢6ivw. We may therefor postulate an IE 
root dhg”hi- ‘to perish; (trans.) destroy,’ giving 
in Greek by metathesis #:-, in Indo-Iranian by 
the second palatalisation djhi-, whence on the one 
hand Iranian dji- > ji-, on the other hand in 
Indo-Aryan Sanskrit ksi-, Prakrit jhi-. The de- 
tails of the process producing Sanskrit ksi- are on 
the same lines as those in the case of ksam- ‘ earth’ 
and were dealt with in detail in the previous 
article. 

The explanation provided here for Gatha Aves- 
tan dajit.arata is confirmed by the fact that on the 
same basis it is possible to find a satisfactory ex- 
planation and etymology for the proper name 
dajamaspa-; the only other instance of this combi- 
nation. Bartholomae who considered the adjective 
forming the first member of this compound to be 
simply jama- (as it appears in the later Avesta) 
was able to suggest neither meaning nor ety- 
mology. If on the other hand we consider the 
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writing in the Gathas to represent the original 
form of the word then the form corresponding in 
Sanskrit would be, in accordance with what has 
been said above, ksimd-, an adjective having a 
sense very suitable to the context, ‘ emaciated, 
thin.’ The synonymous adjective, Skt. krsa-, Av. 
karasa- ‘ thin’ figures in the same type of descrip- 
tive proper name, Skt. krsasva-, Av. karasdspa- and 
dajamaspa- having the same sense is obviously 
appropriate.*° Phonetically confirmation is avail- 
able from Middle Indo-Aryan, where the form cor- 
responding to Skt. ksamd- is jhdma-, indicating 
an original voiced combination. 

Sanskrit ksamd-, to judge by its meaning, might 
be expected to be etymologically connected with 
the root ksi-, since when we reconstruct the IE 
bases, namely dhg¥hi- and dhg’hé, they are both 
seen to share a common ultimate root in its re- 
duced form. Before evaluating this fact there are 
a number of forms beginning with ks- in Old Indo- 
Aryan and with jh- in Middle Indo-Aryan to be 
taken into account. 

Skt. ksamd- besides meaning ‘ emaciated, thin ’ 
has also the meaning ‘ burning to ashes, charring 
(MS.),? and more commonly ‘ scorched, singed.’ 
In Middle Indo-Aryan the meaning ‘thin’ does 


not appear, and we have Pali jhama- ‘burning, 
smouldering ; burnt,’ Pkt. jhama- ‘ burnt, charred.’ 
In these meanings the adjective is to be referred to 
a root ksa-, Pkt. jha- ‘to burn,’ which occurs quite 
rarely in the preclassical Sanskrit literature, more 


commonly in middle Indo-Aryan. The relevant 
forms are Skt. ksd-, ksdyati, ‘to burn, be on fire,’ 
ksapayati ‘singe, char, burn,’ ksati- ‘ singeing, 
burning,’ ksimd- (above; acc. to P. 8, 2,53 the 
past participle passive of ksd-), Pa. jhayatt * burn, 
be on fire, be consumed,’ jhapeti ‘burn, cremate,’ 
Asoka jhdpayitaviye ‘to be burnt,’ Pkt. jhama- 
(above), jhdmei ‘burns, jhamia- ‘burnt, black- 
ened,’ jhaya- ‘ burnt.’ 

No satisfactory etymology of this root has so 
far been produced, but if we restore as the original 
of Skt. ksa-, Pkt. jhd-, an II *djha-, and an IE 
*dhg’hé-, a reduced form of IE dheg”h- ‘to burn’ 
is revealed, and a perfectly satisfactory etymology 
is produced. We may regard this root as identical 
with that which appears in dhg”hi-, etc., assuming 

The name is given to indicate that the bearer is a 
great warrior, since the horses of such a person are 
always in harness and therefor thin. Cf. Mudrariksasa, 
7, 15 asvaih sardham ajasradattakavikaih ksamair 
asiinydsanaih, ete. 
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an original meaning ‘ consume, reduce to nothing ; 
(intr.) be consumed,’ whence by specialisation 
‘consume by fire, burn.’ In the adjective ksémd- 
the general and special senses are combined. 


Some words may be briefly mentioned which 
have arisen from this Prakrit source by false San- 
skritisation. These are (a) Skt. dhydma- ‘ dark’ 
(the meaning development is ‘burnt > charred 
> blackened > dark, cf. AM jhdmavanna- ‘ of 
black colour’) ; dhydmi-karana- is recorded with 
both meanings ‘blackening’ and ‘burning, con- 
suming’), dhydmala- ‘id.’, dhydpayati (Buddh.) 
‘burns, consumes’: (b) dhmdpayatt ‘burn to a 
cinder,’ part. dhmapita-. 

Another adjective derived from the root ksda- 
‘burn’ is to be found in ksdra- ‘ burning, caustic, 
corrosive, acrid.’ There is an old connection of 
this word with Gk. énpds ‘ dry,’ but in view of what 
has been said about the etymology of the root ksa-, 
this connection may now be ruled out. Also the 
meanings do not go well together, on the one hand 
‘acid, corrosive,’ on the other hand ‘ dry.’ #4 

In this paper it has been assumed that the ex- 
istence of jh- in Prakrit corresponding to Skt. ks- 
is an indication of an original voiced combination. 
This has long been the accepted view, but since it 
has recently been questioned by Mayrhofer ** a few 
words on the point are necessary. Mayrhofer 
argues (a) that in the case of original voiced com- 
binations we often find forms without voicing in 
MIA, e. g. Pa. khamda, chama ‘earth,’ Pkt. khina-, 
china- besidejhina-; (b) that there is voicing in 
some cases where it is not justified by the original 
forms, e. g. Pa. jhdyati, cf. Gk. Enpds Pa. sagghasi, 
ef. Skt. Saksyasi. As regards the second argument 
the main example is based on an unacceptable 
etymology, and the other since it is an internal 
combination does not affect the question of the 
initial jh- in these words. As regards the first 
argument it is of course quite true that in most 
of these cases unvoiced forms exist beside the 
voiced forms and that in the case of the word for 
‘earth’ no forms are found with the voicing that 
might have been expected. But in evaluating 


11 An etymological connection may be suggested be- 
tween the root of the Greek word (analyse gs-é-rés) and 
Skt. jas-, Av. zah- ‘be exhausted,’ since this is used of 
water drying up: e.g. AV. 5,13,1 treva dhdanvan ni 
jajasa te visdm ‘thy poison has dried up like moisture 
in the desert.’ 

12 Studia Indologica, Festschrift fiir Willibald Kirfel, 
219-241. 
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these forms the following two points are to be 
borne in mind. In the first place the distinction 
between Skt. ks- and Pkt. jh- in these words must 
be based on a dialect division in Old Indo-Aryan 
itself which must have had certain geographical 
limits. Consequently one would expect to find both 
treatments represented in Middle Indo-Aryan 
according to this geographical division. Secondly 
Middle Indo-Aryan was always exposed to the in- 
fluence of Sanskrit, and this certainly accounts for 
some of the unvoiced forms. Such is no doubt the 
ease with Pa. chamd ‘earth,’ since the old word 
for ‘earth’ current in the Veda was early sup- 
planted in ordinary usage, by such words as prthivi 
and bhiimi-, so that Pa. chama has its origin in 
the traditional poetic vocabulary and not in spoken 
usage. The fact that no voiced forms are recorded 
from MIA. in the case of this word is an indication 
that in the spoken language it had become extinct. 
Apart from this word MIA invariably shows a 
voiced form when comparative evidence shows an 
original voiced combination, and therefor supplies 
valuable evidence for the prehistory of Indo-Aryan. 

The old connection between Greek 6eipw and 
Skt. ksar- Av. yZar- cannot be retained if the sup- 
In con- 


posed IE spirant series /, ete. is rejected. 
sidering again the question of the etymology of the 
Gk. word the most obvious solution would seem to 
be that it contains the same primary root (dhg“h-) 


as dOivw, with a different extension. Since the 
meaning is to all intents and purposes the same 
there seems every reason to believe that the same 
primary root is involved. There is also a reasonable 
possibility that this root is to be found in Gk. 
dOovos ‘envy,’ assuming some such development of 
meaning as ‘ burning > heartburning > envy,’ or 
‘wasting > pining, grieving > envy.’ In support 
of this it is possible to quote some forms from 
MIA. derived from this root which have developed 
meanings of this kind. These are (a) Pa. jhayalt 
: 189 ciram dukkhena 
jhayissam Bhiiridattam apassati, ete.) and (b) Pa. 
khiyali ‘is vexed’ in the phrase ujjhdyati khiyatr 
vipdceli ‘he becomes aggrieved, vexed, angry.’ 


grieves, sorrows’ (Jat. 6, 


The Greek initial group #0- may also be inter- 
preted in this way in the word $@dve ‘come or be 
beforehand, overtake, outstrip, anticipate,’ and by 
this means an etymology can be provided for it. 
Assuming that this word contains an IE root 
dhg“hd- we may compare the Sanskrit verb dagh-, 
daghnoti. The meaning usually assigned to this 
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verb is ‘reach,’ but a survey of the rather scanty 
documentation reveals that it means rather ‘ pass 
by; miss.’ The verb occurs only in the Vedic 
language in the following combinations: ati dagh- 
‘to pass beyond, to get in front,’ pasca or pascad 
dagh- ‘to fall behind, be late,’ @ dagh- ‘to pass 
by, to miss out,’ pra dagh- ‘ to miss one’s foothold, 
stumble,’ adho dagh- ‘to come too low.’ These 
usages are illustrated in the following passages: 
RV. 1, 183,4 mda vam viko ma vrkir & dadharsin 
ma pdri varktam uté mati dhaktam ‘let not the 
wolf and the female wolf attack you; do not avoid 
us, do not pass beyond us’; 2,11, 21 Siksa sto- 
trbhyo mati dhag bhago nah ‘ help those who praise 
you, let not our portion pass us by’; sdrasvaty abhi 
no nesi vasyo mapa spharth pdyasad ma na a dhak 
‘ Sarasvati, lead us on to fortune, do not kick, do 
not pass us by with your milk’; 7, 56,21 ma 
pascid daghma rathyo vibhagé ‘may we not fall 
behind in (be late for) the distribution, O chario- 
teers’; Kath. 8,12 naty udgrhniydd . . . nadho 
daghnuyat ‘he should not lift it up too high and 
he should not reach too low (with it)’; JUB. 
3, 15, 4 prajaipatih prajipanisata. sa tapo *tapyata. 
sa atksata hanta nu pratisthém janayar tato yah 
prajah sraksye ta etad eva pratisthdsyanti ndpra- 
tisthas carantih pradaghisyanta itt. * Prajapati 
desired to procreate. He practised penance. He 
considered: “‘ Come now, I will produce a founda- 
tion so that the progeny which I create will not, 
moving about without a foundation, miss their 
foothold.” ’ 

From these passages the meaning of the root 
pass by; miss’ emerges clearly, and since this 
meaning is akin to that of the Greek verb we may 
consider them to be etymologically connected on 
the assumption that the same metathesis has taken 
place in #6davw as in Pbive, yOov and tikro. 

Thus the metathesis in Greek can be illustrated 
by an adequate number of examples, and it forms 
a satisfactory basis for explaining the relation of 
the Greek and Indo-Iranian words. In addition 
we have confirmation about the IE form of the 
root in the OK verb dwinan ‘to waste away, 
perish.? Here we have a form which can be ex- 
plained as directly representing IE dhg”hi-, since 
the treatment of the labiovelar is exactly the same 
as that found in Engl. ‘ warm,’ ete. (Skt. gharmé-). 
With this further confirmation of the IE form of 
the root, the developments assumed above for this 
root in Greek and Indo-Aryan may be considered 
to be firmly established. 
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THE FRAMEWORK OF THE PRAMANAVARTTIKA, BOOK I? 


MasatTosH1 NAaGAToMI 
HarvaRD UNIVERSITY 


IN THE couRSE of making a translation of Dhar- 
makirti’s Pramanavarttika (hereafter referred to 
as PV) ? I have been much struck by the peculiar 
nature of the correspondence between this work 
and Dinnaga’s Pramanasamuccaya (hereafter re- 
ferred to as PS). That Dharmakirti intended his 
PV to be an elucidation of Dinnaga’s PS has 
always been known.® Again, the Tibetan historians 
have pointed out* that Dinnaga was the first to 


I wish to express my sincere gratitude to Professor 
Daniel H. H. Ingalls of Harvard University who kindly 
and unselfishly gave his time to read my original draft 
and gave many invaluable suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the contents and English style of this article. 

1In many Sanskrit and Tibetan MSS, the order of 
four books of PV is found to be Svarthdnumdna [I], 
Pramdnasiddhi [II], Pratyaksa [III] and Pardrthdnu- 
mina [IV], and does not accord with that of Dinnaga’s 
PS. The early account ascribes this peculiarity to the 
general practice of putting at the head of PV the 
Svarthdnumdna section, the most difficult of the whole 
work, on which Dharmakirti wrote a prose commentary; 
cf. Pramdnavarttikam [verse-text] by Acirya Dharma- 
kirti, edition by Rahula Sankrtyiyana (Appendix to the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orrissa Research Society, 24, 
pt. 1-2, 1938), p. iii, and Th. Stcherbatsky, Buddhist 
Logic, 1 (Bibliotheca Buddhica XXVI, Leningrad, 
1932), 38-39. E. Frauwallner, however, has recently pro- 
posed a new account for the peculiar order of PV in his 
article “ Die Reihenfolge und Entstehung der Werke 
Dharmakirti’s ” (Asiatica. Festschrift Friedrich Weller, 
Leipzig, 1954), 142-152. According to him, what is 
known now as the Svaérthdnumdna section of PV was 
Dharmakirti’s earliest independent work, and later he 
newly composed the remaining three books of PV and 
placed the independent work at the head of them to 
embody what is known today as PV. According to this 
hew account, the Pramdnasiddhi section should be re- 
ferred to as PV Book II. However, for the present 
article’s purposes, I refer to that section as PV Book I 
in compliance with the Sanskrit texts, viz, PVV (see 
note 8) and PVB (see note 9). 

*A Study of Dharmakirti’s Pramdnavarttika, An Eng- 
lish Translation and Annotation of the Pramdnavarttika, 
Book I [Pramdnasiddhi]; Doctoral Thesis, Harvard 
University, June 1957. 

*I refer in particular to PVV, p. 3, lines 9-11: “ The 
master (Dharmakirti), about to compose a commentary 
on the Pramainasamuccaya of the great master (Din- 
higa), has composed his own introductory verse to 
the Buddha.” 

‘History of Buddhism (chos-hbyung) by Bu-ston, II. 


systematize Buddhist epistemology and logic in the 
form that came to be accepted by those who called 
themselves nydydnusdrino vijndnavadinah,® ideal- 
ists who pursue the study of logic, or as Frau- 
wallner calls them, die logish-erkenntnis-theoret- 
ische Schule des Buddhismus.6 However, an 
elucidation may take various forms: gloss, com- 
mentary, monograph, etc. Dharmakirti’s PV is 
none of these. One may indicate its precise rela- 
tion to Dinnaga’s PS by likening the PV to a new 
body built on the skeleton of an older one: the 
structure is basically the same, the appearance 
most different. In what follows I intend to show 
one aspect of this similarity of structure. 

For sources we are limited in the case of the PS 
to the ancient Tibetan translation of this work.’ 
The PV which we possess now is in the original 
Sanskrit together with two commentaries, both of 
them discovered and edited by Rahula Sankri- 
tyayana: Manorathanandin’s Pramianavarttika- 
vrtti (hereafter referred to as PVV) ® and Prajiia- 
karagupta’s Pramanavarttikabhasya (hereafter 
referred to as PVB).° It is no detraction from 
the merits of the courageous scholar who brought 
these works to light to say that there is room for 


Part. The History of Buddhism in India and Tibet, 
translated from Tibetan by E. Obermiller, (Materialien 
zur Kunde des Buddhismus, 19 Heft, Heidelberg, 1932), 
p. 149. 

Tdarandtha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien, 
aus dem Tibetischen ubersetzt von Anton Schiefner (St. 
Petersburg, 1869), p. 132. 

5E. Obermiller “The Sublime Science of the Great 
Vehicle of Salvation, being a Manual of Buddhist 
Monism,” Acta Orientalia, 9 (1931) 99. 

6 Erich Frauwallner, Die Philosophie des Buddhismus 
(Berlin, 1956), pp. 390-391. 

7Tohoku Catalogue No. 4203 and No. 4204, respec- 
tively, for Pramdnasamuccaya and Pro°-ndma-prakarana 
(= Pr°svavrtti). 

8 Dharmakirti’s Pramduavarttika, with a Commentary 
by Manorathanandin, edited by Rahula Sankrtyayana, 
the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
(Patna, 1938-40), pp. 24 and 25. 

® Pramdnavartikabhadshyam or Vdartikdlankdrah of 
Prajidkaragupta, deciphered and edited by Tripitaka- 
chairya Rahula Sankrtyiyana (Kashi Prasad Jayaswal. 
Research Institute, Patna, 1953). 
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improvement in the state of these texts.1° Rahula 
Sankrtyiyana furnishes Sanskrit headings and 
subheadings for the sections and subsections of PV 
Book I. His sentences are informative of the con- 
texts of the passages in question. But I believe 
it is possible to furnish what is preferable, namely 
the headings which the author himself, Dharma- 
kirti, chose for the sections of his work. What is 
of greater interest, each of Dharmakirti’s section- 
headings of PV Book I derives from Dinnaga’s 
introductory verse to the PS and from Dinniga’s 
autocommentary on this verse. 

Dinnaiga’s introductory verse was once famous 
and even became the subject of legend. Bu-ston 
in his History of Buddhism says that Dinnaga 
carved the verse on a rock in token of his resolu- 
tion to write the PS.** We have the verse now not 
only in its Tibetan translation but also in the 
Sanskrit original, preserved in a footnote by the 
monk Vibhiticandra,’? who in the 12th Century, 
A.D., copied one of the MSs from which the PV 
has recently been edited. The verse runs as 
follows: 


Pramanabhitaya jagaddhitaisine 
pranamya sdastre sugataya tayine/ 
pramanasiddhyai svamatat samuccayah 
karisyate viprasrtad thaikatah// ** 


“Having paid reverence to him who is valid 
knowledge-instrument incarnate [pramdnabhita], 
who desires the good of the world [jagaddhitaisin], 
the teacher [Sdstr], the Blessed One [sugata], the 
savior [tayin], I shall make here a compendium of 
my views (which have been expressed) in sundry 
places, for the establishment of valid knowledge- 
instrument.” ** 


10 PVB, reviewed by E. Frauwallner, JAOS, 77 (1957), 
58-60. 

11 History of Buddhism by Bu-ston, p. 150. 

12 PVV, p. 108. This verse is also given by the editor 
in Pramdnavarttikam by Acirya Dharmakirti, op. cit., 
p. iii. The authenticity of this verse in the Sanskrit 
original as preserved in Vibhiticandra’s footnote can be 
confirmed by other PS verses cited by him elsewhere 
in his footnotes: cf. PVV, p. 189 [PS I., 5], p. 191 
[PS L., 6], p. 205 [PS I., 7b, 8a], p. 221 [PS I., 8b, 9b, 
10a, 10b, lla]. 

18 Tohoku Catalogue, No. 4203 (Ce. 1b?-1b*) tshad. 
mar. gyur. pa. hgro. la. phan. bshed, pa. ston. pa. bde. 
gsegs. skyob. la. phyag. htshal. nas. tshad. ma. bsgrub. 
phir. ran. gi. gshun. kun. las. btus. te. sna, tshogs. hthor. 
rnams. hthor. rnams, hdir. gcig. bya. 

14For translations of this verse in Western lan- 
guages, cf. History of Buddhism by Bu-ston, p. 150; 
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In this verse of Dinnaga’s the five epithets: 
pramanabhita, jagaddhitaisin, sastr, sugata and 
tayin each furnish Dharmakirti with subject mat- 
ter for a separate section of PV Book I; see the 
table at the end of the present article. 


Dinnaga’s autocommentary on this introductory 
verse furnishes further particulars. The autocom- 
mentary is preserved in entirety only in the Ti- 
betan, but the greater portion of it which concerns 
the above verse can be gathered from Prajiakara- 
gupta’s introduction to his PVB (p. 3). I here 
give the Sanskrit original so far as it is preserved, 
followed by English translation. The Tibetan 
translation with notice of its rare discrepancies 
from the Sanskrit will be found in the footnotes. 

atra bhagavato hetuphalasampattya pramdana- 
bhitatvena stotrabhidhdnam Ssdstrddau  Sastrar- 
thatvat.® 

“Here at the beginning of the treatise there is 
a statement of praise of the Reverend due as being 
a valid knowledge-instrument through his perfec- 
tion in cause and effect; [the statement is here 
made] because this [viz., that which is valid knowl- 
edge-instrument] is the object of the treatise.” 


Note that for Sanskrit sgastrddau Tibetan has 
rab. tu. [pra-]byed. pa. [karana] dan. por. [adau]; 
for Sanskrit sdstrarthatvat Tibetan has gus. pa. 
bskyed. par. bya. bahi. don. duho. 


tatra hetur dsayaprayogasam pat.'® 
“ Of these (cause and effect), the cause is per- 


Tdadranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus, op. cit., 132; 
Nydyapravega, Part II, edited by VidhuSekhara Bhat- 
tacharya (Gaekward’s Oriental Series, 39), p. xiii; Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, History of the Medieval School 
of Indian Logie (Calcutta, 1909), p. 84. 

The first half of this verse, as noted in Nydyapravesa, 
Part II, p. xiii and History of Buddhism by Bu-ston, 
p- 150n, is found in YaSomitra’s Abhidharmakosavyakhya 
(ed. by Unrai Wogihara. Tokyo, 1932-36), p. 7. 

The second half is available in two reconstructed ver- 
sions: (1) pramdnasiddhyai svanibandhavrndatah kari- 
syate viprasrtam samuccitam// (Nydyapravesa, Part 
IT, op. cit., xiii) ; (2) pramdnasiddhyai svakrtiprakirna- 
nat nibadhyate viprasrtam samuccitam// ( Dinnaga’s 
Pramdna-samuccaya, Chapter I, edited and restored into 
Sanskrit by H. R. R. Iyenger [Mysore, 1930], p. 1) 
These renderings are far from what Vibhiticandra cited 
in his footnote. 

16 hdir. yan. rab. tu. byed. pahi. dar. por. rgyu. dan. 
hbras. bu. phun. sum. tshogs. pas. tshad. mar. gyur. pd. 
nid. kyis. becom. Idan. hdas. la. bstod. pa. brjod. pa. ni. 
gus. pa. bskyed. par. bya. bahi. don. duho/ 

16 de. la. rgyu. ni. bsam. pa. dan. sbyor. ba, phun. sum. 
tshogs. paho/ (Identical with Sanskrit.) 
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fect intention [dSayasampat] and perfect applica- 
tion [prayogasampat].” 

asayo jagaddhitdisita, prayogo jagacchdsanat 
sastrtvam,** 


“His intention [asaya] is a desire for the good 
of the world, and his application [prayoga] is his 
teacherhood by teaching the world.” 


phalam svapararthasam pat.*® 


“The effect is perfect benefit for himselef 
[sudrthasampat] and perfect benefit for others 
[pararthasam pat].” 


svarthasampat sugatatvena trividham artham 
upddaya. prasastatvam suriipavat apunardort- 
tyartham sunastajvaravat nihsesdrtham supitrna- 
ghatavat.’® 


“The perfect benefit for himself, includes three 
meanings subsumable under his Blessedness [suga- 
tatva]: (1) praiseworthiness [prasastatva] as in a 
beautiful figure, (2) lack of recurrence [apunard- 
vrtti] as in a well-cured disease, and (3) com- 
pleteness [nihSesata] as in a completely filled jar.” 


don. gsum. po. de. yan. phyt. rol. paht. hdod. 
chags. dan. bral. ba. dan. slob. pa. dan. mt. slob. 


7 bsam. pa. ni. hgro. ba. la. phan. par. bshed. paho/ 
sbyor. ba. ni. hgro. ba. la. bstan. pa. ston. paho/ (Identi- 
eal with Sanskrit. ) 

18 horas. bu. ni. rar. dan. gshan. gyi. don. phun. sum. 
tshogs. paho/ (Identical with Sanskrit.) 

1% ran. don. phun. sum. tshogs. pa. ni. bde. bar. gsegs. 
pa. nid, kyis. te. don. gsum. ne. bar. blan. par. byaho/ 
rab. tu. mdses. pahi. don. ni. skyes. bu. gzugs. legs. pa. 
bshin. no/ phir. mi. ldog. pahi. don. ni. rims. nad. legs. 
par. byan. ba. bshin. no./ ma. lus. pahi. don. ni. bum. 
pa. legs. par. gan. ba. bashin. no/ 

Note: PVV (p. 59) reads pragastatd suripavat 
apunardvrttikh anastajvaravat nihsesata ca apirna- 
ghatavat. But the correct reading must be suripa° 
sunasta® and supirna® for two reasons. In the first 
place, as one may notice from the context, ripa, nasta- 
jvara and pirnaghata are all modified by the prefix su-, 
which is parallel with the su- of sugatatva. Secondly, 
the Tibetan text attaches to the word legs, pa. [su- in 
Sanskrit] to each example. For further reference to the 
threefold sugata-nature, cf. Pandita Durveka MiSra’s 
Dharmottarapradipa [Being a sub-commentary on Dhar- 
mottara’s Nyayabindutiki, a commentary on Dharma- 
kirti’s Nyaiyabindu], ed. by Pandita Dalsukhbhai Mal- 
vania. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal Research Institute 
(Patna, 1955), p. 3, lines 11-20, and Nils Simonsson, Indo- 
tibetische Studien, Die Methoden der tibetischen Uber- 
setzer, untersucht im Hinblick auf die Bedeutung ihrer 
Ubersetzungen fiir die Sanskritphilologie, 1 (Uppsala, 
1957), 270-271. The author refers to sgra. sbyor. bam. 
po. gitis. pa. (Oslo Tanjur. Vol. co, 13lv. 1-160r,7 = 
Tohoku Catalogue 4347) and Abhisamaydlamkaraloka, 
ed. by Unrai Wogihara, 1 (Tokyo, 1932-35). 
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pa. rnams. las. ran. don. phun. sum. tshogs. pa. 
khyad. par. du. bya. baht. phir. ro.?° 


“These three (excellences) are intended to dis- 
tinguish the perfect benefit of (the Blessed One) 
for himself [svarthasam pat] from that of non-Bud- 
dhists who are detached from passion [bahyavi- 
taraga], from that of Buddhist initiates [satksa] 
and from that of Buddhist adepts [asatksa].” 

pararthasampat jugattdranat tayitvam.** 

The perfect benefit for others is protectorship, 
as its purpose is the delivering (of sentient beings 
from suffering). 

[evam gunam sdstaram pranamya pramanasid- 
dhyat svaprakarananydyadvaradibhya thaikatroc- 
citya pramanasamuccaya arabdhavyah] * 

“Having paid reverence to that teacher who 
possesses these (three) excellences, I shall now 
make a compendium on the valid knowledge- 
instrument [pramdnasamuccaya] by gathering (its 
contents) from my own treatises, such as Nydyad- 
vara, ete., in order to establish the valid knowl- 
edge-instrument.” 


gshan. gyi. tshad. ma. dgag. par. bya. baht. 
phyir. dan. ran. gi. tshad. mahi. yon .tan. brjod. 
par. bya. bahi. phyir. dan. gan. gt. phyir. gshal. 
bya. rtogs. pa. ni. tshad. ma. la. rag. las. pa. yin. 
pas. hdi. la. yan. log. par. rtogs. pa. man. bas. 
naho.** 

“Tt is for the purpose of refuting the knowledge 
instrument (held) by others and showing the ex- 
cellence of the valid knowledge-instrument (held) 
by us, because, although cognition of the object 
[prameyddhigama] depends on the valid knowl- 


20 This portion is not found in PVB, nor is it available 
in reconstruction Sanskrit. But a direct reference to this 
is made by Dharmakirti himself in PV (Vs. 283 in 
PVV, 282 in PVB): bdhyasaiksdsaiksddhikas. For 
vitardga, cf. PVV, p. 107. 

21 gshan. don. phun. sum, tshogs. pa. ni. sgrol. bahi. 
don. gyis. na. skyob. pa. fiid. do/ (Identical with 
Sanskrit. ) 

22 de. lta. buhi. yon. tan. can. gyi. ston. pa. la, phyag. 
htshal. nas. tshad. ma. bsgrub. par. bya. bahi. phyir. 
ran. gi. rab .tu. byed. pa. rig. pahi. sgo. la, sogs. pa. 
rnams. las. hdir. gcig. tu. btus. te. tshad. ma. kun. las. 
btus. pa. brtsam. par. byaho/ This portion is absent in 
PVB. The Sanskrit in brackets is a reconstructed 
version given in Nydyapravega, Part II, xiv. 

23 This last portion is absent in PVB, nor is available 
in reconstructed Sanskrit. But pramdnddhino hi pra- 
meyddhigamah which corresponds to gshal. bya. rtogs. 
pa. ni. tshad. ma. la. rag. las. pa. yin. pas. can be 
gathered from PVB. 
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edge-instrument [pramdnddhina], there are many 
erroneous views on that (viz., pramdna).” 

One may sum of Dinnaga’s verse and autocom- 
mentary by the following scheme: 


{ daya = jagaddhitaisitva 


hetw | prayoga = sastriva 


Buddha = 


pramanabhita 


{ svartha = sugatatva 
) pardrtha = tayitva 


phala 


Turning now to Dharmakirti’s PV, we see that 
Dharmakirti has adopted this scheme in its exact 
form and has arranged the contents of PV Book I 
so as to explain each of the five epithets furnished 
by Dinnaga. The following table shows the sec- 
tion headings as Dharmakirti must have intended 
them. 


A. Introductory.** 
1. Namaskdarasloka 
2. Sastrarambhaprayojana ...... 


B. Main Discourse.”® 
1. Pramdnabhita ......Vss. 3 (1)—35 (34) 


*4Rihula Sinkrityayana, who follows the earlier ac- 
count for the peculiar nature of the order of books of 
the PV (see note 1), places these two verses at the 
beginning of the Pramdnasiddhi section in PVV by 
transferring them from the MSs of the Svdrthdnumdna 
section. He, however, did not follow the same principle 
in editing PVB and this resulted in the absence of these 
two verses in PVB. But according to Frauwallner’s 
new account for the order of books of the PV, these 
verses should come at the beginning o fthe Svdrthdnu- 
mdna section, which constitutes Book I of PV. 

*° Verse numbers without parenthesis refer to PVV; 
those within refer to PVB. 

26 Frauwallner gives his own table which divides the 
verses of PV Book I into five groups as based on the 
five epithets of the Buddha (cf. “Die Reihenfolge und 
Entstehung der Werke Dharmakirti’s,” p. 143). His 
table, though highly accurate, it seems to me, still 
needs further consideration. (1) According to his table, 
Jagaddhitaisitva, the second epithet, is shown to be 
discussed from Vs. 35 through Vs. 131 (note that the 
verse numbers given by Frauwallner are based on PV 
verse-text, op. cit.), viz., from PVV 37 (PVB 36) 
through PVV 133 (PVB 132). In my opinion, however, 
the subject matter of Jagaddhitaisitva begins from Vs. 
34 (PVV 36, PVB 35). The reason is this. Dharma- 
kirti opens in Vs. 34 his new discussions on Jagad- 
dhitaisitva which is interpreted by him to be synony- 
mous with karunikatva: “ Compassion is a proof (of the 
Buddha’s validity) and this (is completely natural to 
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I. Jagaddhitaisitva (asaya) 
Vss. 36 (35—133a (132a) 
II. Sdastrtva (prayoga) 
Vss. 133b (132b)—141a (140a) 


III. Sugatatva (svartha) 
Vss. 141b (140b)—147a (146a) 
IV. Tayitva (parartha) tayitvalaksana 
Vss. 14%b (146b)—148 (147) 
i. duhkhasatya 
Vss. 149a (148a)—181a (179b) 
li. samudayasatya (no 
Vss. 181b (182)—192a number) 
iii. nirodhasatya 
Vss. 192b (191a)—207a (206a) 
iv. mdrgasatya 
Vss. 207b (206b)—282a (281a) 


C. Recapitulatory Vss. 282b (281b)—end 


him) from long-repeated exercise. If (the materialists) 
hold that long-repeated exercise (of compassion) is im- 
possible (because we have only one life) since thought 
is dependent on the body, we reply; not so, because we 
deny that (the body is) the source [dsraya] (of thought) 
[Vs. 35].” In this context, the following verses are 
intended to expound Dharmakirti’s karma-theory in 
reply to the materialists. Vs. 33, on the other hand, is 
so designed as to finish the discussion on the Buddha’s 
omniscience as one of the topics under Pramdnabhita, 
the first epithet. Should Vs. 34 be taken as the con- 
cluding verse of the subject matter of Pramdnabhita, 
it would be impossible to find a contextural connection 
between Vs. 33 and Vs. 34. (2) Vs. 13ib (PVV 133b, 
PVB 132b) is not grammatically allowed to separate 
from Vs. 132 (PVV 134, PVB 133). For this reason, 
it would be more appropriate to combine them together 
and place them at the head of the subject matter of 
Sdstrtva, (3) Dharmakirti’s discussion on Sugatatva, 
the fourth epithet, is shown in Frauwallner’s table to 
begin from Vs. 139 (PVV 141, PVB 140). To be more 
accurate, however, Vs. 139b (PVV 14lb, PVB 140b) 
should be considered as the opening verse of the subject 
matter of Sugatatva, since it is quite obvious that 139a 
(PVV 14la, PVB 140a) is intended to conclude the dis- 
cussion on Sastrtva: “These two (viz., hitaisitva and 
Sastrtva) are spoken of (by Dinnaiga) as the cause of 
the effect = sugatatva) because they come prior to the 
accomplishment (of the said effect) [Vs. 139b]. 
(4) Vss. 280b—end (PVV 282b—end, PVB 28lb—end) 
should be grouped together and considered as recapitu- 
latory verses, in which Dharmakirti shows that the five 
epithets may be taken in reverse order and that there 
will then be obtained a prover-proved [linga-laingika] 
relation between each term and its neighbor. 








THE EMPIRES OF RUDRADAMAN AND YASODHARMAN: EVIDENCE FROM TWO 
ASTROLOGICAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Davip PINGREE 


HaRvaRD UNIVERSITY 


IN ONE OF his three treatises on the astrology 
of military expeditions, the Yogayatra,’ Vara- 
hamihira gives the following verses listing the 
regions in which the nine grahas were born: 


Angesu stiryo Yavanesu candro bhaumo hy Avan- 
tyam Magadhesu saumyah / Sindhau gurur Bho- 
jakatesu sukrah saurah Surastre visaye babhiiva/ 
Mlecchesu ketusca tamah Kalinge jata yato *tah 
paripiditas te / svajanmadesan paripidayanti te *to 
‘bhiyojyah ksitipena desah.? 


“ Among the Angas the sun was born and among 
the Yavanas the moon. Mars was born in Avanti; 
in Magadha Mercury; in Sindhu Jupiter; and in 
Bhojakata Venus. Saturn came into being in the 
Sauraistra region, Ketu among the Mlecchas, and 
Rahu in Kalinga. From the fact that they were 
born (in these places), the planets, when they are 
injured (by the harmful effect of meteors or by a 
planetary conflict is the explanation of the com- 
mentary of Utpala), oppress the regions of their 
own birth. Therefore these countries are to be at- 


1 Adhyaiyas 1-9 were edited with German translation 
by H. Kern, Ind St, 10 (1867), 161-212; 14 (1876), 312- 
358; and 15 (1878), 167-184. This is reprinted in his 
Verspreide Geschriften 1 ( ’s-Gravenhage, 1913), 97-168. 
The whole text of the Yogaydtra has been published by 
Jagdish Lal (Lahore, 1944). I have used the Tika of 
Utpala in MS. 856 of 1884-1887 of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

Of Varaihamihira’s other works on ydtrd, the Tika- 
nikayitraé was edited by V. K. R. Pandit, Journ. Univ. 
Jombay, N.S. 20 pt. 2 (Arts Number 26) (1951), 40-63, 
There are two manuscripts of the Brhadyogayitra; 388 
of the Asiatie Society of Bombay and R 4203(b) of the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. 
Another manuscript was recorded in Ahmadabad by G. 
Buhler, A Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts Contained 
in the Private Libraries of Gujarat, Kathiavad, Kachch, 
Sindh, and Khandeé&, fasc. 4 (Bombay, 1873), section E 
(Jyotisham), no. 293. There is also perhaps a fragment 
of a commentary on this work by Utpala in MS. G 10539 
of the Asiatie Society of Calcutta. 

*3, 19-20. Variant forms occur in Kalyinavarman’s 
Sirfivali 7, 14-15 and in the 5lst Parisista of the 
Atharvaveda, vv. 2-3, where the material is said to have 
been taken from Garga. 


tacked by the king (each when that planet is 
afflicted whose birthplace it is).” 


A much more elaborate list of areas and peoples 
associated with each planet is given in the same 
author’s Brhatsamhitaé;* the very limited nature 
of the list in the Yogayatra requires a special 
explanation. 

All of the places mentioned in the astrological 
geography quoted above are situated in Northern 
India, covering an area bounded by Bengal and the 
Indus to the North and by Saurastra and Kalinga 
to the South. The famous Mandasor Inscription of 
Yasodharman,* which is dated A. p. 533/34, claims 
an empire extending over exactly the same terri- 
tory, from Lauhitya to Mahendragiri and from 
the Ganges to the Western Ocean. I would suggest 
that Varihamihira is referring to sub-divisions of 
Yasodharman’s empire, of which the subordinate 
chieftains must have required military chastise- 
ment from time to time, or else to that monarch’s 
digvijaya in which he drove back the Huns of 
Mihirakula. 


This interpretation would indicate that Vara- 
hamihira was astrologer at Yasodharman’s court, 
which was probably held at Ujjain. This is likely 
on other grounds. It is well known that the great 
astronomer and astrologer flourished in the sixth 
century, after A.p. 505,° and that he lived in 
Ujjain.® Furthermore, in the Brhatsamhita,’ he 
quotes from Dravyavardhana—probably the im- 
mediate predecessor of Yasodharman *—in what 
is for him an unparalleled style; he gives Dra- 
vyavardhana’s full title, the seat of his kingdom, 
and the source of his work on sakuna. This is 
information which hints not only at unusually 


$16, 1-39. 

* Edited by J. F. Fleet, CII 3 (Calcutta, 1888), 142- 
148; see especially line 5. 

5 Paficasiddhantika 1, 8. 

° Brhajjataka 28, 9. 

786, 2. 

® See V. V. Mirashi, “ New Light on the Ancient His- 
tory of Malwa,” JHQ, 33 (1957), 314-320. 
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detailed knowledge, but at an attempt to curry 
favor with his imperial patron. 


The names mentioned in these four lines, how- 
ever, clearly do not exhaust the roster of the prov- 
inces of Yasodharman’s empire. Notably the 
southern half is more fully represented than the 
northern. The reason for this is that Varaihami- 
hira has crudely adapted an older list to new cir- 
cumstances. This older list is known from the 
Vrddhayavanajataka of Minaraja, which can be 
tentatively dated in the late third or early fourth 
century after Christ; it is as follows: 


sahasrarasmir Yavanesu jato vibhavarisas tu tatha 
Kalinge / Avantidesodbhava eva bhaumah Kau- 
Simbikeyo himarasmiputrah / Sindhau prajatas 
tridasesamantri jandntyabhur Bhojakate Bhr- 
gosca / Saurdstrajas tiksnakarasya putro rahur 
Mahabarbarasambhavasca.® 


“The sun, who shines with a thousand rays, among 
the Yavanas was born; the moon, however, lord of 
the night, was born in Kalinga. Mars came into 
being in Avanti, and Mercury, son of the cool- 
rayed moon, is a native of Kausimbi. In Sindhu 
was born Jupiter, counsellor of the thirty gods, 
and Venus, last-born of the race of Bhrgu, in 
Bhojakata. Born in Saurastra was Saturn, son of 
the sun whose rays are burning hot; Rahu’s life 
began in Mahabarbara.” 

In changing this list, Varahamihira chose the 
Angas, the most eastern of Yasodharman’s sub- 
jects, to be the nation in which the sun was born, 
and the Yavanas were then shifted to the moon. 
Kalinga was relegated to Rahu, whose Mahabar- 
bara—probably the Saka city at the mouth of the 
Indus °—had ceased to exist. Magadha was 


*2,9-10. The following is a list of the manuscripts of 
the Vrddhayavanajaitaka which I have been able to use: 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute: 558 of 1899- 
1915; 104 of 1873-74; 211 of 1883-84; 349 of 1882-83 ff. 
113-140; and 999 of 1886-92. Oriental Institute, 
Baroda: 3257; 9183; 7660; 11328; and 11336. Sanskrit 
College, Benares; 2347. India Office Library: 3073. 
British Museum: Or. 5244. Bodleian Library: Wilson 
427. Bibliothéque Nationale: fonds Sanskrit 1736. 
Asiatic Society, Caleutta: G 8077; G 3066; G. 5939; 
G. 3141; and G 8074. MS. in possession of K. V.. 
Abhyankar, Poona. 

To the authorities of all of these libraries, and to 
Prof. Abhyankar, I wish to express my thanks for their 
kindness in allowing me to utilise their manuscript 
collections. 

10 Mentioned in the Periplus maris Erythraei 39 and 
Ptolemy Geo 7, 1, 59. 
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naturally substituted for the then relatively ob- 
scure Kausambi, and the vague term Mlecchas 
(referring to the remnants of the Huns?) was 
added for Ketu. 


It would appear that Minaraja, in whose time 
such a political organisation as that indicated by 
his list did not exist, copied these verses, like many 
others,** from the Yavanajataka of Sphujidhvaja 
(A. D. 269). That Varahamihira also found these 
verses in Sphujudhvaja’s poem is more probable 
than that he consulted the Vrddhayavanajataka; 
for whereas he goes so far as to incorporate padas 
from the Yavanajataka into his Brhajjataka,’? the 
evidence for his direct use of Minaraja is meager." 
Sphujidhvaja must have included these Slokas 
either in his Yatradisamgrahayogadhyaya ™ or in 
his Yatrisandarsanavidhyadhyaya;** in the last 
verse of this latter chapter, which is fortunately 
included in the portion of the Nepalese manuscript 
available to me, the word svabhiimisamsthe must 
refer to these lines. 


The Yavanajataka is based upon a prose trans- 
lation from Greek made by Yavanegvara in A.D. 
149. Therefore this astrological geography dates 
from the middle of the second century in its essen- 
tial details, though I would suggest that the last 
pada, rahur Mahdbarbarasambhavasca, has been 
added metri causa by Sphujidhvaja. Rahu is not 
known to have been considered a planet before the 
Chinese translation of the Sardilakarnaivadana 
made by Chu Liih-yen and Che K‘ien between A. D. 


See, for example, K. V. Abhyankar, The Upadesa 
Sitra of Jaimini (Ahmedabad, 1951), pp. 87-88 and P. V. 
Kane, “ YavaneSvara and Utpala,” JASBombay, 30 pt. 1 
(1955), 1-8. 

12 The third pada of 1, 12 is the same as the fourth of 
Sphujidhvaja’s Sloka quoted by Utpala ad loc,.; it is to 
be found on f. 3° of MS. 1180*« of the Durbar Library 
in Kathmandu, the only known manuscript, except for 
its apograph made for the late Rajaguru of Nepal and 
now confiscated by the Nepalese government. I am 
greatly indebted to MM. P. V. Kane of Bombay for his 
generosity in permitting me to use the copy of portions 
of the Durbar Library manuscript which he obtained 
only after strenuous negotiations with the authorities 
in Nepal. 

13In Brhajjdtaka 13, 3-4 Varahamihira is probably 
not referring to the detailed exposition of sunaphd, 
anapha, and durudhara given by Minaraja. Sphuji- 
dhvaja apparently has no chapter on this subject. 

14 Ff, 75-76 of the Durbar MS; see H. P. Sastri, Cata- 
logue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper MSS. Belonging 
to the Durbar Library, Nepal (Calcutta, 1905), 40-41. 

15 Ff. 92-98v. 
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223 and 253.7 Moreover, if this were more than 
a line-filler, one would expect the inclusion of 
Ketu as well. And from the complete absence of 
any other references to Rahu or Ketu in the avail- 
able portions of the Yavanajataka or in any other 
line of its derivative, the Vrddhayavanajataka, 
save that immediately following the astrological 
geography, one can only conclude that, in the prose 
translation of 149, the ascending and descending 
nodes of the moon were never mentioned. 


The date 149 can suggest only one thing: the 
digvijaya of Rudradiman 1. Gautamiputra Sri 
Saitakarni had overthrown Nahapana and extended 
his authority over Avanti, Saurastra, and Kukura, 
besides occupying Vidarbha and parts of Kalinga.’” 
We already know from the Junagadh Inscription 
of 150 78 that Rudradaman, at first in association 
with his father and grandfather, Jayadiman and 
Castana, reconquered the former domain of Naha- 
pana and seized considerably more territory from 
the Sitavahanas. That his empire, as appears from 
the astrological geography, extended over Bhoja- 
kata (Elichpur) and at least a part of Western 
Kalinga need not arouse the suspicions of the 
sceptical. The Nisada of the Junagadh Inscrip- 
tion already points towards Vidarbha, and— 
though this is rather shaky evidence for the second 
century—many later Saka coins have been un- 
earthed near Chhindwara;?® and, in the general 
disaster which overwhelmed the northern half of 
the Sitavahana empire, some of its holdings in 
Kalinga may have been conquered by the trium- 
phant Saka or have temporarily defected to him. 


Kausimbi is a more interesting and complicated 
case. There has recently been some discussion 
about the possibility of the Kusinas having subju- 
gated parts of Eastern India.*° But whether they 


16 Sdrdiilakarndvadana, ed. S. Mukhopadhyaya (Santi- 
niketan, 1954), 53, 104, and 229-230. 

*7 See the praSasti by his mother edited by E. Senart, 
EI, 8 (1905-06), 60-65. 

8 Edited by F. Kielhorn, HI, 8 (1905-06), 36-49. 

7A. K. Narain, JNSI, 12 (1950), 167-169; S. L. 
Katare, JNSI, 16 (1954), 207-209; G. V. Acharya, 
JRASBengal, 3 (1937), Numismatic Supplement 47, 95- 
97, on which see P. L. Gupta, JNSI, 18 (1956), 220-221. 
All the coins were buried in the late third century and 
in the fourth. 

*° A. S. Altekar, JNSI, 12 (1950), 121-123 and A. 
Banerji, JNSI, 13 (1951), 107-109 support the theory 
of Kusiina domination in Bihar and beyond; this posi- 
tion is attacked by P. L. Gupta, JNSI, 15 (1953), 185- 
192. The inscription of Arya-Visikhamitra published 
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did or not under Kanishka, there is clear numis- 
matic evidence that any supremacy they may have 
held over Bihar must have ended during the 
reign of Huvishka (4. D. 106 to between 138 and 
142 or 145).24_ Moreover, a ruler of Kauésambi, 
Bhimasena, is known from inscriptions dated A. D. 
129 and 130.” Recently one genuine coin of this 
monarch has been found.”* Supposing the common 
assumption to be true that, in ancient India, sub- 
ordinate rulers were never permitted to issue 
their own coinage, Bhimasena, at some point in 
his career, must have asserted his independence 
from the Kusinas, and it is most likely that he did 
so before the Bandhogarh Inscription of 129 in 
which he is styled Maharaja.** But this does not 
mean that Kauéambi could not have formed a part 
of Rudradiman’s empire for some years between 
A.D. 180 and 159, the date of the earliest inscrip- 
tion of Bhadramagha,* Bhimasena either having 
been overthrown by force or having accepted some 
form of Saka overlordship as protection against his 
erstwhile masters in Mathura. That some political 
disturbance occurred during this period is indi- 
cated by the fact that, whereas Bhimasena’s sway 
in 129 stretched as far as Bhandogarh, Bhadra- 
magha, the next known Maharaja of Kausaimbi 
(his inscriptions are dated from 159 to 165) no 
longer controlled that territory, which was ruled 
by its own Maharaja, Pothasiri (his inscriptions 
are dated from 164 to 166). Since Pothasiri was 
a son of Bhimasena, it is most likely that Bhadra- 
magha, not Bhimasena, was the founder of the 
Magha dynasty of Kausambi; perhaps he gained 
his power by leading a revolt against the foreign 
tule of the Sakas. Bhimasena’s family, which 
probably had never been deprived of its lands in 


by D. C. Sirkar, HI, 31 (1955-56), 229-231 tends to 
support Altekar’s claim. 

21 For the date of the end of Huvishka’s reign, see 
D. C. Sirkar, “ Mathura Image Inscription of Vasudeva,” 
EI, 30 (1953-54), 181-184. 

22 4 Comprehensive History of India, ed. K. A. Nila- 
kanta Sastri, 2 (Caleutta, 1957), 259-260. 

23 See S. S. Roy, JNSI, 8 (1946), 15-16; the nine coins 
of Bhimavarman found in a hoard of Magha coins at 
Fatehpur and tentatively attributed to Bhimasena by 
A. S. Altekar, JNSI, 13 (1951), 6, belong instead to 
the Magha Bhimavarman whose inscriptions are dated 
between A.D. 208 and 217; cf. N. P. Chakravarti, HI, 
31 (1955-56), 173. 

24 Edited with other inscriptions from the same site 
by N. P. Chakravarti, EJ, 31 (1955-56), 167-186. 

25 Edited by Krishna Deva, HI, 24 (1937-38), 253-256. 
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the Rewa district, would have asserted its inde- 
pendence at the same time. After the initial period 
of success, Rudradiman 1 and his son Dima- 
ghsada, hard-pressed by the young Satavahana Sri 
Yajiia Sitakarni, found it impossible to maintain 
control over the remoter regions of their empire, 
but for a few years in the middle of the second 
century the Western Ksatrapas ruled a far more 
extensive realm than has hitherto been accredited 
to them. 

But the importance of the lines in Minaraja is 
not confined to a revindication of the greatness of 
Rudradiman’s military prowess; it also demon- 
strates that his interest in the intellectual move- 
ments of his time, for which he is praised in the 
Junigadh Inscription, was of fundamental impor- 
tance for the introduction of Greek astronomy and 
astrology into India. Not that knowledge from 
this source might not already have traveled to 
India; the pragasti of Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni 
set up by his mother mentions the planets in an 
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astrological sense. But at Rudradiman’s court at 
Ujjain at least one Greek astrological text was 
translated into Sanskrit, the influence of which 
still is felt in India. 

These two astrological geographies, then, written 
by men whose advice, though based on the practice 
of a false science, guided the meteoric careers of 
two incredibly successful conquerors, add consider- 
ably to our knowledge of two obscure periods of 
Indian history. Sphujidhvaja and Minaraja have 
preserved a list of the conquests of Rudradiman 
more complete than that given by Suvisakha, his 
governor of Anarta and Sauriastra. And Vari- 
hamihira has so altered that list as to make it 
applicable to the empire of his royal patron, Yaso- 
dharman. The stars did not long look with favor 
upon Rudradiman and Yasgodharman, but they 
were fortunate that their star-gazers, though fail- 
ing to preserve their power, have at least con- 
tributed to the history of their reigns. 
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CHU’ NOM 


THE DEMOTIC SYSTEM OF WRITING IN VIETNAM * 


Neuyin Dinu Hod 


UNIVERSITY OF SAIGON 


0. Chi’? ném* (chi? ‘letter, character, word, 
written language’ and ndém < nam ‘south’) is 
the name given to the so-called demotie or vulgar 
system of writing which was used in Vietnam in 
conjunction with the regular Chinese script * until 

* The author is indebted to Professors George Kennedy 
of Yale University and John de Francis of the American 
Council of Learned Societies for having read the first 
draft of this paper and given their comments thereon at 
the Linguistic Institute held at Georgetown University 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics in the summer 
of 1954. 

Vietnamese has eleven vowels /ie euos uo 9 a a/ 
and the following consonants: stops /p t ec k b d th/, 
fricatives /fs x h v z g/, nasals /m n fi n/, lateral /1/, 
semivowels /wy/. Many speakers also have /ré8Z/. 
There are six tones: leve!—unmarked, high rising—indi- 
cated by an acute accent, low falling—indicated by a 
grave accent, dipping rising—indicated by a little ques- 
tion mark, broken rising—indicated by a tilde, and low 
constricted—indicated by a dot under the vowel letter. 

1 As opposed to chi’ han ‘the Hans’ (Chinese) char- 
acters’ or chi’ nho ‘ the scholars’ characters.’ 

* Chinese characters were introduced into Vietnam in 


both of them were replaced by the Roman script ® 
devised more recently by Catholic missionaries. 


the ninth or tenth century of our era: see R. A. D. 
Forrest, The Chinese Language (London, Faber and 
Faber, 1948), 51. Every Chinese written symbol has a 
Vietnamese pronunciation which is fairly close to that 
of Ancient Chinese—and present-day Cantonese. Chinese 
loan-words have been called Han-Viét ‘ Sino-Vietnamese’ 
by traditional scholars. This article contains some ab- 
breviations: a native word and/or its meaning is identi- 
fied by V (Vietnamese), and its written symbol in the 
demotic script by N (ném), whereas a word of Chinese 
origin is represented by SV (Sino-Vietnamese) and its 
written symbol preceded by H (Han). Letters refer to 
the glossary of Chinese and demotic characters found at 
the end of the article. 

® Called quéc-ngi’ ‘national language.’ All examples 
cited in this article appear in their Romanized forms {in 
italics) preceded by transcriptions (between slashes) 
conforming with the phonemicization presented in my 
paper Quéc-Ngw’: The Modern Writing System in Viet- 
nam (Washington, D. C., 1955) and my course Speak 
Vietnamese (Saigon: School of Languages, 1957) as 
well as in my Vietnamese Phrase Book (Saigon: Viet- 
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1. The exact date of the invention of chi’ ném 
and the identity of its author (or authors) have 
not been conclusively determined. Han-Thuyen,* 
a writer and poet who lived at the end of the 
thirteenth century, under the Tran dynasty, is sup- 
posed to have been the first to compose poetry in 
the vernacular. However, it can be ascertained 
from this only that cha’ ném had already existed 
in Han Thuyen’s time, and not that he himself 
devised it or that it dated precisely from his time. 
The late Professor Duong Quang Ham even went 
so far as to advance the hypothesis that chi’ noém 
could possibly have existed already at the end of 
the eighth century. His argument rested on his- 
torical facts. The title of B6 Cai Dai-Vu’o’ng 
‘The Great King (who is like the) Father and 
Mother (of the people) ’ was bestowed upon Phing 
Hung, the national hero who in 791 rose against 
Chinese rule. That title, contended Professor 
Ham, must have had a written form, and the latter 
must have been in chi’ ném, since it contained 
two indigenous kinship terms—b’6 ‘father’ and 
cit ‘mother.?® The mere existence of the title, 


namese-American Association, 1959). Cf. the two pho- 
nemic solutions given in Murray B. Emeneau, Studies in 
Vietnamese (Annamese) Grammar (Berkeley, Califor- 
nia: University of California Press, 1951), 9-22, and 
those given in R. B. Jones and Huynh Sanh Thong, An 
Introduction to Spoken Vietnamese (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council of Learned Societies, 1957) and Wil- 
liam A. Smalley and Nguyen Van Van, Tié’ng Viét cho 
cic gido-si, Vietnamese for Missionaries: A Course in the 
Spoken and Written Language of Central Vietnam 
(Dalat, Vietnam: Imprimerie Evangélique, 1954). 

*This scholar’s real name was Nguyén Thuyén. A 
native of Lai-ha Village, District of Thanh-lam (nowa- 
days Nam-sach), Province of Hai-duong, North Vietnam, 
Nguyen Thuyen received his doctorate under the reign of 
Emperor Tran Thai Ton (1225-1257). In the fall of 
1282, while holding the post of Minister of Justice, he 
was commissioned by Emperor Tran Nhan Ton to write 
a message to a crocodile which had come to the Red 
River. After his writing—allegedly done in chi’? n6m— 
drove the animal away, the emperor allowed him to 
change his family name from Nguyen to Han, because 
a similar incident had occurred several decades before 
in China to the poet-scholar Han Du or Han Yu (768- 
824). The anecdote was related in Kham-dinh Viet-su 
Thong-giam Cuong-muc [Outline of Vietnamese History 
Written by Order of the Emperor], 7, 26a. Quoted by 
Duong Quang Ham, Viet-Nam Van-Hoc Su-Yeu [Out- 
line History of Vietnamese Literature] (3rd Edition, 
Hanoi: Ministry of National Education, 1951), 105. 

°*Duong Quang Ham, op. cit., p. 101. 

* These two terms of relationship are cited in Nguyen 
Van To, “ Langue et Littérature Annamites: Notes 
Critiques,” Bulletin de UEcole Francaise d’Eatréme- 
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whose inscription we lack anyway, is not sufficient 
evidence for the identification of the writing sys- 
tem used at that time. 

In any event there is presently a consensus of 
opinion ’ that the earliest document written in the 
demotic script was a stele discovered in Ho Thanh 
Son, Ninh Binh Province, North Vietnam. It 
bore an inscription dating from the year 1343 
(under the reign of Emperor Tran Du Ton) and 
listing twenty Vietnamese village names in chi’ 
nom. 


2. Asa writing system chi’ ném consists of modi- 
fied Chinese characters, which may be used singly 
or in combination. 


2.1. A single Chinese character is used to repre- 
sent a single monosyllabic morpheme in Vietna- 
mese.® 


2.1.1. A Vietnamese morpheme may be repre- 
sented by a Chinese character denoting the same 
thing regardless of the Sino-Vietnamese pronun- 
ciation of the Chinese symbol. Examples: 

V /miy/ mii ‘smell, odor’ is represented by H 
(a) SV /vi/ vi ‘ flavor, taste.’ 

V /viak/ viéc ‘ work, job, affair, business, event, 
action’ is represented by H (b) SV /zik/ dich 
‘service, conscription, corvee.’ 


2.1.2. The Chinese symbol has a fixed pronun- 
ciation which is the same as that of the Vietnamese 
morpheme. 


2.1.2.1. Both the native and the Sino- Vietnamese 
words have the same meaning. Examples: 

V /ta-y/ tai ‘talent’ is written H (c) (SV 
/ta-y/ tat). 

V /ma‘n/mang ‘ destiny, life’? is written H (d) 
(SV /ma-n/ mang). 


2.1.2.2. The Chinese character is employed to 
represent a Vietnamese morpheme which is homo- 
phonous with the segment represented by the Chi- 
nese symbol regardless of meaning. Examples: 

V /mot/ mét ‘one (numeral) is written H 
(e) SV /mot/ mét (‘ no, not’). 


Orient, 30 (1930), 1-2, 144-45 and Tran Trong Kim, Viet- 
Nam Su Luoc [Outline of Vietnamese History] (Hanoi: 
Tan-Viet, 1951), 65. 

7™Henri Maspero, “Etudes sur la Phonétique His- 
torique de la Langue Annamite: Les Initiales,” Bulletin 
de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 12 (1912), 8, 5-9. 

8 For a definition of the Vietnamese “word,” see 
Emeneau, op. cit., pp. 2-4. 
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V /xawy/ khéng ‘no, not’ is written H (f) SV 
/xawy/ khéng (‘ vacuum, air, space’). 

V /kwa:/ qua ‘to pass, go past’ is written H 
(g) SV /kwa:/ qua (‘lance’). 

V /ba-n/ ban ‘to sell’ is written H (h) SV 
/ba-n/ ban (‘half’). 

V /de/dé ‘to put, place, let’ is written H (i) 
SV /d’e/ dé (‘bottom’). 


2.1.3. The Chinese character stands for a word 
whose pronunciation merely suggests that of the 
corresponding Sino-Vietnamese. Examples: 


V /day/ dot ‘life, existence’ is written H (j) 
SV /da-y/ dat ‘ generation, time, life.’ 

V /’a/ ’o’ ‘to be located at, in’ is written H 
(k) SV /w/ w’ ‘at, in.’ 

V /koy/ cét ‘ to be orphaned’ is written H (1) 
SV /ko/ cé ‘ orphan.’ 

V /kuak/ cudc (classifier for nouns denoting 
games, fights, parties, meetings, etc.) ’ is written 
H (m) SV /kuk, kusk/ cuc ‘ bureau, office ; situa- 
tion, state of affairs.’ 

V /swa/ ru’a ‘to be ancient, old-fashioned ’ is 
written H (n) SV /sa‘/ so’ ‘at the beginning, at 
first.’ 

V /gé/ gh’é ‘ chair’ is written H (0) SV /k’i/ 
k’y ‘ table.’ 

V /kuén/ cu’én ‘ (classifier for nouns denoting 
books, volumes) ’ is written H (p) SV /kwian/ 
quy’én * roll.’ 


2.2. A monosyllabic morpheme in Vietnamese is 
represented by two Chinese characters one or both 
of which may be “ radicals.” ® 


2.2.1. Of the two characters serving so to speak 
as immediate components in the graphemic com- 
pound, one is the phonetic element and the other 
is the signific element. The result is a type of 
pseudo-Chinese or neo-Chinese script undecipher- 
able to Chinese themselves. Examples: 

N (q) standing for V /dén/ d’én ‘to reach, 
arrive (at) ’ is made up of H (r) (SV /ci/ cht) 
‘to arrive’ and H (s) SV /dian/ di’én (‘ code, 
dictionary ’). 

N (t) standing for V /nam/ ndm ‘ year’ is 
made up of H (u) (SV /nian/ nién ‘ year’ and H 
(v) SV /na-m/ nam (‘south’). 


® For a statement on the system of 214 Chinese radi- 
cals, see Yuen Ren Chao and Lien Sheng Yang, Concise 
Dictionary of Spoken Chinese (Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1947), xxv-xxvii. 
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N (w) standing for V /ndy/ not ‘ to speak, talk, 
say’ is made up of H (x) (SV /x3w/ kh’ Gu) 
‘mouth’ and H (y) SV/noy/ néi (‘ inside’). 

N (z) standing for V /cam/ trdém ‘ hundred’ 


‘is made up of H (aa) (SV /bayk/ bach) ‘hun- 


dred’ and H (ab) SV /lom/ lam (‘ forest’). 

N (ac) standing for V /sin/ ain ‘to ask, beg’ 
is made up of H (x) (SV /xaw/ kh’Gu) ‘mouth’ 
and H (ad) SV /thion/ thién (‘ thousand’). 

Other examples: See page 273. 

According to Duong Quang Ham, the semantic 
part of this type of character does not have a fixed 
position, except when it is one of the 214 radicals 
of the Chinese lexicon, in which case it is placed 
either on top or on the left-hand side.’° 


2.2.2. Both immediate components in the combi- 
nation may indicate the meaning: we then have 
a “ pure demotic ” character. Thus, /cay/ tr‘o’ V 
‘sky, heaven’ is represented by N (ae), itself a 
combination of H (af) (/thian/ thién) SV ‘sky, 
heaven’ and H (ag) (/thwian/ thw’o’ng) SV ‘up, 
above.’ There is not even a most remote hint on 
pronunciation. 


2.3. Some demotic or vulgar characters may con- 
sist of a semantic component from chi’ nho (H) 
and a phonetic compound from chi’ ném (N). 
Thus V /lay/ 10’ ‘words, speech, statement’ is 
represented by the complicated grapheme N (ah) 
which consists of H (x) SV ( /xow/ kh’éu) 
‘mouth’ and N (ae) V /cd-y/ trd’t ‘ sky, heaven’ 
(see 2.2.2 above). 


2.4. Diacritical marks such as (ai) in the upper 
right hand corner and (aj) in the upper left corner 
are said to be used also, but this writer has not 
seen any example in the texts he has access to. 
Further study of more extensive materials will be 
necessary before any statement can be made re- 
garding those symbols employed to indicate tone. 


3. In traditional Vietnam, Chinese was held in 
high esteem and carried with it all the prestige of 
an educational medium—with the sanction of civil 
service examinations from the village level to the 


national level at the Court of Hué. As a conse- 
quence, chi’ ném for a long time was relegated to 
the rank of an undignified writing system not at 
all worthy of serious authors. Indeed it rarely 
appeared in any documents that had some vague 


10 Duong Quang Ham, op. cit., p. 102. 
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Other examples: 


Quéc-NGv’ 
SPELLING 


DEMOTIC 
CHARACTER 


Vv N 

/zew/ dau 

‘daughter-in-law’ 
/ai/ ai 

'to go i] 
/nary/ 

'two' 
/m’.* / 

‘but, yet' 


/m&t/ 
‘eye’ 


MORPHEME 


ai 


/muen/ 
10,000! 


/ne/ 
'to listen’ 


/tary/ 
‘ear! 
/ten/ 


"name! 


/théy/ 
'to see’ 
xua 


/sue/ xa 
‘old, ancient' 


Ap 


connection with officialdom, and most poets and 
scholars preferred to compose exclusively in Chi- 
nese. Whenever chi’ ném was employed to tran- 
scribe popular literature, an author felt free to 
choose to remain unidentified.1t This explains 
that, at the present time, chi’ ném possesses only 


* All these works are available nowadays in quéc-ngii’ 
versions. There are even French translations of the 
most important ones, such as Doan-truong Tan-thanh 


SIGNIFIC 


H 
Zo /nii/ 
‘woman' 
/xfi/ kins 
'to go' 
—~ /ni/ nhi 
"two! 
tp /ni/ nhi 
"but! 
E) /muk/ me 


‘eye’ 
a> 


sv 
nil 


& 


/varn/ van 
'10,000' 


Ho /at/ mai 
‘ear’ 
A /at/ 
tear? 
4 /zayn/ danh 


‘name’ 


A, /xién/ kién 


'to see’ 


+ ud/ ob 


nhi 


PHONETIC 


H sv 
#2 /z0/ go 


("because ') 


4 faa aa 


('much, many’) 
we /dd-y/ dt 
('your') 

2 

Ji (ma/ wa, 
(‘hemp' ) 


AR /ma*t/ mat 
('end') 


P | /mon/ mn 
(*door') 

7 /ni/ nghi 
('should') 
ee, /tu/ tu 
('to think') 


%, /tien/ t1én 
('first') 


AR. /end/ thd 
("body") 


AJ) |s0°/ 28 


‘old, ancient' ('beginning') 


antiquarian interest—as a writing system—for 
those concerned with ancient texts. 

This writer’s opinion is that the decadence—or 
better the disuse—of chi’? ném was due not so 
much to its lack of prestige among men of letters, 
but the very fact that it was not adequate as a 


(or Kim Van Kieu) by Nguyen Du, Cung Oan Ngam- 
Khuc by Nguyen Gia Thieu, Luc Van Tien by Nguyen 
Dinh Chieu, ete. 
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writing system. The inadequacy of the demotic 
script in representing Vietnamese can be sum- 
marized as follows: 


a. The system may use one Chinese grapheme 
to transcribe two different words having the same 
meaning, one a native word and the other a Chi- 
nese loan-word. Thus the symbol H (ak) may 
represent sometimes /vén/ v’én V ‘capital’ and 
other times /ba:n/ b’an SV ‘root, foundation, 
basis, capital.’ 

b. Also one word may be represented by two 
different graphemes. The transcription of the 
word /dén/ d’én ‘to reach, arrive (at, in)’ (see 
first example in 2.2.1) was found to fluctuate be- 
tween the two characters N (q) and N (al). This 
kind of variation can be quite extensive and is a 
function of the range of associations in the mind 
of the litterateur. 

ce. Since Vietnamese phonemes outnumber Chi- 
nese phonemes, Chinese characters proved insuffi- 
cient to transcribe all Vietnamese sounds, and at 
best only approximated them. Finals (or rhymes) 
such as /aw ew en on awy owk, etc./ are difficult 
to transcribe with Chinese characters. No differ- 
ence could be indicated between the two back 
vowels /o and 9/. Vietnamese words beginning 
with a velar stop /k or g/ are represented by Chi- 
nese characters pronounced—by Vietnamese—with 
voiceless unaspirated /k-/. Characters pronounced 
with an initial lateral in Chinese would be em- 
ployed whether the Vietnamese phoneme is /1/ 
or /r/. 

For the above reasons the reading of a chi’ nom 
text requires a great deal of speculation within the 
context and, being thus reduced to mere guess- 


work, cannot always be one hundred per cent 
accurate. 

Diguet,'* one of the advocates of chi’ ném, hada 
good point when he showed that the ambiguity 
possible in the Roman script because of the ex- 
istence of innumerable homophones ?* could be 
avoided in the demotic script. V /nam/ nam 
‘year’ could be written N (t) and V /nam/ nam 
‘five’ could be written N (am). Both graphemes 
use the phonetic component H (v) SV /na-m/ 
nam (‘south’), but the former has H (u) SV 
/nion/ nién ‘ year’ and the latter has H (an) SV 
/yu/ ngit ‘ five.’ 

Even nowadays chi’ ném also gives the philolo- 
gist access to the original texts of ancient Vietna- 
mese literature.’* In terms of phonemics, however, 
the Roman script invented by Western missionaries 
—from Portugal, Italy and Spain—and later per- 
fected or codified by the French Jesuit scholar- 
missionary Alexandre de Rhodes’ has _ proved 
more adequate as a writing system. Despite some 
inconsistencies it has indeed gradually gained the 
full status of the “ national language ” to be used 
in literature, correspondence, education and by the 
press and the government. 


12 Edouard Diguet, “ De la Langue Annamite Parlée et 
Kerite,” Revue Indochinoise, August 1905, 226--32. 

13 For a statement on Vietnamese homonymy, see Mur- 
ray B. Emeneau, “ Homonyms and Puns in Annamese,” 
Language, 23 (1947), 239-44. 

*Cf. Duong Quang Ham, “ Le chi’ ném ou Ecriture 
Démotique: Son Importance dans l’Etude de l’Ancienne 
Littérature Annamite,” Bulletin de UInstruction Pub- 
lique, March 1942, 277-86. 

15De Rhodes (1591-1660) wrote a Dictionarium An- 
namiticum Lusitanum et Latinum, which was printed in 
Rome in 1649. 
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I-CHING ORACLES IN THE TSO-CHUAN AND THE KUO-YU 


HELLMUT WILHELM 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


In an article which was written in 1930 and 
then incorporated into the third volume of the 
Ku-shth-pien,* Li Ching-chth® has dealt with the 
I-ching oracles recorded in the T’so-chuan and the 
Kuo-yii. The present paper is based on substan- 
tially the same material. From Li’s data I have 
subtracted some which appeared doubtful to me, 
and to them I have added some which appeared to 
me helpful. This material is presented to throw 
some light on the textual tradition of the Book of 
Changes, both of its older layers, the hexagram 
and line texts, and some of its more recent layers, 
the so-called Ten Wings. A purpose of this nature 
can, of course, be maintained only if it is assumed 
that our present texts of the T’so-chuan and the 
Kuo-yii have material incorporated which is 
roughly contemporary to the dates under which it 
is recorded. Some evidence to sustain this as- 
sumption will be presented as we go along. 

It will be recalled that the Chinese tradition 
attributed the composition of the hexagram and 
the line texts to King Wen and the Duke of Chou 
respectively, that is to say to a time immediately 
preceding and following the Chou conquest of the 
Empire, and the composition of the Ten Wings to 
Confucius. Recent scholarship almost unanimously 
accepts the former date and unanimously rejects 
the latter. It has to be added, though, that even 
if it is accepted that the hexagram and line texts 
were fixed in very early Chou, what was written 
down then must have differed greatly from our 
present text. As Conrady and Waley? have 
pointed out, the original texts have been enriched 
by the addition of diviners’ formulae which are 
frequently couched in the terminology of the bone 
oracle. They have furthermore been enriched by 
the addition of statements to elucidate obscure 
passages. A second type of change was brought 
about by a Confucianization of these texts, that is 
to say, by the addition of Confucianist ideas and 





* August Conrady, “ Yih-king-Studien, herausgegeben 
von Eduard Erkes,” Asia Major, 7 (1931-32), 409-468; 
and Arthur Waley, “The Book of Changes,” Bulletin of 
Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, 5 (1933), 121-142. 


concepts and by a certain secularization of the 
texts, through which terms with heavily ritualistic 
connotations have been replaced by more temporal 
ones. Of these changes, the first type must have 
taken place rather early, the second one rather 
late. 

To give an example of what the original texts 
might have looked like, an attempted reconstruc- 
tion of the line texts of the first hexagram Chien 
has been appended. In this reconstruction all the 
diviners’ formulae have been taken out, an elucida- 
tory passage has been taken out? and, most im- 
portant of all, the concept of the gentleman has 
been taken out. This concept was alien to early 
Chou times and, for that matter, spoils the pristine 
logic and rhythm of the texts. What remains are 
texts of great formal beauty.*. The dragon, the 


2I take the passage! to be a commentatory paraphrase 
of the preceding sentence. (For an example of such an 
interpolated commentary see E. Reifler in Monumenta 
Serica, 14 (1949-1953), 369.) If my interpretation is 
correct, “in the evening” would be synonymous to” 
“at the end of the day,” and° “as if prostrate ” would 
be an elucidation of?. We would then possess here 
an old commentary on the only passage in the Chinese 
literature in which the term ch‘ien appears in context 
and from which the name of the first hexagram has been 
derived. The question of the original meaning of the 
word ch‘ien would in this way receive a solution which 
is as simple as it is surprising. The first two lines of 
the hexagram show the dragon in his original element: 
submerged in water and appearing in wet fields; toward 
the end of the day the dragon’s progress then leads him 
unto dry land. If we take the doubling of the word as 
a mental reaction or a state of mind, a tentative transla- 
tion of this line would be: “ At the end of the day: oh 
dry! oh dry!” To be out of his element is of course 
for the dragon a frightening experience; he is however 
stirred into “creative” action and eventually soars up 
into the sky, conquering for himself another empire. 
The derived meaning of ch‘ien would then be a frighten- 
ing experience leading to creative action, or more pre- 
cisely the germinating point of a creative resolve. (See 
Hellmut Wilhelm, “ Das schépferische Prinzip im Buch 
der Wandlungen,” Hranos-Jahrbuch, 25 [1957], 455-475.) 

8 It will be noticed that the lines 2 to 5 are four-word 
verses, the normal length in the Shih, and that they 
are rhymed. Rhymes in the different layers of I texts 
have been pointed out by Chang Hsien-i4 (fl. 16th c.) in 
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symbolic animal of Ch‘ten in this layer of the text, 
is the subject of all six lines; he is presented pro- 
gressing through six different situations, each 
representing, to use a term of early Chinese 
poetics, an “ evocative image.” ¢ 

The development leading from such an at- 
tempted reconstruction of the original form to the 
present wording must have been gradual. Among 
the earliest additions might have been the diviners’ 
formulae, which we find already in many of the 
I-ching quotations in the Tso-chuan and the 
Kuo-yii. There is one instance among them to 
show that even these diviners’ formulae underwent 
further change. In the hexagram text of hex. 18, 
Ku, the quotation in Hsi 15 still reads: she ho, 
whereas our present text has here and in many 
other cases: li she ta ch‘uan.* The more concrete 
term ho has been replaced by the generic term ta 
ch‘uan in the later version. 


Just as in this instance, I-ching passages quoted 
in the T’so-chuan which differ from our present 
text always a more original version. As a first 
example I would like to refer to the line text 6/6 
of the hexagram 54, Kuwei-met. Here the T'so- 
chuan version differs somewhat from the present 
reading, even though the meaning is approximately 
the same. The present text has reversed the order 
of the girl and the knight, possibly to keep in 
consonance with the sequence yin-yang, which had 
become dominant; it has replaced the ritualisti- 
cally loaded terms wang and k‘uang by the more 
temporal ones hsiieh and shih and has shortened 
the reading somewhat. In this way the rhythm of 
the original version and the rhyme were lost. The 
perfect rhyme of the T’so-chuan version alone 
would tend to attest to its being the older one. 


Another instance of a T'so-chuan text which con- 
curs or almost concurs in meaning but differs in 
wording from our present version is the line text 
9/2 of the hexagram 36 Ming-i. This case needs 
a special justification, as the T’so-chuan ascribes 
this text not to Ming-i but to the hexagram 24 Fu. 
From the context, however, it becomes apparent 
that three words have dropped out of the T'so- 
chuan text and that the hexagram arrived at on 


his Tu-I yiin-k‘aot (see Ssu-k‘u ch‘iian-shu ts‘ung-mu 
t‘i-yao, Com. Pr. ed., 1, 917-18. I have not seen a copy 
of this). Ku Yen-wu’ surmised that all old oracle texts 
must have originally rhymed (Jih-chih lu, 21, #7). See 
also Chiang Yu-kao,t I-ching yiin-tu4 (first published in 
1817) in his Chiang-shih yin-hsiieh shih chung.¥ 

* All texts referred to here are given in the appendix. 
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that occasion was not an unchanging Fu but a 
Ming-i changing into a Fu:4 The text refers to 
the eye,® which is the symbol of the lower trigram 
li == of Ming-i, and the third line of ming-i 
would have to be changed to arrive at a Fu. 
(Already pointed out by the T’so-chuan commen- 
tary.) No related text is found in the hexagram 
Fu. What the present version does here, in addi- 
tion to a slight change in wording, is to tie the 
line more closely into the context of the image of 
the whole hexagram. 

Another type of related texts in the T'so-chuan 
and the I-ching show much more serious differ- 
ences. I refer here to the hexagram text of hexa- 
gram 18, Ku, and to the line text 9/6 of the hexa- 
gram 38, Kuei. In both cases only a few words of 
the Tso-chuan text resemble our present [-ching 
version ; the meaning as such has been considerably 
changed. I would like to point out, though, that 
in both cases the Tso-chuan versions show perfect 
rhymes. The change in meaning might have come 
about here through a re-analysis of the situations 
in question. Whereas the original texts might have 
interpreted these situations as unambiguous and 
definite, a later reappraisal revealed their ambiva- 
lent aspects, which were then expressed in terms 
like: Hsien chia san jih, hou chia san jih, and 
hsten chang chih hu, hou t‘o chth hu. 

In summary it can be said that all the cases 
where the wording of the 7’so-chuan differs from 
our present version are explained most readily if 
the T’so-chuan version is accepted as the earlier 
one. However, after all these differences have been 
pointed out, it has to be said that the bulk of the 
I-ching quotations in the Tso-chuan and _ the 
Kuo-yii are identical in wording with our present 
texts and that no divergent versions are recorded 
under dates belonging to the last third of the 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu period. By that time the hexagram 
and line texts of the “ Book of Changes ” must 
have already been fixed. 


In addition to these quotations from the older 
layers of the Book, we find in the TC and the KY 
material quoted or discussed which eventually went 
into the composition of three out of the ten wings. 
To start with the book Shuo-kua, the major por- 
tion of which consists of a discussion or enumera- 
tion of the symbolic images connected with the 
trigrams. I have not yet come across any evidence 
concerning the date when the concept of the tri- 
grams arose and I do not believe that the tradi- 
tional view that the complexes of the trigrams 
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anteceded the hexagrams should be accepted with- 
out further proof. The oracles recorded in the 
TC and KY do, however, give proof that by Ch‘un- 
ch‘in times the concept of the trigrams did exist 
and played a very important part in the interpre- 
tation of an oracle. The emphasis placed on the 
interplay of trigrams in such interpretations is 
frequently much stronger than the interest shown 
in the texts themselves. On one of the tables in 
the appendix a list is given of the symbolic images 
connected with the eight trigrams in the TC and 
the KY alongside those recorded in the book Shuo- 
kua. Again it appears that the bulk of the mate- 
rial coincides or that the changes are minor, such 
as the transformation of brocade into cloth under 
k‘un, of the bird into pheasant under li, or of the 
fox, which by the way is doubtful, into the dog 
under ken. This coincidence pertains not only to 
the enumeration of images in the Shuo-kua but 
also to that impressive Shuo-kua passage in which 
the manifestations of the “ Lord on High” in the 
eycle of the trigrams is described. This cycle is 
alluded to twice, once under k‘an in the Kuo-yii 
and once under ken in a late TC quotation. But 
again the differences appear to be significant. I 
want to draw attention to the fact that for the 
basic symbol of the trigram k‘un, the earth, the 
word tw is used and not the word ti, which 
appears in the Shuo-kuo and consistently in the 
Hsiang-chuan of the “Book of Changes.” It 
can be considered established that of the two 
‘wu is the older word. Already in the oracle 
bones tu and not tt is juxtaposed with tien, 
“Heaven.” The correlation of t‘u and k‘un appears 
twice under early T'so-chuan dates (Chuang and 
Min) and once in the Kuo-yii. We have no evi- 
dence as to whether in late Ch‘un-ch‘iu times tu 
had already changed into ti. 

Another significant difference is the main sym- 
bolic animal of the trigram k‘un, which is given 
as the horse under an early date in the TC (Min 
1) but as the cow in the Shuo-kua. It will be 
recalled that in the older layers of the I-ching the 
mare was connected with k‘un, so that again the 
Tso-chuan appears to preserve an older tradition. 
The cow appears as the symbolic animal of Ji under 
a late date in the T'S (Chao 5). This change thus 
might have occurred in post-Ch‘un-ch‘iu times. 
One symbol, chung, the crowd, appears correlated 
with kun in the Shuo-kua and in the TC but with 
kan in the Kuo-yii. We have no evidence concern- 
ing the time of this shift but it again shows that 
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some of the symbols did change places during 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu times, just as the dragon was shifted 
from ch‘ien to chen between the time the hexagram 
texts were composed and the Shwo-kua was finally 
fixed. A few of the symbolic images contained in 
the TC and the KY were dropped by the compilers 
of the final version of the Shuo-kua. In general 
it can however be said that the bulk of the material 
contained in the Shuo-kua was already in use in 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu times. 

The book Hsiang-chuan consists of two entirely 
different parts. The first correlates the images of 
the two trigrams and draws from their interplay 
maxims for the attitudes and actions of the gentle- 
man which are not based on the wording of the 
older layers. The second part consists of com- 
mentaries on the line texts. No trace of the second 
part is found in the KY or the TC; there is how- 
ever one TC passage which looks like an earlier 
version of these correlations of symbols and 
another one which seems to allude to a semi- 
sentence in such a maxim. The material is, how- 
ever, too scanty to permit any definite conclusions. 

The situation is different however with regard 
to the Wen-yen. Under a mid-Ch‘un-ch‘iu date 
the TC quotes a long passage which is found 
almost literally in the present text of the Wen-yen. 
But again two differences of the versions appear 
significant. One is that the I-ching text has added 
the term chiin-tzu “gentleman,” and the second 
occurs in the first sentence, where the J-ching 
reads shan instead of tt. Of the two readings t% 
seems to be the original one, if only for the reason 
that it is taken up again in a later part of the 
passage. For reasons which I do not want to go 
into here, it became imperative to replace ti by 
shan. And in a Tso-chuan quote under a late 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu date this change has already taken 
place ! 

It thus appears that the material from which 
at least two, possibly three, of the ten wings were 
composed was already in use in Ch‘un-ch‘iu times 
and that in part the terminology even of the 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu period exactly coincides with our 
present version. Some of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu tradi- 
tions were later discontinued. This is the case with 
part of the imagery connected with the trigrams. 
Beyond this in Ch‘un-ch‘iu times symbolic terms 
have been correlated also with the hexagrams. 
Thus the 3rd hexagram chun is called “ firm” 
or “thick,”® the 8th hexagram pz is called “ the 
entering,”» the 16th hexagram yii is called 
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“joy,”i the 17th sui, “the leaving,”) the 36th 
ming-i, “the sun.”* This usage was not main- 
tained in later times. Similar equations in the 
book T’sa-kua are based on an entirely different 
tradition. 

The greater part of the Ten Wings is however 
not in this way accounted for in earlier texts. 
This is true for the T*wan-chuan, which contains 
commentaries on the hexagram texts, and that part 
of the Hsiang-chuan which contains commentaries 


on the line texts. It is then true for the books 
Hsii-kua and Tsa-kua and most important of all 
for the Hsi-tz‘u chuan, which, even though it is 
in part possibly based on earlier oral traditions, 
strikes us frequently as being of very late date. It 
might thus have taken close to a thousand years of 
work to formulate our present texts of the I-ching. 
What is amazing is that our present texts still form 
a unity with a coherent meaning and a forceful 
message of their own. 
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APPENDIX 
A 
Line texts of the first hexagram in the present version Attempted reconstruction 


ae *, of. sik it. 
Laithw, AJNR A, 9/2 BL ae Th). 
BF MH. SB 9/3 Me $43 


K (Cor MH fsa. LS. fk APTS a. 
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A pe Th “4 a 9/5 ath 
Rt A 9/6 aL. 


B Hexagram and line texts in TC and KY 
+ 


io rb ty Hex 20 a, 4 * 2 an 
TC Chao 12 (C 3,201) BE 74 TC Chuang 22 (C 2,160): f2A2HA. 44) F 
3 Le 
I 6/h identical 


I 6/5 : identical 
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KA : Hex 38 UE 
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C Symbolic imagery of the Trigrams 
Notes TC and/or KY 


ar 


~_  a--, -_ -_ ei | Oa 


Shuo-kua gives the 

cow + as the 

symbolit animal of 

k'un. The hex. Symbol of k’un in 
text however has Shuo-kua 

the mare 4U ff. 


~_ —-_ 


See also k'an 
Not recorded in 
Shuo-kua 


zz NED rf) 


Not recorded in 
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uoekua 
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Shuo-kua 


D Hsiang quoted in TC 


Chuang 22 (C 1,180-162): $75 %, x lm £ 
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I, Hex 20 UL + G5 deb 
Chao 7 (C 3,151) alludes to the passage eae) in Hex 8, tL 


E Wen-yen quoted in TC 


Hsiang 9 (C 2,236-7) 
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Chao 12 (C 3,202) 
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References to Grafted Mangoes in 


In 1946 I published an article * on the “ History 
of the Art of Grafting Plants (between c. B. c. 500 
and A.D. 1800),” in which I have recorded ref- 
erences to grafting from the time of Theophrastus 
onwards from Indian and foreign sources. Among 
these references I have noted the following refer- 
ences from Indian sources: 


(1) Varahamihira (c. A.D. 500) is supposed to 
refer to grafting in his Brhatsamhita (chap. 54, 
stanza 6) in his remarks on plant propagation. 
(2) Edward Clive, the son of the celebrated Lord 
Clive, became Governor of Madras in 1798. His 
garden was “full of mango trees and grafted 
varieties of the best quality ” (see p. 151 of Eng- 
lish translation of Sawdanihat- i- Mumtaz of Mu- 
hammad Karim, Part I, 1940, Madras University 
Islamic Series, No. 5). 

(3) The Jesuits of Goa practised grafting on In- 
dian mango plants between a.p. 1550 and 1575 
and produced some new varieties of mangoes. 

Except the references noted above I have no 
material about grafting in India. If the art of 
grafting was current in Varahamihira’s time (c. 
A.D. 500) why should there be no continuity of 
evidence about it in Indian sources? On the con- 
trary the following extract from Bernier’s Travels * 
in the Mogul Empire (A.D. 1656-1668) clearly 
states that the gardeners in Kashmir “do not 
understand the culture and grafting of trees.” 

In his description of the fruits of Kashmir 
Bernier observes :—“ The fruit is certainly inferior 
to our own, nor is it in such variety; but this I am 
satisfied is not attributable to the soil but merely 
to the comparative ignorance of the gardeners, for 
they do not understand the culture and grafting 
of trees as we do in France. I have eaten, however, 
a great deal of very excellent fruit during my resi- 
dence in Kachemire (Kashmir), and should enter- 
tain no doubt of its arriving at the same degree 
of perfection as that of Europe if the people were 
more attentive to the planting and soil of the trees 
and introduced grafts from foreign countries.” 


1 Indian Culture, 13, 1 (1946), 25-34. 
?Constable, Travels in the Mogul Empire (London, 
1891), p. 397. 


India between A. D. 1500 and 1800 


I have referred to the grafting practised by the 
Jesuits of Goa on Indian mango trees between A. D. 
1550 and 1575. They produced different varieties 
of grafted mangoes which were sold in India in 
the 17th Century. The following evidence about 
these varieties from the Travels of European 
travellers is noteworthy: 


(1) Giovanni Francesco Gemelli Careri was born 
of a noble family of Radicana (Calabria) in A.D. 
1651. He was in India in 1695. His Travels * in 
several volumes were published in Italy between 
1699 and 1728. In these Travels Careri has re- 
corded a chapter on “ The Fruit and Flowers of 
Indostan.” * Speaking of the varieties of mango 
Careri observes ° :—“ Some are called Mangas Car- 
reiras and Mallaias, others of Nicholas Alfonso, 
others Satias, and others by other Names, all of 
them exceeding any European fruit in delicate 
taste.” 


(2) Another traveller from Italy, Manucci (a. pD. 
1639-1717) was in India between A.D. 1656 and 
171%. In his Travels Vol. III, p. 180, he refers 
to several varieties of Goa mangoes as follows :— 
“The best mangoes grow in the island of Goa. 
They have special names which are as follows: 
mangoes of Niculao Affonso, Malaiasses, Carreira 
branca, Carreira vermelha, of Conde, of Joant 
Pereira, Babia (large and round) of Araup, of 
Porta, of Secreta, of mainato, of Our Lady, of 
Aqua de Lupe.” ® 


In the article on Mango in Hobson-Jebson (by 
Yule and Burnell, London, 1903, pp. 553-555) 
dated references to mango are recorded. Among 
these references I find the following references 
to Goa mangoes, which are evidently grafted 
mangoes: 


3 Edited by S. N. Sen (New Delhi, 1949, Indian Record 
Series), Introduction, pp. xxi-xxv. 

* Tbid., 199-206. 

5 Ibid., 202. 

®*See note No. 37 by Dr. S. N. Sen on p. 358 (ibid.). 
Dr. Sen remarks: “of the four varieties mentioned by 
Careri only one the Satias does not occur in Manucci’s 
list, unless it is to be identified with Secreta. Niculao 
Affonso otherwise known as Afuz or Hafuz still retains 
its popularity and fetches a very high price.” 


281 
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(1) A.D. 1663—Goa mangoes are excellent, says 
Bernier (see extract from Bernier’s Travels quoted 
above). 

(2) A.D, 1673—Fryer also refers to the Goa man- 
goes as the best ones. 

(3) A.D. 1727—A. Hamilton says:—“ The Goa 
mango is reckoned the largest and most delicious 
to the taste of any in the world, and I may add the 
wholesomest and best tasted of any fruit in the 
world.” 


It will be seen from all the data recorded above 


that the art of grafting was introduced into Indian 
horticulture only after about A.D. 1550 but its 
operation was confined to Goa say between 4. p, 
1550 and 1790. It was absent in Kashmir in the 
17th century as vouched by Bernier’s remarks 
quoted above. It appears at Madras about 4. p, 
1798 when it was introduced there by Edward 
Clive, the Governor of Madras. 


P. K. Gopr 


BHANDAREAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 





A Greek Linear Planetary Text in India 


Hitherto only surmise and papyrus fragments 
have attested to the use of Babylonian linear 
methods in Greek planetary calculations.‘ Now a 
Sanskrit text, the Yavanajataka of Sphujidhvaja,? 
provides definitive evidence. This work, written 
in A.D. 269,* is a versification of a translation 


1Cf. O. Neugebauer, The Exact Sciences in Antiquity, 
2nd ed. (Providence, 1957), pp. 157-58, 161-64, 172, 183, 
and 186. I wish to take this opportunity to express my 
gratitude to Professor Neugebauer for his kindness in 
reading the manuscript of this paper and offering several 
valuable suggestions which have improved it considerably. 

? Of this work two manuscripts are known to exist; 
the first, 1180 (K) of the Durbar Library in Kath- 
mandu, here called N, is described by H. P. Sistri in 
JASBengal 66 (1897), 311-12 and in his Catalogue of 
the Palm-leaf and Selected Paper MSS. Belonging to the 
Durbar Library, Nepal (Calcutta, 1905), pp. 40-41, and 
the other is a copy of this made for Hemaraja, the late 
Rajaguru of the Kingdom of Nepal, and now confiscated 
with the rest of his library by the Government of Nepal. 
That Government has so far been extremely reluctant to 
grant me permission either to copy personally or to have 
copied either of these two manuscripts. I have had the 
good fortune, however, to have been allowed the use of 
his transcript (K) of ff. 2-10 (f. 1 is no longer extant) 
and 98-103 (the last leaves) of N by MM. P. V. Kane of 
Bombay. This was obtained by Dr. Kane only after a 
long and determined struggle with the officials of Nepal, 
and I must acknowledge my indebtedness to him for his 
disinterested generosity in making this valuable text 
available to me. I must also thank Dr. N. A. Gore, 
Librarian of the Asiatic Society, Bombay, and Dr. P. K. 
Gode, Curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, for making the necessary arrangements so 
that I could work on Dr. Kane’s transcript in Poona. 

*The last Sloka of this astrological poem indicates 
that Sphujidhvaja wrote it in the year 191 of some un- 
specified era. V. V. Ramana-Sastrin, CR, 36 (1922), 
20-21, refers this to the Saka era which, of course, began 


from Greek made by YavaneSvara in A.D. 149. 
Its last chapter contains detailed astronomical in- 
structions for the use of Indian astrologers ; it was 
apparently meant to be an improvement upon, or 
substitute for, the Vasisthasiddhanta.® The plane- 
tary theory occurs on ff. 102r-v of the Nepalese 
manuscript. 
Theory of Jupiter: 


ekddasimsims caturamsayuktya gatva gurus 
tamsca sasdnkayuktya (ekadasascas K caturamsa- 
bhuktya K sasinkabhu- K) “Jupiter goes 16° 
(11° with the addition of 4° and with the addition 
ie gt Su 


This refers to what Neugebauer ® calls [> 


in A.D. 78; references in the text to an astronomical 
yuga, or luni-solar cycle, of 165 years which it would be 
unfitting to discuss in a foot-note, prove that this in- 
terpretation is the correct one. 

*The date of YavaneSvara is expressed in the bhi- 
tasankhyad system by the word visnugraha. Graha is 
usually equivalent to 9, a meaning which presupposes 
the inclusion of Raihu and Ketu among the planets. This 
is an impossibility in the second century; see Sdrdila- 
karndvaddna, ed. S. Mukhopadhyaya (Santiniketan, 
1954), pp. 53 and 104 and the note thereon, p. 229. It 
should also be noted that neither in Sphujidhvaja’s work 
nor in the Vrddhayavanajataka of Minaraja, who used 
the Yavanajitaka, are Rihu and Ketu included among 
the planets (Rahu is made an equal of the seven planets 
in the astrological geography for the sake of the meter 
and the symmetry of the lines). Therefore, I interpret 
visnugraha as 71, and reckon this also from the epoch 
of the Saka era. 

5 On f. 100v of N occurs the line: muner Vasisthasya 
matdnuvrttya kesdm vidistam vidhitatpardnam. 

°O. Neugebauer, Astronomical Cuneiform Texts (ACT) 
(London, 1955), p. 280. 
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(from the first visibility in the east, the heliacal 
rising, to the first stationary point). The figure 
16°, as fractions are eliminated in this text, agrees 
with the 16° 15’ of the slow arc in Babylonian 
texts.’ Another Sanskrit linear system, by either 
Vasistha or Paulisa,* gives 18°, which is com- 
parable to the 18° 16’ 52” 30” of the Babylonian 
text for medium are. Vasistha (?) also gives the 
period as 124 tithis; the first Babylonian pro- 
cedure text described by Neugebauer has 120, the 
second 123. 


tadastakam tatra dasaikayuktam dasdmsayuktya 
samupattt vakram (- - stakam K dasaikayuktam K 
dasimsabhukte K) “It reaches vakra (passing 
through) 8° there, joined with 21° (11° with 
the addition of 10°).” 


The 8° at the beginning of this verse is evi- 
dently ®— W (the first stationary point to the 
second stationary point, or the arc of retrogres- 
sion). The Babylonian texts have 8° 20’, while 
Vasistha (?) gives 12° in 120 tithis, a bit higher 
than the 9° 22’ 30” in 120 or 123 tithis in the 
cuneiform. The 21° is ¥—>Q (the second sta- 
tionary point to the last visibility in the west, the 
heliacal setting; this is usually termed anuvakra, 
but here the entire planetary motion @—>Q is 
included within the vakra), a figure coinciding 
with that in Vasistha (?), who gives the period 
as 125 tithis. The corresponding numbers in the 
Babylonian texts are considerably smaller; for the 
slow are one finds 15° 15’, for the medium 17° 
48’ 45”, in 120 and 129 tithis. 


tato gurus tamsca sadamsayuktyad gatva - - - cara- 
nam prayati (sadamsabhuktya K gatvaé supplevt, 
lacunam habet K caramam K) “ Thence Jupiter, 
having traversed these (21°) together with 6°, 
advances to (his former position) .” 


7 ACT, p. 312. 

SIn the patcasiddhantikaé of Vardhamihira (first half 
of the sixth century), ed. G. Thibaut and Sudhakara 
Dvivedi (Benares, 1889; reprinted Lahore, 1930), chap- 
ter 18, verses 1-60 contain a linear method of calculat- 
ing planetary positions. Though the first five verses, 
concerning the synodical revolution of the planet Venus, 
certainly are based upon the Vasisthasiddhanta, it is not 
clear whether or not the remaining verses belong to this 
work or to the Paulisasiddhinta; see the discussion by 
Thibaut pp. lxiv-lxvi. It has already been shown by 
Neugebauer, Exact Sciences, pp. 172-73, that the con- 
cluding verses of this chapter, though claimed by 
Varihamihira to embody his own new methods, are 
actually founded upon Babylonian values for synodic 
ares, 
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The 6° mentioned here is equivalent to the 6° 
15’ for QT occurring in the Babylonian texts. 
Vasistha (?) only gives the length of time, 30 
tithis, which coincides with that given in the 
cuneiform ; the medium arc is 7° 1’ 52” 30”. The 
total synodic are of 35° in Sphujidhvaja cor- 
responds to the Babylonian 30°, 33° 45’, and 36°. 

Theory of Mars: 


bhaumas tu ydti dvisati sasasti catustrikonena 
satattrayena (savastim in loco sasasti K) 


This line is difficult to interpret, but it seems 
to refer to a sum of 260 (degree or tithis?) plus 
“1/3 of 4 with 3 of these” (?). In any case, 
in accordance with the procedure followed in the 
descriptions of the synodical revolutions of the 
other superior planets, it must refer to [—> ®; the 
Babylonians ° here give 162° 40’ in 280 tithis and 
162° 24’ in 275 tithis. The second numbers are 
the closer to Sphujudhvaja’s figure, but the rest 
of the theory for Mars is expressed in degrees. The 
corresponding verses in Vasistha (?) are left un- 
translated by Thibaut,° and unexplained by 
Dvivedi; ** I offer a possible interpretation below.’” 
sthitva tsakdst triscaturamsayuktyd saptadhikam 
vimsatim eti vakre (°bhuktya K saptadhik K—) 
“ Having stood (still), (Mars) goes in vakra 34° 
(20° plus 7° together with 3° and 4°).” 


®— Ww is not given in the Babylonian texts; 
but from Neugebauer’s second system we have 
®— 0 equal to 157°, and from the first ¥>0 
equal to 191° 20’. Therefore, as the two systems 
are fairly close for [— ®, and in any case cannot 
differ much since their figures must have been 


® ACT, p. 303. 

10 P, 115 of the translation. 

11 P, 129 of the Sanskrit commentary. 

12 Pancasiddhantikd 18, 27-28: 
catvdrimésad ayam adhyastayamanvitan vipaksamésca 
prathamagatau kurydd divasdn mindd résidvayasamdndan 
visayasvarasaptartupancaikadasgagundn dvivigatau 
sahitan svaraikapaksartucandrasitamésubhih kramagsah 
(in the first line I have emended the catvdriméasinam of 
Thibaut’s text, and throughout have changed nomina- 
tives into accusatives). 
“This (planet, i.e., Mars) in the first gatt should make 
(its motion in) 79 “days” (40 with 8 and 2 less 15 
and “days” equal to the (rising times in) the two 
zodiacal signs after Pisces). In the second gati there 
are 199 (tithis) (5, 7, 7, 6, 5, and 11 multiplied re- 
spectively by 7, 1, 15, 6, 1, and 1).” 

The total, then, for [> @ in this text is 278 tithis, 
which agrees very well with the Babylonian figures. 
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deduced from observations which, if not the same, 
were at least made in the same manner, it is safe 
to assume that the arc of retrogression in both 
must have been approximately 34°, which is pre- 
cisely Sphujidhvaja’s figure. Vasistha (?) gives 
four different sums: 32° for Pisces, Aries, Scorpio, 
and Sagittarius; 34° for Taurus, Gemini, Virgo, 
and Libra; 31° for Cancer and Leo; and 30° for 
Capricorn and Aquarius. The period in Vasistha 
(?), however, is considerably greater than that 
arrived at by subtracting ¥— 0 (323 tithis) from 
@— 0 (393 tithis) in the cuneiform texts, being 
respectively 158, 143, 144, and 128 tithis. 


tams trimsayuktya pratigamya yatt dvatrimsatvm 
vimsatisaptayuktam (trimsabhuktya K pratiganya 
K dvatrimsatim K vimsati - - - - K) “ Going back 
over these (34°), (Mars) travels 89° (32° joined 
with 27° with the addition of 30°).” 


This evidently represents QT; carelessness, 
not textual corruption (each planet is dealt with 
in exactly three lines), must explain the omission 
of 6. The 89° given here is in accord with 
the 89° 19 in the cuneiform. 


Theory of Saturn: 


gatva ’stavargena catuskam drkth sadvadasdgrena 
Satena yali (arkistadvadasagrena K) “ Saturn, 
proceeding 12 (4 with 8), goes 112 (a total of 
124).” 


For Saturn, periods in tithis instead of arcs are 
given, as is also done in some Babylonian texts. 
For ['— @® the cuneiform gives 120 tithis, which 
is quite close to the 124 found in the Yavanaja- 
taka; Vasistha (?) is higher with 127; he gives 
the are as 6° 52’, close to the 7° 30’ of the slow 
are in the second Babylonian system. 


vakre tad itvaca gatena bhiiyo yaty astakadvada- 
Savarayuktya (yaty K °vdara® sceripsi, °rasi? K 


13 ACT, p. 315. 


*bhuktya K) “ Going in vakra, (Saturn) travels 
120 days (tithis) (100 more with the addition of 
8 and 12).” 


This is > wW. The first Babylonian system 
gives 11214 tithis, while Vasistha (?), again in 
excess of Sphujidhvaja, has 128. He also gives 7° 
as the amount of retrogression, a figure close to the 
6° 40’ of the slow arc of the second system. 


sad astakaghnam dvigunastakena gatva ’stakena 
dvigunastakamca (astakaghnam K) “ (Saturn) goes 
88 (tithis) (6 X 8 with 2 X 8 and 2 X 8 with 8).” 


This is ¥>Q; Q-T is missing, as in the 
Babylonian texts, though this is a fortuitous co- 
incidence. The 88 tithis of Sphujidhvaja are con- 
siderably less than the Babylonian 120, though 
closer to Vasistha’s (7) 105. Despite the diver- 
gence in the lengths of the periods, the 8° in 
Vasistha corresponds to the 7° 33’ 7” 30’” in the 
slow arc of the second Babylonian system. 

The lines in the manuscript of the Yavanajataka 
describing the synodical periods of the two inferior 
planets are extremely corrupt, and present far 
more difficult problems of interpretation than 
those given above. But for the superior planets it 
has been demonstrated that the methods in use 
among those Greek astrologers who transmitted 
their learning to India in the second century after 
Christ were still closely related to those developed 
in Mesopotamia in the Seleucid period. That they 
did not introduce into India the geometrical 
system, which is much better suited to the needs of 
genethlialogy, attests to the conservative, and 
sometimes religious, respect with which astrologers 
are accustomed to regard their “scientific” 
methods.** 


David PINGREE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


14 Even cruder methods are known from the latter half 
of the second century in Vettius Valens’ Anthologiae 
1, 20. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Oriental Studies in Czechoslovakia. By DuSaANn 
ZBAVITEL. (Translated by Iris Urwin.) Pp. 
66. Prague: Orsis, 1959. 


An account of the development of oriental re- 
searches in the country and a report of present 
activities which are lively, centered around the 
Charles University of Prague, with two depart- 
ments devoted to oriental studies— one, Philology 
and History of the Near East and Middle East 
and India, and the other, Philology and History 
of the Far East. The center of research work for 
orientalists in Czechoslovakia is the Oriental Insti- 
tute of the Academy of Sciences in Prague. Its 
four departments are devoted to the ancient Near 
East, the modern Near East, to Indological and 
to Chinese studies. The Chinese collection, con- 
taining over 40,000 volumes of classical and 
modern works is the largest in Central Europe; 
the main library has an equal number of books 
covering all phases of oriental interests. The other 
activities of the Institute include a documentation 
department, which keeps a record of all books 
and articles published in oriental studies through- 
out the world, and the publication of two peri- 
odicals—Archiv Orientdlni (Oriental Archives), a 
quarterly, and the popular Novy Orient (New 
Orient). An attraction of the second are its lin- 
guistic supplements which print serially practical 
grammars of the languages of the areas—Hindi, 
Korean, Chinese, Indonesian, Arabic, ete. The 


Academy of Sciences is the main outlet for all 
works of scholarship. The functions of the Indian 
Society, the Japanese Society and the Chinese 
Society, which were fostered by the Oriental In- 
stitute prior to World War II, are now carried on 
by the Czechoslovak Oriental Society. 

Among other institutions are the School of 
Oriental Languages in Prague which is attached 
to the State Language School and is directed to 
popularizing the study of oriental languages. Its 
evening courses cover China, Korea, India, Arabia 
and Iran, with instruction in classical Arabic, 
Sanskrit and Chinese, as well as more than twenty 
living languages of Asia and Africa. The School 
has prepared grammars of most of the main lan- 
guages of the East. It also services the specialists 
and trade representatives sent to the East and 
interested secondary school pupils. The Oriental 
Department of the National Gallery in Prague 
concerns itself with the study of the history of art 
and the artistic development of the countries of 
the East. 

There are a number of translations of Eastern 
works into Czech and Slovak. Recognition is given 
translators who have their own organization, the 
Translators’ Circle which is attached to the Union 
of Czechoslovak Writers. Translations are mostly 
published by the State Publishing House for 
Literature. 


ERNEST BENDER 
UNIVERSITY OE PENNSYLVANIA 





Excavations at Nessana. Volume 3, Non-Literary 


Papyrt. By Casper J. KRAEMER, JR. 
xxili + 355, pls. 8. 
Press, 1958. $7.50. 


Pp. 
Princeton University 


Eight years after the appearance of the Literary 
Papyri from Nessana, edited by Professors Casson 
and Hettich in 1950, we have now to welcome the 
test of the find which is publishable; Professor 
Kraemer comments that some 500 scraps remain 
of which nothing can be made. Many of the 181 
texts in the present volume are also tiny and 


largely illegible, but since the Nessana find is es- 
sentially a single archive covering two hundred 
years in a little known area, it was necessary to 
report upon everything of which anything at all 
could be made. It is a masterly piece of reading 
and editing, in which the editor acknowledges ex- 
tensive help from Professors Casson and Lewis, 
and the handling of the Arabic texts as well as the 
Arabic proper names was an independent enough 
task, it would seem, for Miss Florence E. Day to 
have had her name on the titlepage. I do not 
know that Kraemer claimed any competence in 
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that language, and the reading and interpreting 
of the often very difficult Greek documents is 
credit sufficient for him. Witness the bottom line 
of no. 53 reproduced on Plate 3, which could be 
read only by inspiration. 

The archive was found in two separate reposi- 
tories, one in the North and one in the South 
Church, but one of the groups of which it is com- 
posed was split between these, and they need not 
be kept separate. This is the group made up of 
documents covering the whole of the sixth century, 
contracts of various kinds dealing with marital and 
property matters of members of a military unit, 
the dpiOpos rév xaBoowp(évwv) Oeodocraxdv. It is 
not remarkable that these came into civil hands 
for safekeeping, especially as the abbot of the 
monastery belonged to a military family; we know 
the same situation at Dura. There is a little ques- 
tion about the name of the nwmerus, many details 
of the organization of which have been identified 
by Kraemer. I do not like the translation, “ Most 
Loyal Theodosians.” The participal is the equiva- 
lent of devotissimi, and the implication is the same 
as the term sacri, used before the Christianizing 
of the Empire. It does not mean that the troops 
were loyal. It means that they were “ dedicated,” 
or in other words, that they belonged to the em- 
peror; that they were part of the Imperial forces. 
As to the last term, Kraemer cites no instance 
where a troop unit was known permanently and 
solely by the name of the emperor under whom it 
was constituted, although units often took the 
name of the reigning emperor in an adjectival 
form. These epithets were formed with the suffix 
-avés and not -axés. No photograph of no. 15, 
where the unit is mentioned, is given, and I have 
confidence in Kraemer’s reading, but I think 
®@codoc.axov (for -xéwv) must be from a place name 
in -xevs, rather than an adjective in -xés. The unit 
is mentioned solely in this one instance. 

Later groups of papyri belong to the abbot 
Patricius, son of Sergius, at the end of the sixth 
century, and to his line of descendants for another 
hundred years. The literary papyri, previously 
published, form another group, and the last group 
is made up of Arab administrative documents, a 
few in Arabic but the majority in Greek. These 
last deal mainly with tax problems of various sorts 
and with requisitions. The private contracts be- 
long mostly to the sixth century. There are some 
interesting texts dealing with the camels of the 
numerus. 
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The editing is excellent, although one may wish 
that the documents were translated instead of 
being paraphrased. Often a reader will want to 
know what the editor made of some phrase, and 
the notes dealing with such matters are not ex- 
tensive. Each text is thoroughly analyzed in an 
introduction, which, however, fails to state whether 
the writing is with or across the fibres ; apparently 
it is normally across the fibres, in the manner of 
the Zenon archive but against the practice of later 
Egypt (and Dura). It would be helpful to have 
the number of the text printed at the top of each 
page. There is a full introduction, dealing among 
other things with the history of the city, some of 
which will be repeated with further evidence in the 
forthcoming first volume of the series. The editor 
suggests that the documents be referred to as P. 
Colt 15 (ete.), but papyri from a known place are 
better so designated; they will probably be called 
P. Nessana. 

Legally the contracts of the sixth century are 
of considerable interest and will attract juridical 
attention. Here I may comment only that they 
show an intermediate position between the papyri 
from Roman date at Dura and the Vandal docu- 
ments in the Tablettes Albertini, in contrast with 
the somewhat differing tradition of the papyri 
from Egypt. It is too soon to draw any real con- 
clusions, but this suggests that Egypt was actually 
somewhat isolated in the pre-Byzantine period. 
These extra-Egyptian documents may be better 
guides to the problem of the mutual relations of 
Roman and provincial laws. 

A word is necessary about the accentuation of 
the proper names. Fortunately Kraemer never 
embraced the system of the Columbia University 
Press of omitting Greek accents altogether. It is 
true, of course, that the ancient Greeks did not 
write accents until the second century of our era, 
nor consistently then. They were designed, how- 
ever, to preserve the proper pronunciation, and so 
found their way into the schools and the mediaeval 
manuscripts and the texts of modern Hellenists, 
even of those who, like the English, prefer to pro- 
nounce Greek according to another system. Never- 
theless, Professor Westermann could make out a 
logical case for omitting accents altogether in his 
editions of the papyri. 

Kraemer’s system is hardly defensible. He ac- 
cents almost everything, including proper names, 
although no accents occur in the papyri. He states 
his position as follows (p. vii): ‘ Accentuation of 
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Semitic names has always presented a vexatious 
problem. Fundamental differences in phonetics 
make it almost impossible even at the present 
moment to reach agreement on pronunciation of 
Arab names, and the difficulties are more serious 
still in the case of Semitic names which went 
through a process of Hellenization in antiquity.” 
Partly true, but the issue is not of the pronuncia- 
tion of Semitic names, but of their accentuation 
in a Greek manuscript. In the next paragraph 
Kraemer reverses his position: “I have accented 
the Hellenized forms on the principle that the 
ancient scribes were attempting to reproduce in 
Greek . . . the Arabic sounds.” In practice, how- 
ever, he does not do this either. Consider no. 37. 
Here he accents the Greek names ‘EppoAaos and 
Sréhavos. He accents the Latin Ovddes. He ac- 
cents the Hebrew ’ABpaapios and “Iwavves (the spell- 
ing varies). He accents the Aramaic Mapivos and 
the Egyptian ’Appovos. But he does not accent the 
equally Hellenized non-Greek names ®éoavos or 
"ABSaAAas. In this, he has thrown away the manu- 
script tradition of Strabo and Josephus and the 
Greek Bible. It is true that many names occur 
which are not Hellenized, using that term to mean 
adopted into the Greek inflectional system. In 
such names as Aov8a8 and ’OBaid we can only fall 
back on the manuscript practice of accenting the 
last syllable. It is arbitrary but it has the support 
of tradition; if the scribes did not inflect these 
names, they need not have been concerned with 
their accents. Where, however, the scribes in- 
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flected non-Greek names, they drew them into a 
system which varied somewhat but which was sur- 
prisingly consistent on the whole. Sometimes 
there is disagreement; the Greek name of Dura 
appears in the manuscripts variously as Eipwzos 
and Evpwrds, just as Aovpa is feminine in the 
manuscripts but neuter (Aovpa) in the texts from 
the city itself. These variations are, however, no 
more than what we should expect. Analogy, as 
Sturtevant pointed out long ago, is a potent force 
in linguistic change, and it can affect accentuation 
also. We, however, if we accept to write accents at 
all, cannot be choosey. We must accent everything 
or nothing, in the confidence that if we are not 
always certainly right, we shall not be wrong very 
often, and our error will be on the right side. 
This, of course, is a detail; of importance to 
scholars, like other matters about which we argue, 
but not to be weighed against the enormous merits 
of Kraemer’s edition. It is a monument to his 
persistent and imaginative scholarship, and Mr. 
H. Dunscombe Colt, the excavator and publisher, 
may well feel gratified to have had this difficult 
and vital task so well performed. The excavations 
at Nessana have amply justified themselves, and 
we may all feel grateful to Mr. Colt also for this 
rich harvest. Our satisfaction is, however, clouded. 
The tragically premature and sudden death of Pro- 
fessor Kraemer has saddened all of his friends and 
deprived us of a valued and trusted colleague. 


C. BrapFrorpD WELLES 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





Etudes sur le Vocabulaire du Rgveda: Premiére 


Série. Par Louis Renov. (Publications de 
l'Institut Francais d’Indologie, No. 5.) Pp. 
68. Pondichéry, 1958. 


This is a further addition to the many contribu- 
tions that Professor Renou has made to the study 
of the Vedas and the Vedic language. It contains 
discussions of the meanings of thirty-five items of 
the Vedic vocabulary based on an examination of 
the contexts in which they occur. The aim of 
these studies is modestly expressed in the foreword 
as follows: “ Cette série... vise... a mettre en 
évidence des notion latentes, que les traductions 
usuelles ou les dictionnaires ne peuvent toujours 


marquer. Elle ne prétend pas, si ce n’est dans 
une minorité de cas, apporter des faits réellement 
nouveaux sur le plan linguistique: comment en 
serait-il autrement, s’agissant de mots pour la 
plupart importants bien connus et qui ont été 
étudiés par des générations d’érudits.” 

It is characteristic of Renou’s method of ap- 
proach that these discussions are based primarily 
on contextual study and that questions of ety- 
mology are relegated to a subsidiary role. In fact 
he seems often to regard etymology as a hin- 
drance rather than as a help, and he writes for 
instance in connection with his discussion of the 
meaning of the word puramdhi- as follows: Il 
semble done qu’on touche trés vite au fond méme 
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de’ l’interprétation en posant le sens de don. La 
traduction par ‘ Wunscherfiilling’ de divers au- 
teurs n’ajoute que peu de nouveau a ce résultat: 
c’est une traduction 4 tendances étymologiques, 
donc viciée en son principe, et qui exprime simple- 
ment le fait que p° est un composé probable ou le 
membre anterieur est la racine pr- (pur-) ‘ emplir.’ 

Such an adverse comment on the value of ety- 
mology calls for some comment since etymology 
has generally regarded, no doubt rightly, as one of 
the essential tools of Vedic interpretation. There 
is of course an obvious advantage to be gained 
from studying a word in its context unbiassed by 
etymological considerations. The present work 
provides more than one illustration of this fact, 
and in particular the treatment of this word 
puramdhi-, as will be seen below is a case in point. 
It is of course exceedingly difficult to prevent ety- 
mology from continually exerting its influence. 
Renou himself, shortly before writing the above 
provides an illustration of this,» speaking of 
“drati-, done le sens propre est nécessairement 
‘absence de don,’” whereas in fact the proper 


sense of drdati- is simply ‘ hostility.’ 
There are many cases in the Rigveda where 


etymology provides an essential clue to the mean- 
ing of a word. An instance is provided by the rare 
noun rép- which Renou describes (p. 22) as a 
‘mot indeterminable.’? On the other hand Bloom- 
field and others by connecting it with the root seen 
in ropdyati, causative of ruh- ‘ to climb,’ had pro- 
vided a meaning very suitable for the contexts in 
which it occurs, and this explanation has recently 
(H. W. Bailey, Liebenthal Festschrift, pp. 9-10) 
been confirmed by Iranian evidence. Beside this 
word there is also another rare word rip-, which to 
judge from the contexts is synonymous with rup-: 
e.g., beside rupéd dgram ‘summit of the ascent’ 
(4,5,8) and dgre rupdéh (4,5,7) we find ripd 
dgram (3,5,5). Here again confirmation is avail- 
able from etymology since this root (to be dis- 
tinguished from rip- ‘smear’) is that which is 
found also in Lith. lipti ‘ to climb’ and Gk. aiyiAup 
‘precipitous’ (‘where goats climb”). 

For puiramdhi- Renou gives the general mean- 
ing of ‘ gift.’ This meaning is not compatible with 
a derivation from pr- ‘ to fill,’ and the conclusion 
should be that this etymology is wrong, not that it 
may be right and still give a false idea of the 
meaning of the word. An alternative derivation 
from pr- ‘ to give’ has been given by Thieme (Un- 
tersuchungen zur Wortkunde und Auslegung des 
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Rigveda, p. 33) and Kuiper (Chatterj1 Volume, 
p- 101), and if the meaning were really ‘ gift’ 
this derivation would be perfectly straightforward, 
However Renou’s further discussion of the mean- 
ing shows that the meaning cannot be taken as 
simply ‘ gift.’ The word means, he says, ‘the 
poetic gift, inspiration, and this meaning he 
illustrates by the citation of numerous passages, 
The meaning is similar to that which he finds in 
such words as dhi-, dhisénaé and sinfta, and the 
regular juxtaposition of dhi- and ptiramdhi- does 
indeed show that these two things are of the same 
order. Concerning stéinfta he also starts from a 
general meaning ‘ gift,’ and from this he proceeds 
in the same way to ‘ inspiration’ which is further 
defined as ‘la faculté poétique conférée a certains 
humains par les dieux.’ But no reason appears 
why a term meaning ‘ poetic faculty’ should pri- 
marily have meant ‘ gift,’ and in this case ety- 
mology shows quite clearly that it did not. This 
emerges from an examination of the related words 
in Old Iranian. These are as follows: Av. hunara- 
‘Konnen, Kunst; Kunstfertigkeit, Geschicklich- 
keit; Tiichtigkeit, persdénlicher Wert’; hunaratat- 
‘ Inbegriff des Kénnens, alles was (man) kann und 
vermag’; OP. wvnara- ‘ skill, accomplishment.’ In 
these renderings ws find just the sort of terms by 
which the ‘inspiration’ or ‘ poetic faculty,’ in 
other words ‘ skill’ or ‘ talent’ of the Vedic poets 
can be appropriately expressed. Vedic and Iranian 
have a common meaning and the preliminary 
stages of meaning through which Renou arrives at 
‘poetic faculty ’ are unnecessary. 

The same appears to apply also to puramdhi-, 
for which Renou has elicited a similar meaning 
and which he also considers to be secondarily 
derived from an original meaning ‘ gift.’ Here 
also we can substitute for ‘inspiration’ such 
meanings as ‘ (poetic) ability, skill, talent, etc.’ 
and we get a rendering which admirably suits the 
passages cited by Renou. Nor does it seem that 
there are any passages in which any different 
meaning is necessary, and in particular there is no 
convincing contextual evidence for the meaning 
‘ gift.’ Sometimes the word is used as an adjective 
and in these cases meanings such as ‘ skilful, ete.” 
will suit. For instance in connection with nari 
(10, 80,1) and yuvati- (3,61,1) the reference 
will be to women trained in the domestic skills 
which were necessary to the Vedic housewife. 
This will also provide the original meaning of the 
later puramdhri ‘ woman.’ 
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This meaning is not to be derived from either 
the root pr- ‘to give’ or pr- ‘ to fill,’ and so it is 
necessary to look elsewhere. It would seem that 


a suitable comparison, assuming this meaning, can 
be made with such words as Lat. peritus ‘ skilled, 
expert,’ comperio ‘ ascertain, learn,’ experior ‘ try, 
Gk. weipa ‘trial, attempt,’ eueipos ‘ experienced, 
skilled,’ ete.: ef. WP II, 29, 818. 

Other words discussed include svadha, mdyas, 
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vip-, myaks- Sri, vayas-, yat-, jami- and tuj-, on 
all of which the student of the Veda will find 
useful guidance. Referring to kiyedhd ‘ qui cree 
la punition’ gives the same explanation which I 
have proposed elsewhere (Archivum Linguisticum 
%, 153). It is much to be hoped that the series 
will be continued. 


T. Burrow 
INDIAN INSTITUTE, OXFORD 





Some Observations on the Relations between 
“Gods” and “ Powers” in the Veda, a propos 
of the phrase Stinuh Sahasah. By J. Gonna. 
Pp. 107. The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1957. 


The Vedic phrase “stinuh sahasah” is used 
frequently in the Rgveda in connection with one of 
the main deities of the Vedic pantheon, viz. Agni 
(Fire). It means literally “son of power.” This 
name is generally given to the god because fire 
is produced by the “ powerful friction” of the 
kindling sticks. In the present penetrating study 
Dr. Gonda examines all the data relative to Agni, 
his sahas and similar powers and the interrelations 
between “gods” and “impersonal powers” with 
a view to seeing if the traditional view about 
the interpretation of the phrase “ stinuh sahasah ” 
should be accepted integrally. 

The connotations of the term stinw or “ son ” are 
studied by Dr. Gonda in detail on the strength of 
the usages of the term in several contexts in the 
Veda and similar conceptions in ancient Semitic 
countries, not to say Greek and Chinese concep- 
tions about the filial relationship between the 
various complex phenomena in nature. 

A thorough discussion of the special applications 
and connotations of the term “ sahas” leads Dr. 
Gonda to conclude that this word when used in 
connection with kindling fire does not mean mere 
physical strength of human beings. It implies also 
the help or cooperation of super-human power. 
The parallelism between the kindling of fire by 
means of pieces of wood and the sexual act is a 
good illustration of the highly developed sense of 
the Indians in discovering parallels between 
Various natural phenomena and human life. The 
human body is a manifestation of divine life and 
substance. Similarly the cosmos is a manifestation 
of divine energy. As the karma cooperates in the 
act of creation sahas is essential in the process of 
producing fire. 


The discovery of fire and its use and produc- 
tion have been called the corner-stone of human 
culture. Dr. Gonda’s remarks on this topic, based 
on the evidence of anthropology, folk-lore and 
allied subjects, are very illuminating. Dr. Gonda 
records some data from the Atharvaveda which 
acquaints us with the ancient Indian views of the 
relations between potencies like sahas, ojas, Savas 
(“heroism”) ete. The evidence of post-Vedic 
scriptures bearing on his study is also recorded. 
Power-substances were also conceived as divine 
persons. Some parallels are quoted by him from 
the literature of ancient Greece and Rome. 

Dr. Gonda’s remarks on the term rta found in 
some phrases in the Rgveda as referring to Agni 
and some other gods are very cogent. His discus- 
sion of the term adit is equally illuminating . We 
note with particular interest his reflections on the 
important word garbha (“ foetus, embryo, child ”) 
which is often used in connection with divine 
powers, natural phenomena and other entities to 
which biological terminology has no application. 
The tendency of the Vedic poets to pass from 
a personal to an impersonal view of divine 
power or vice versa has been rightly pointed out 
by Dr. Gonda. For any history of Vedic concepts 
his present study of “ power-substances” and 
“ power-concepts ” would be a valuable contribu- 
tion as he has made a successful attempt to pene- 
trate deeply into the mist surrounding phrases of 
the type “ stinuh sahasah.” We have nothing but 
admiration for his rational interpretation of these 
phrases. To an Indian student of Vedic litera- 
ture the comparative material brought forth by 
Dr. Gonda from non-Indian languages and cul- 
tures in the present monograph would be very 
helpful as it would widen his outlook and whet 
his appetite for a deeper study of the Vedic 
literature. 

P. K. GopE 


BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL ReseaRCH INSTITUTE 
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Agokan Inscriptions. Edited by RADHAGOVINDA 
Basak. Pp. xxxi + 162. Calcutta: PRoGREs- 
SIVE PUBLISHERS, 1959. 


From the point of view of linguistics and pale- 
ography, as well as history and religion it is diffi- 
cult to overrate the importance of the inscriptions 
of the Emperor Asoka of the third century, B. c. 
There is a vast literature on the subject, but when 
in 1925 E. Hultzsch brought out his monumental 
revised edition of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carum, Vol. I it seemed that there was little 
editorial work left for future scholars. 

Hultzsch’s edition with its many plates has 
remained absolutely indispensable for the student 
of paleography who wishes to consult the inserip- 
tions in the original Brahmi and Kharosthi char- 
acters. Although some new material has been 
discovered since 1925 the main need has not been 
for a bigger Hultzsch, but for a smaller and 
cheaper book to bring the texts within the reach 
of ordinary students. This need was felt by J. 
Bloch in 1950 when he brought out his synoptic 
presentation of the texts with a translation and an 
important linguistic introduction. A. C. Sen 
shows a similar aim in his edition of ASsoka’s 
Edicts (Caleutta 1956) and the emphasis is again 
on linguistics. The present edition by Dr. Basak 
follows the same lines, but is meant for a student 
who has more general interests. 

The edition is preceded by an introduction, 
which deals mainly with the religious views of 
Asoka and the administration of his empire. This 
introduction also contains short chapters on the 
geographical distribution and the language of the 
Edicts. The texts are given in synoptic form in 
Devanagari characters. Each edict is followed by 
a word for word translation into Sanskrit, then 
comes a translation into English and notes. At 
the end of the book there are two tables of speci- 
mens of the Brahmi script and a map of ASsoka’s 
empire indicating the sites where the inscriptions 
were found. There are no variant readings as 
such, no bibliography and no detailed references 
to previous editions. One of the few exceptions to 
this occurs in the introductory section, ‘ Language 
of the Asokan Dialects’ p. xxviii, where the reader 
of linguistic interests is referred to the work of 
Hultzsch who does not give any comparative gram- 
mar of the inscriptions, and to Senart whose work 
Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi dates from 1881- 
1886. But no mention is made in this section of 
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Bloch’s introduction nor of the recent treatise by 
M. A. Mehendale.t Those of the notes that deal 
with details of language are the weakest part of 
Dr. Basak’s book. For instance on p. 5 he says: 
“ ekatiya — cf. Pali ekacca or ekacciya. ‘some 
among many.’ ekatyah is not a Sanskrit word. It 
appears that it comes from Sanskrit ekatara > 
ekatra > ekatya > ekatiya.” The first two sound- 
changes that he postulates are quite unheard of 
and a direct derivation of ekatiya from ekatara 
cannot be seriously considered. On the same page 
we find a statement about pule from Sanskrit 
puras ‘before’: “The lengthening of a into e¢ is 
due to the elision of s at the end.” 

Philological considerations also invalidate some 
of Dr. Basak’s explanations, e. g., that of the diffi- 
cult silavigadabhi of the Rummindéi Pillar In- 
scription (p. 150), which he equates with Sanskrit 
Sila + davis + gardabhi ‘a she-ass as manifested or 
carved out of a stone.’ 

The actual texts are presented very clearly and 
with considerable accuracy. In doubtful passages 
Dr. Basak seems to follow the earlier readings of 
Biihler rather than those of Hultzsch and Woolner, 
but he does not state this fact nor explain his 
preference. In the bulk of the inscriptions the 
text is so clear and beyond dispute that the absence 
of variants is not keenly felt. It is mainly in the 
small number of difficult passages that one misses 
variants and precise references to previous in- 
terpretations. As Woolner said in the introduc- 
tion to his edition of 1924: “ After all such doubts 
cling to a limited number of obscure points, where 
evidence is hardly sufficient to warrant a final 
opinion: the broad facts with which every student 
must be acquainted are well established.” Dr. 
Basak’s book is meant for the ordinary student and 
it cannot therefore be justly criticised on account 
of the absence of precise references in the difficult 
passages. Still such references would have made 
the book useful to the specialist and would have 
enhanced Dr. Basak’s work by showing where his 
views are original. 

The main interest of Dr, Basak’s notes lies in 
his explanations of social and religious matters. 
He quotes passages from Pali and Buddhist Hy- 
brid Sanskrit literature and from the Kautilya 
Arthasastra. A lot of these quotations have beet 


1M. A. Mehendale, Historical Grammar of Inserip- 
tional Prakrits (Poona, 1948), Chapter I ‘ Comparative 
Grammar of the ASokan Inscriptions.’ 
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given before by Hultzsch, Woolner, Jayaswal and 
others with reference to the same ASokan passages, 
but Dr. Basak has reconstructed from them a 
general and very lively view of how the Mauryan 
Empire was run and of Asoka’s dharma. Some 
of his personal interpretations are important and 
show his life-long understanding and love of the 
subject. Interesting, for instance, is his interpre- 


tation of the pddesike of Rock Edict III as 
‘judges’ rather than ‘ provincial governors’. (For 
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an earlier hint of this explanation cf. F. W. 
Thomas, JRAS, 1914.) Among the institutions 
that most come to life are the yuktas ‘the greedy 
officers of the Revenue Department.’ 

This book is to be thoroughly recommended for 
those who wish to gain a general knowledge of 
ASokan inscriptions. 


L. A. SCHWARZSCHILD 


Victoria, AUSTRALIA 





A-bi-da-mo shisé kenkyt (A Study of Abhidharma 
Philosophy). By Sasaki Gengun. Pp. xlvi 
+28 +603. Tokyo: Kosunpo & Co., 1958. 


This book by the professor of Buddhism in 
Otani University represents an attempt to study 
the Abhidharma philosophy of the Sarvastivadins. 
In the main, he uses the linguistic approach, 
through which he seeks to establish a connection 
with the Abhidhamma of the Theravadins on the 
one hand, and with the Mahayana texts on the 
other. The book contains a couple of forewords by 
Edward Conze and I. B. Horner, and also a 
lengthy English summary of the contents. 

Before proceedings any further, it might be 
useful to point out here that the Sarvastivadins 
belong to the Hinayaina aspect of Buddhism, al- 
though its canon is composed in Sanskrit instead 
of Pali. Its center was in Kashmir, and under the 
patronage and encouragement of the Kushan 
kings, especially Kaniska, it developed into one of 
the most influential schools in Central Asia. 
Fragments of its Sanskrit canon have been un- 
earthed in that region, but our main sources for 
the study of the history and doctrines of the school 
are the Tibetan and Chinese Tripitaka, which have 
preserved the main portion of its canon. Though 
the school is included in the Hinayana, the germs 
of many Mahayana ideas later on could be traced 
to its teachings. 

This book by Professor Sasaki consists of three 
sections. Section One takes up the philosophy of 
the Theravadin Abhidhamma. Section Two deals 
with the philosophical terms characteristic of the 
Sarvastivadins, while Section Three discusses the 
relationship between the Abhidharma philosophy 
and Mahayana Buddhism, He concludes that the 
philosophy of the Sarvastivadins was one of ideal- 


istic realism, instead of primitive realism. Ac- 
cording to him, idealistic realism concerns not only 
materialistic entities but also mental activities, 
while primitive realism is concerned only with the 
former. He based this conclusion on the writings 
of Sanghabhadra, whose views are examined in 
detail in Section Two. 

In line with his linguistic approach, Professor 
Sasaki places his emphasis on an analysis of im- 
portant technical terms in Pali and Sanskrit. 
Such words as paiifiatti, rasa, paccupatthana, ku- 
sala, paccaya, nekkhamma, khanti, etc., are ex- 
amined in detail here, to find out what they signify 
in the two main trends of Buddhism, and whether 
or not they have any special meaning in each 
tradition. Let us take his example of nekkhamma. 
The term in Pali is derived from nir-kama and 
therefore means “ absence of desire.” It has been 
wrongly sanskritized into ndiskramya, however, de- 
rived from nir-krama, meaning “not to go,” and 
in Mahayana philosophy, the term suggests com- 
plete negation of worldly things. Another example 
is the word khanti, derived from kam, which in 
Middle Indo-Aryan means “to be willing to.” 
However in the process of Sanskritization, it be- 
came ksanti, derived from ksam, and meaning “ to 
endure, to bear.” But curiously enough, in a 
Mahayana technical term, anutpattikadharma- 
ksanti, which suggests the willing acceptance of 
nothing that has been created in the world, the 
term ksanti does not mean “to endure” but “ to 
be willing to.” 

By thus using the linguistic approach to find 
out what the terms mean, Professor Sasaki has 
performed a meritorious service for all students 
of the Abhidharma philosophy, for he has made 
clear the growth and changes that have taken place 
in Buddhist thought. The encyclopedic scholar- 
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ship put into this book by the author, equipped as 
he is with a knowledge of the basic languages, San- 
skrit, Tibetan, Pali, and Chinese, and his famili- 
arity with Buddhist thought, combine to make this 


book a useful addition to the library of those who 
can read Japanese. 
KENNETH CHEN 
UNIVERSITY oF CaLiIForRNIA, Los ANGELES 





Kashmir Under The Sultans. 
Hasan. Pp. xiii + 338. 
Society, 1959. 


By MoHIsBuL 
Calcutta: Iran 


Mr. Hasan is a Reader in History at Aligarh 
Muslim University and formerly Lecturer in 
Islamic History and Culture at the University of 
Calcutta. He is also the author of a history of 
Tipu Sultan. The present work is a history of 
Kashmir from the time of the foundation of the 
Sultanate in the first part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury to its conquest by the Mughals in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. It is a period of 
considerable importance in the history of Kashmir, 
and yet one which has been, comparatively speak- 
ing, neglected by historians. Haig’s brief chapter 
in the Cambridge History,’ and the more recent 
two-volume work by Sufi,? which is a general his- 
tory of Kashmir, are among the few studies which 
give any consideration to this period. Both of 
these works are not without their limitations. 
Haig concentrates entirely on political events, and 
what results is little more than a chronology of the 
rise and fall of the various Sultans. As regards 
Sufi’s study, one cannot but agree with Hasan, 
who comments: “The few chapters that he has 
devoted to Kashmir under the Sultans are brief, 
uncritical, and lacking in historical perspective.” 
(p. vii.) 

Hasan’s work, although not so organized, divides 
readily into four parts. The first of these consists 
of Chapters I and II. Chapter I, and introductory 
chapter, is a survey of the extant sources for the 
Sultanate period of Kashmir history and also in- 
cludes some commentary on those authorities 
which, although they have been lost, were utilized 
by later writers. While it is relatively brief, it is 
most useful, Chapter II contains a discussion of 
the geography of Kashmir and the profound influ- 
ence which it has exerted upon historical develop- 
ments. 

Chapters III to X deal with the foundation, 


1Lt. Col. Sir Wolseley Haig, “The Kingdom of 
Kashmir,” Ch. XII, Vol. III, The Cambridge History of 
India (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1928). 

2G. M. D. Sufi, Kashmir, Being A History of Kashmir 
from the Earliest Times to Our Own (Lahore: The 
University of the Panjab, 1949), 2 vols. 


growth and decline of the Sultanate. In this re- 
spect the work is similar to both Haig and Sufi, 
though it treats the subject in considerably more 
detail than the former, and is more balanced and 
objective in its presentation than the latter. 


Chapters XI to XIII are perhaps the most 
valuable portions of Hasan’s book. They represent 
an attempt to reconstruct from the various docu- 
mentary sources aspects of the administrative in- 
stitutions, the social and economic life, and the 
cultural activities of Kashmir during the period 
of the Sultanate. The chapter on the administra- 
tive system is a welcome supplement to Qureshi’s 
general study of the administrative system under 
the Delhi Sultanate.° 


The fourth part of the book may be said to 
consist of the two brief, but interesting, appen- 
dicies; one on the Nurbakhshiya sect of Kashmir 
and the other on currency, coinage, weights and 
measures. 


The Sultanate was founded in Kashmir not as 
the result of foreign invasion, but by a coup d’état 
from within. In this respect it stands in marked 
contrast to the manner in which the political 
foundations of Islamic rule were established in 
those areas which came under the control of the 
Delhi Sultanate. Its establishment had been made 
possible by several centuries of corruption and mis- 
rule of the earlier Hindu kings, though this in 
itself does not explain the widespread voluntary 
adoption of Islam in Kashmir. Hasan’s treatment 
of the social changes brought about by the intro- 
duction of Islam and in particular of the nature 
of social intercourse between Hindus and Muslims 
during this period, discussed in Chapter XII— 
Social and Economic Conditions—its particularly 
interesting. 

The book is well written and represents a signifi- 
cant addition to our understanding of Kashmir. 
It may be read with considerable profit, particu- 
larly by those seeking to understand the impact of 
Islam on traditional Indian civilization. 


RatpH H. REtTZLAFF 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


*Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi, Administration of the Sul- 
tante of Delhi, 2nd ed. rev. (Lahore: Ashraf, 1944). 
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The Printing Press in India—Its Beginnings and 
Early Development. By A. K. PRIOLKAR. 
With a foreword by C. D. Deshmukh. Pp. 
xvili + 363. Bombay: MaratTHi SamsHo- 
DHANA MANDALA, 1958. 


In view of the importance of the printing press 
to India throughout the past century, the history 
of that instrument’s early fate on the sub-conti- 
nent certainly merits scholarly attention. 

Professor A. K. Priolkar, Director of the 
Marathi Samshodhana Mandala (Marathi Re- 
search Institute) of Poona, provides us with a 
brief account of the press’ early history in India 
in the first third of this book. His essay is best in 
its chapters on the press in Goa and Bombay for 
which he relies most extensively upon primary 
sources in both Portuguese and Marathi. In at- 
tempting to expand his focus to include Madras 
and Bengal, however, Professor Priolkar is less 
successful for this essay is too brief to deal ade- 
quately with the progress of presses at Tranquebar, 
Caleutta and Serampore. 

The second part of this book is Fr. Theophilus 
Lobo’s English translation of J. H. da Cunha 
Rivara’s (1800-1879) “An Historical Essay on 
the Konkani Language.” Originally published in 
Nova Goa in 1858 as Ensaio Historico da Lingua 
Concani, this scholarly plea for advancing the 
study of Konkani, the spoken dialect of Marathi 
in the neighborhood of Goa, is both a useful source 
of Goan historical information and an eloquent 
statement in support of regional languages. In- 
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deed there is a remarkably modern ring to parts 
of this century-old essay, as in the following from 
its peroration: “ The time has come to restore the 
mother tongue to its rightful place. To you, then, 
oh Goan Youth, is reserved this great work, essen- 
tial element of the intellectual and social regenera- 
tion of your countrymen!” (p. 220) Though this 
essay seems most tenuously related to the preced- 
ing one, it was included in his book because, ac- 
cording to Priolkar, “it provides the background 
against which the vicissitudes of the printing activ- 
ity of the missionaries in Goa can be fully under- 
stood.” (p. xii) Perhaps more closely connected 
to the history of printing than the essay itself is 
the concluding list of grammars, dictionaries, and 
other aids for the study of Konkani (pp. 221-236) 
which Cunha Rivara had been able to find in Goa. 

The concluding third of this book consists of 
some fifty pages of extracts in Devanagiri and 
Roman transliteration from books printed in 
Marathi and Konkani in Goa in the seventeenth 
century, and fifty-three plates of reproductions of 
specimens of early printing. The inclusion of 
several Mohenjo-daro seals as the first of these 
plates might appear somewhat misleading. Pro- 
fessor Priolkar, however, is careful to distinguish 
in his essay between the “concept of ‘ reduplica- 
tion’” and the “actual technique of printing.” 
(p. 1) The book contains an index, but lacks a 
bibliography. 


STANLEY A. WOLPERT 


UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 





Nehru A Political Biography. 
BRECHER. Pp. xvi +682. New York: THE 
Oxrorp UNIvERSITY Press, 1959. 


By MICHAEL 


Tackling the formidable task of telling the story 
of Jawaharlal Nehru’s life in the historical setting 
it has so potently affected, Professor Michael 
Brecher follows and extends the trail blazed by 
Nehru himself with Toward Freedom, and recently 
re-explored by Frank Moraes in Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Almost as well written as the former and more 
scholarly than the latter, Nehru A Political Bi- 
ography, provides both an interesting and well- 
balanced portrait of one of our world’s most at- 
tractive and powerful living individuals, and a 
valuable appraisal of India today. 


This book begins and ends with excellent chap- 
ters on Nehru the man, and Nehru the leader. 
Between these two general portraits the life of 
India’s Prime Minister is traced chronologically 
across the last four decades of India’s historic 
struggle to guide her own affairs. Two topical 
chapters, one on the Republic’s experiments in 
socio-economic planning, the other on her foreign 
policy, and Nehru’s directing role in each, round 
out the contents of the work, which includes a 
select bibliography and comprehensive index. 

Dr. Brecher has based his study on a thorough 
familiarity with all available sources, interviews 
with numerous official and personal friends of the 
Prime Minister in India and England, and several 
extensive interviews with Mr. Nehru. As might 
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be expected, no more simplicity nor consistency 
emerges from the author’s portraits of his remark- 
able subject than is to be found in the man him- 
self. Volatile, dynamic, syncretic, at once the idol 
of his countrymen, yet differing so singularly from 
them, “ Panditji” is no easy subject to fathom. 
He is properly, if paradoxically, described as 
“essentially a Westerner” (p. 19), who “ remains 
a Brahmin.” (p. 2) His philosophical “ system ” 
is seen as the absence of system, and its key is 
accurately termed “a perennial scepticism about 
all claims to absolute truth and virtue.” (p. 599) 
When Brecher ventures into the deeper waters of 
psychological motivation, however, he sounds less 
convincing. One wonders, for example, whether 
Nehru’s childhood “ security . . . accompanied by 
an overweening paternalism” (p. 2) really hin- 
dered his growth of self-reliance as seriously as 
the author claims it did. Or moreover, if his 
“oravest defect ” is indeed the “indecision” (p. 
627), which according to Brecher has resulted 
from the presumed psychological handicap. 

In his historical judgment, Brecher is generally 
dispassionate and sound, but unfortunately much 
of his subject matter is so recent that he has felt 
obliged to rely throughout upon anonymous in- 
formants, his most common footnote being, “ re- 
lated to the author by persons who wish to remain 
anonymous.” We have, therefore, no way of check- 
ing the sources upon which he bases some of his 
most significant conclusions. In tracing the events 
preceding Partition, for example, he shows on the 
one hand how at each step leading figures in India 
and England shared in the failure to preserve 
communal harmony, yet he concludes, on anony- 


mous information (see pp. 374-5), that up to one 
year before August 1947 Partition was not “ in- 
evitable ” and became so only as the result of “a 
voluntary choice by Nehru, Patel and their col- 
leagues.” (p. 375) The choice was motivated, 
claims Brecher, by a combination of the tempta- 
tions of power and Nehru’s naive appraisal of 
Indian reality in the summer of 1947. But history 
will never reset the stage, and we thus have no 
way of determining the accuracy of Brecher’s hind- 
sight in judging that had Nehru and his colleagues 
rejected the Mountbatten Plan “ they would prob- 
ably have won independence—and unity.” (p. 379) 
The author’s foresight in his consideration of 
“after Nehru who and what? ” is equally specula- 
tive, though by no means startling. His chapter 
on “ Democracy at Work ” is a fine, succinct state- 
ment of the most important problems which have 
confronted the Indian Republic in its first decade. 

Though an avowed admirer of Mr. Nehru’s 
personal charm, phenomenal energy and genius, 
and fully conscious of his unique importance to 
Indian unity, Brecher lists among the Prime Min- 
ister’s “formidible weaknesses,” that he is “an 
inept administrator ” (p. 622), “never thinks ill 
of an old colleague and rarely believes allegations 
of corruption ” (p. 628), and has trained no “ suc- 
cessor group.” (p. 628) This book should prove 
not only stimulating to the South Asian specialist, 
but might well serve a much larger audience as 
something of an introduction to contemporary 
India and her leading statesman. 


STANLEY A. WOLPERT 
UNIVERSITY oF CaLiForRNIA, Los ANGELES 





Une Sous-Caste de L’Inde du Sud. Organisation 
Sociale et Religion des Pramalai Kallar. By 
Louis Dumont. Pp. vit+460. Paris and 
La Haye: Mouton anv Co. 


M. Dumont’s book is an excellent and unusual 
monograph on a branch of the Kallar caste in 
Southeast India. It combines an intensive ethno- 
graphic study of one Kallar village, in which the 
author spent six months during 1949, with a 
general theoretical analysis which seeks to identify 
in this microcosm some of the fundamental institu- 
tions of the macrocosm of Indian civilization. The 
monograph convincingly demonstrates that this 


combined approach is not an arbitrary juxtaposi- 
tion resulting from the author’s combined training 
in Indology and in anthropology. Rather the char- 
acter of Indian reality calls for and justifies this 
combination of interests. It is one of M. Dumont’s 
principal theses that neither the village of 1300 
people he studied (he prefers to call it a “ residen- 
tial agglomeration ” or a “ hamlet ”) nor the Kal- 
lar caste of 510,000 can be adequately analyzed 
apart from its respective external relations to 
other territorial units and to other castes. And 
he describes and analyzes the structure of internal 
and external relations of the Pramalai Kallar in 
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order to lay bare the “social morphology” of 
Indian civilization. 

The descriptive portions of the monograph are 
divided according to the standard ethnographic 
categories: location, techniques, agriculture, econ- 
omy, social organization, and religion. 

There is much more detail in M. Dumont’s sec- 
tions on social organization and religion than in 
those on the other topics because, following the 
lead of recent British social anthropology, the 
author limits his intensive analysis to these spheres 
and to their interrelation. This analysis brilliantly 
clarifies the relation of territorial political organi- 
zation to kinship, and the relation of different 
religious “cults” (including a temple, a clergy, a 
pantheon, and rites) to village, lineage, and pro- 
vincial organizations. M. Dumont finds that the 
smallest independent social unit is not the “ vil- 
lage” but the province (ndd in Tamil), which 
associates a collection of lineages, patrilineal and 
patrilocal, with a particular territory. There are 
no territorial subdivisions corresponding to the 
component lineages. Some of the Kallar provinces 
are exogamous and have traditional matrimonial 
alliances with certain preferred outside villages; 
other provinces permit marriage within the prov- 
ince as well as without. 

One of Dumont’s most interesting conclusions 
is that only an exogamous province, in which all 
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are agnatically related, can have a common re- 
ligious cult, for in that case there is a single chief 
of the province who is also the chief of the com- 
ponent lineage chiefs and of the lineage cults. In 
the non-exogamous province there is an inevitable 
heterogeneity of cults introduced by the affinal 
relatives. This amounts to saying that the re- 
ligious cults pass from father to son. 

There is much more in this monograph to in- 
terest both the anthropologist and the Indologist, 
including a reinterpretation of the role of the 
maternal uncle, a revision of common notions 
about “ village goddesses,” and an intriguing in- 
timation of a direct correlation between the Kal- 
lars’ belief in both vegetarian and carnivorous 
deities and their belief in the caste system. M. 
Dumont has also undertaken comparative studies 
in North India (as well as further studies in the 
South) to verify his assumption in this study that 
the Kallar are an integral part of an all-India 
society and civilization even if they are not heavily 
Hinduized. Whatever the outcome of these further 
studies, his present monograph is the most sig- 
nificant adaptation of social anthropological meth- 
ods to the study of a complex civilization since M. 
N. Srinivas’ Religion and Society Among the 
Coorgs. 


MILTON SINGER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Geschichte der Hunnen, Erster Band. By Franz 
ALTHEIM. Pp. viii +463. Berlin: WALTER 
DE GruyTER & Co., 1959. 


The present book is the first volume of a history 
of the Huns, to be followed by two more; the com- 
plete work will have about 1500 pages. Compared 
with it, E. A. Thompson’s A History of Attila and 
the Huns (Oxford, 1948), so far the most detailed 
treatment of the subject, shrinks to a mere pamph- 
let. Thompson did not write one line on the Huns 
from “the beginnings to the invasion of Europe,” 
as Altheim’s book is subtitled. However, the title 
is deceptive. At least half of the book deals with 
topics which have nothing to do with the Huns. 
It covers a bewildering multitude of unrelated 
themes: the ancestors of emperor Maximin (301- 
305), droughts in Cyprus (48), Ostyak songs 
(312), the Vogul name for the elk (232), bronze 
drums from Yiinnan (219), the road from Pal- 


myra to Damascus (109), the genealogy of the 
Saka kings in North India (121). The chapters 
on the Arabs and dromedary nomads (124-191), 
which have no visible connection with the Huns, 
are interspersed with criticisms of W. B. Hen- 
ning’s reading of Middle Persian texts. The 
author corrects Chabot’s translation of a passage 
on the Avars in a Syriac chronicle (85-98), refutes 
Sinor’s etymology of qapyan (207-211), blames 
Alfoéldi for misunderstanding a line in the Notitia 
Dignitatum (338-341), and teaches the Japanese 
sinologist Enoki the art of translating from the 
Chinese (31-32). He fills pages after pages with 
vehement polemics against scholars, mainly Ira- 
nists, who dared to disagree with him on questions 
which have not the slightest bearing on the subject 
of the book. 

All this might be pardoned if, at least, the parts 
dealing with the Huns would offer new ideas. 
Actually they are to a very large part mere reprints. 
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of chapters in earlier books of the author and of 
articles published under ever changing titles over 
the last sixteen years. The present reviewer began 
to make a list of concordances but he confesses that 
after a while he got bored reading the same phrases 
over and over again. The following list is, there- 
fore, anything but complete: 


Pp. 9-10 = Die Hunnen in Osteuropa (1958), 49-50; 
16-28 =ibid. (by H. W. Haussig), 9-26; 41-46=Aus 
Spdtantike und Christentum (1951), 109-115; 77-84= 
Hunnen in Osteuropa 37-45; 107-111 = Utopie und Wirk- 
lichkeit (1951), 191-198; 158-167 = Literatur und Gesell- 
schaft, 2 (1948), 71-78; 167-191 = Niedergang der alten 
Welt, 1 (1953), 156-176; 230-238 = Literatur und Ge- 
sellschaft, 2, 28-35; 280-286 = Das erste Auftreten der 
Hunnen (1953), 31-36; 301-305 = Liter. u. Gesellschaft, 
2, 187-190; 306-337 = Krise der alten Welt I (1944), 83- 
114= Niedergang d. alten Welt, 1, 105-110, 179-192 = 
Goten und Finnen (1944) = Liter. wu. Gesellschaft, 1, 264- 
291=Attila wu. d. Hunnen (1951), 63-80; 322-329= 
Niedergang, 1, 105-110; 338-341 = Hin Asiatischer Staat 
(1954), 285-287; 342-347 and 354-360=Hunnen in 
Osteuropa, 65-77; 361-364 = Asiatischer Staat, 258-261. 


The titles of articles in Siidostforschungen, 
Zeitschrift der Karl-Marz-Unwwersitat in Leipzig, 
Palaeologia (Japan) and other periodicals which 
were reprinted in the just named books and again 
in the present volume will be of interest only to 


specialists in the art of disguising prolificity as 


productivity. However, it should not be denied 
that the author occasionally made changes, as 
e.g. from “wie man weiss” to “es ist bekannt.” 
The appendices and additions (373-431) contain 
two contributions by R. Gobl to Sasanian numis- 
matics, one by R. Stiehl to the chronology of the 
Persian Fratadara, a discussion of a Greek inscrip- 
tion on a stone from Apsheronsk (which I suspect 
the German invaders stole from a Soviet museum), 
and a long chapter on Aramaic ideograms. All 
this goes under the title “ Geschichte der Hun- 
nen.” The book costs DM 96, more than 20 
dollars. 

As far as I can see, there is only one new theme 
in the potpourri. The author abandoned the equa- 
tion Huns-Hsiung-nu. He now identifies (1) the 
T‘o-pa tribe *qu in Shansi, about 300; (2) the 
xwn of the ancient Sogdian letters, the conquerors 
of Loyang in 311; (3) the qun, hin, Otvwvar oi 
KiSapira, kidara, Ovtvvor oi Aevxoi, who shortly after 
356 made themselves lords of Sogdiana; and 
(4) the Hunni who crossed the Don 374-375. Ac- 
cording to him, these peoples, or rather groups of 
the same people, bore the same name and spoke a 
Turkish language. 
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There exists no T‘o-pa tribe *qu. Hou, Bazin, 
T*oung Pao, 39, 255, is ancient yau, archaic g’u, 
The author turns *qu into *qun by arbitrarily 
adding the Turkic suffix +°n or —°n-. What lan- 
guage the zwn spoke is not known. Altheim ac- 
cepts Shiratori’s surmise (to which also the 
present reviewer inclines, Byzantion, 17 [1944-45], 
225-231) that the conquerors of Sogdiana were 
Hephthalites. Why he refers to Enoki’s article, 
Centralasiatic Journal, I, 1, 45 in which this view 
is rejected and not to Shiratori’s or my article I 
do not know. Under king Hu-yi the Hsiung-nu 
held Sogdiana in the third generation; Pei-shih, 
97, 7b. Hu-yi, maintains the author, must be 
Kovyxas, known as king of the Kidaritae from 
Priscus. The Kidaritae are supposed to be identi- 
cal with the Hephthalites. Markwart took Kun- 
chas to be the transcription of *qun-qan, which 
was rightly doubted by Barthold, Markwart, 
Wehrot und Arang, 39*. But Hu-yi cannot be 
qun-qan. Still, the name must contain the ethnic 
name qun. Therefore the author chops off the 
final -¢ of the first syllable, ancient yuat, draws the 
initial 7- in ancient ngiet of the second syllable to 
the first, and gets in this way *qun-qa(w)y, *qun 
being the ethnikon and *qga(w)y the Sogdian title 
k’wy, known from Bucharian coins of the seventh 
century. It seems hardly necessary to point out 
that hu, written with the same character, occurs 
in the transcriptions of numerous names of rulers 
in Central Asia (Hu-lu-han, Hu-po, ete.), that in 
the fourth century final -¢ had not yet become 
mute, and that in the transcriptions of Turkish 
names -¢ stands for -/, more rarely for -r. 


The less of a people is known, the more it 
stimulates the imagination of amateur orientalists. 
A few lines in Priscus, a short paragraph in Pei- 
shih, 97, and a handful of coins, this is all the 
material on the Kidaritae we have. We know 
practically nothing about their life and absolutely 
nothing about their language. In the Pei-shih 
they appear as Ta Yiieh-chih=Kushana. The 
names of the petty kings who, in the first part of 
the fifth century, were ruling in the Panjab, such 
as Kritavirya, Siladitya, Bhasvan, Kuala, Pra- 
kaiSa, and SarvayaSas, show that by that time they 
had been completely Hinduized; Majumdar and 
Altekar, The Vakataka-Gupta Age (1954), 22. 
The location of Chi-to-lo’s capital Po-lo is difficult 
to determine; it may have been Balxan, as Mark- 
wart assumed, or Balx, as Chavannes suggested; 
see Pelliot, T’oung Pao, 1934, 42, n. 3. Soviet 
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scholars seek it in the ancient Nakhsheb on the 
lower Kashka-Dar’ya, the oasis around the city 
of Karshi, about 80 miles s. w. of Samarkand; S. 
K. Kabanov, Vestnik drevnei istoru, 1953, 201 ff. ; 
1956, 163 ff. The terracotta figures of the third 
and fourth centuries show markedly Europeid 
features. 

Altheim’s identification of the Huns with the 
Hephthalites is as unconvincing as the equation 
Hu-yi=*qun-qa(w)y. The Hephthalite problem 
is perhaps the thorniest of all the problems of cen- 
tral-asiatic palaeoethnology. From all we know 
about them they were anything but a culturally 
well integrated people. Like most of the Eurasian 
nomads and half-nomads, the Hephthalites ab- 
sorbed broken men from other tribes, splinters of 
other groups, conquered enemies, and deserters 
from everywhere. This explains the mutually ex- 
clusive statements in our sources. While, for in- 
stance, Tabari asserts that the Hephthalites have 
no bows and fight only with swords, Ghirshman, 
Les Chionites-Hephtalites (1948), 93, one Syriac 
writer says that “they live by their bows and 
swords,” Zacharias of Mitylene (transl. Hamilton 
and Brooks), 152; another that they fight with 
maces ; Joshua the Stylite, Ghirshman loc. cit. Li 
Yen-shou, in compiling the Pet-shih, took the pas- 


sage on the capital of the Ye-ta-Hephthalites from 
Chou-shu, 50; a few lines later, using another 
source, he maintains that they have no villages 


and live in tents. It is more than probable that 
in the Hephthalite kingdom many languages were 
spoken. Pa-ti-yen, the name of their capital, 
means, according to Chou-shu, 50, 14b, “the 
walled city in which the king resides”; Mark- 
wart, Wehrot, 43-44, derived the name from a 
Persian appelative, “the sovereign one.” But the 
Chinese may have heard it from the neighbors of 
the Hephthalites. Bo(g)o Sssaho, the title of the 
king of Zabulistan in the inscription of Uruzgan, 
JRAS, 1954, 114-116, may have been borrowed 
from the Kushana. Other titles, like tarkhan 
(Ghirshman, 23-28, Walker, Catalogue of the 
Arab-Sassanian Coins in the British Museum, 49), 
were borne by rulers of many, linguistically differ- 
ent groups. But Iranian v.r.z. is not such an 
“international ” designation; Widengren, Orien- 
talia Suecana, 1952, 73, n. 4; *axSondar or 
axsonvar is likewise Iranian; Henning, ZDMG, 
1936, 17, n. 1; Widengren, 75. That the Arab 
geographers and historians call the Hephthalites 
Turks is of no consequence; under the heading 
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“the Turks ” they include also the Finno-Ugrian 
and Slavonic peoples of eastern Europe; Minorsky, 
Marvazi, 92; Néldeke-Tabari, 53, n. 2; Walker, 
LXXXI. For Tabari even the Kushana were 
Turks. The few personal names which can be 
etymologized are Iranian: Grumbates (Andreas, 
Zeitschr. f. Indologie u. Iranistik, 1926, 281) ; 
Bizano (Numismat. Chron., 1950, 230); Hozino 
(ibid., 1955, 207). The ethnic name hdra-hiina 
of the Indian inscriptions proves that at least those 
Hephthalites who invaded northwestern India 
were Iranians. Iranian hdra- ‘ red’ or ‘ dark,’ cor- 
responds to karmir ‘red, in the Zoroastrian 
Pahlavi (karmir hydan) and to xepyu- in the Greek 
Keppixiwves; Bailey, Astatica Fr. Weller, 18. Hara- 
hina is not the name which the Indians gave to 
the invaders. It was their own. They spoke an 
Iranian language. Altheim pays little or no at- 
tention to all this material. Instead he offers a 
Turkic etymology of Hephthal, largely based on a 
misunderstanding of the Chinese transcriptions 
of the names which A. v. Gabain gave to him. 
None of them indicates necessarily an initial y-; 
all the fan ch‘ieh spellings give -p, not -m in the 
first syllable. Ho(ko)-ta-lo-chih < ya(kat)-d’at-la- 
tsie, the name of Zabulistan in T”%ang-shu, 221B 
and T's‘e-fu-yiian-kuei, 964 (not in Altheim’s list) 
cannot be separated from ho-ta < ydt-d’at, the 
transcription of Heptal in Lo-yang-chia-lan-chi, 
5 (not in Altheim’s list). Wu Jo-chun, in his edi- 
tion of 1834, suggested to emend ho, Gramm. Ser. 
313k, to ye, 616c, which, indeed, occurs as varia 
lectio. But the lectio difficilior should be retained. 
xat-7’at leads to *yata(l), the form the Arabs ren- 
dered by hattal. Many years ago Prof. Boodberg 
indicated to the present reviewer the possibility 
that heptal may contain Iranian hapta ‘ seven.’ 
One is reminded of the seven mythical rulers of 
Samarkand ; Markwart, Catalogue 9. In the fifth 
century the Bay of Pagrae, the present Gelendshik 
south of Novorossiisk, was known as ‘EzradAov Atuyv, 
Ps.-Arrian, Periplus Ponti Fuaini, 69(19). The- 
odosia in the Crimea was “called in the Alan or 
Tauric tongue ” “ApdaBda = éxrdbeos ; tbid., 77 (51). 
It has long been recognized that “ApdaBda is a 
scribal error for "AB8apéa, the first part of which 
contains Ossetic avd ‘seven.’ Heptal(os), which 
cannot well be separated from the ethnic name, 
might also mean ‘seven.’ If this were so, it would 
shed more light on the language of the Hephthalite. 

In Chapter I the author tries to prove that Huns 
lived in the Caucasus region long before they at- 
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tacked the Alans and Goths in the Ukraine. He 
locates Ptolemy’s Chuni between the Manych and 
the upper Kuban, although European Sarmatia, 
where they lived, is the country west of the Don. 
“ Between the Basternae and Rhoxolani ” leads to 
Bessarabia where, between the Axiaces-Tiligul and 
the Borysthenes-Dnieper, north of Ordessus, the 
Chuni are, indeed, on the map of European Sar- 
matia in the Codex Eberianus. *Aozapovxis on an 
intaglio from Mtskheta in Georgia is supposed to 
be a Turkish name, pointing to the Huns; actually 
it is Iranian *Asparauka, V. I. Abaev, Ossetinskit 
yazyk 1 folklor, 1, 15%, 17%. The Hun invasion 
of Persia, mentioned by Priscus, Hzc. de legat., 
141, took place in 395, not in 260 as the author 
asserts; he overlooked the two most important 
Syriac sources, the Ecclesiastical History of John 
of Amida, Markwart, Siidarmenien, 96-97, and the 
Liber Chalifarum (transl. Chabot), 106. Pro- 
copius, VIII, 3, 3 refers to the sixth, not the third 


century, and Orosius’ “ inaccessible mountains,” 


VII, 33, 10, are those which separate Gog and 
Magog from the oecumene, not the Caucasus. 
But these are details, though important details. 
The basic fallacy of the author is the indiscrimi- 
nate equation of all possible ethnic groups which 


called themselves, or were called by their neigh- 
bors, Qun or Hun. He pays no attention to their 
economy, social and political structure, art, 
weapons, dress, etc. The marriage customs of the 
Hephthalites, to give just one example, were totally 
different from those of the Huns, Chou-shu, 50, 


14b; so were their hairdress, Pei-shih, 97; and 
their arrow heads; Marshall, Tazila, 3, pl. 165, no. 
189. The infatuation about similar sounds and 
the urge to find etymologies at any price are bound 
to become a reckless hunt for names and more 
names. If only names would count, the Walloons 
would be Welsh, the Venetians Wends, and the 
Rhomaioi of Constantinople the Romans of 
Latium. 

The almost complete disregard of the extremely 
rich archaeological material is characteristic of 
this type of historiography. The author knows 
nothing about the finds in Dzheti-asar in Khwa- 
rezm where clay vessels, made in imitation of the 
Hun bronze cauldrons, have come to light, nothing 
about the under-cut graves in and around Fer- 
ghana, the long two-edged swords and sabers with 
straight blades in the Odintsovka culture on the 
upper Ob, Rau’s, Smirnov’s and Sinitzyn’s exca- 
vations on the lower Volga, the anthropological 
studies of Debets, Miklashevskaya, Trofimova, 
Viéek, and Zadneprovskii—but the list would be 
endless. He wrote on the prehistory of the Huns 
as a classical scholar would have written about the 
prehistory of Greek civilization before Schliemann. 

If Clio wishes us well, the erst-while historian 
of the Roman Empire and the Latin language will 
some day return to Tacitus and Varro. 


Otto MAENCHEN-HELFEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





Vimuktimarga Dhutanganirdesa. GENIUN H. 
Sasak1, ed. Tibetan text with Japanese 
translation and notes. Pp. 114. Kyoto: 
HozoxKan, 1958. 


This work, actually entitled Vimuktimarga- 
dhutagunanirdesa, edited in Tibetan from seven 
Tibetan versions and translated into Japanese, 
deals with the traditional Buddhist twelve or 
thirteen ascetic practices called in Sanskrit 
dhutaguna. 

The author has spared no effort to understand 
the text and also takes into account Pali texts on 
the subject (Exegetical Notes, pp. 91-114). By 


comparing the Tibetan with his Japanese version 
(the latter side with the help of my wife Hideko), 
I find that his translation is faithful and lucid. 

On the Tibetan side there are some places where 
variant expressions given in the notes provide 
better readings for the edited text than those 
chosen by the editor. One example will suffice. 
On p. 28 the T. stan ni pa gsum ste is correctly 
translated into Ja. “There are three kinds of 
single-sitting for food.” The T. should read (using 
text variants) stan gcig pa gsum ste. 


ALEX WAYMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Reviews of Books 


Chibetto-go Jiten. Sdkd-hon [“Tibetan Diction- 
ary. Rough Draft Copy”]. By Suix1 
YosHimuRA. Pp. 1119. 5 vol. Kydto: Ryt- 
KoKU UNIVERSITY, TOHO-SEITEN-KENKYU- 
KAI, 1955-1956. 


If we grant that reviews are an important part 
of Oriental scholarship, we should regret the fre- 
quency with which basic reference books are not 
sent for review to leading journals in the field 
while many review copies are distributed for less 
significant works. The fault may lie in part with 
the reviewers whenever they prepare perfunctory 
reviews. We should also regret the rarity with 
which books printed in the East are sent for review 
to Western journals. It is therefore gratifying 
that a large (and presumably the first) Tibetan 
dictionary compiled in Japan may now be reviewed 
in this Journal. 

According to Webster’s New Collegiate Diction- 
ary (similarly Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, 2d ed.), a “dictionary ” is “ A work of 
reference in which the words of a language or of 
any system or province of knowledge are entered 
alphabetically and defined; a lexicon.” However, 
The Oxford English Dictionary does not require 
the stated order of a “ dictionary” to be alpha- 
betical. Webster apparently prefers the word 
“lexicon ” for a word book with systematic ar- 
rangement not necessarily alphabetical. Accord- 
ing to the Japanese language dictionary Kdjien,* 
a “jiten”* (equivalent to a “jisho”>) is “A 
book where Chinese graphs are collected and ar- 
ranged in a certain order, along with their pro- 
nunciation and explanation of meaning.” There- 
fore, the term “ jiten ” may be translated as “ dic- 
tionary,” and the application of the term to a 
Tibetan word book certainly demands the inclusion 
of meanings, while we need not expect the pro- 
nunciations for classical Tibetan as required for a 
dictionary of Chinese graphs. 

Before proceeding to the dictionary under re- 
view, it is pertinent to consider the ninth century 
Buddhist work called the Mahdvyutpatti (Mvy). 
This is a “ dictionary ” (according to The Oxford 
English Dictionary) in which the Sanskrit words 
are given with their equivalences in Tibetan, the 
meanings shown in part by these equivalences and 
in part by subject classes (“The Names of the 
Buddha,” ete.) under which the Sanskrit-Tibetan 


\itaaaiataaasitiiataaiaaaaas 


*Izuru Shimmura, ed., Kdjien (Tokyo, 1955), p. 933. 
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equivalences are grouped. These subject classes 
also constitute the “ stated order.” Later, the Mvy 
was translated into Mongolian and into Chinese— 
the translations amounting to the addition of Mon- 
golian or Chinese expressions presumably equiva- 
lent to the Tibetan ones. The Sakaki? edition of 
the Mvy is a polyglot dictionary in Sanskrit, Ti- 
betan, Chinese, and Japanese (entries numbered 
1 to 9565), and it distinguishes the Chinese and 
Japanese entries respectively by symbols.°¢ The 
introduction to the Sakaki edition states that the 
Chinese translation is of uncertain date, possibly 
having been started at the end of the thirteenth 
century and presumably having been completed in 
the eighteenth, and that the Chinese translations 
are not always correct, apparently because the 
original Buddhist works were not consulted. 

The work we are reviewing is a polyglot dic- 
tionary in the same four languages as the Sakaki 
Mvy and is ordered alphabetically according to the 
Tibetan. The author neglects to explain the words 
“rough draft copy” (sdkd-hon®) of the title, 
clarify his abbreviations for Buddhist works, give 
credit for reference works employed, or explain his 
standards for inclusion and exclusion. In fact, 
there is no introduction at all. 


Some of the abbreviation graphs are deciphered 
through the type of entries. Thus rydf and nichi® 
presumably stand respectively for the Lankdava- 
tara-stitra and the Dainichikyd (Mahdvairocana- 
stitra). The author has obviously extracted nu- 
merous expressions from Tibetan and Chinese 
versions of texts for which the original Sanskrit is 
not extant. 


Sanskrit equivalents are given for a majority of 
the some twenty thousand odd entries, and as indi- 
cated by sample checks, the bulk of the entries 
having Sanskrit is presumably drawn from the 
Sakaki edition of the Mvy, easily exploited by 
Nishio’s Tibetan index,* and from the Lankdvatara 


index.* Unfortunately, either the author or those 
responsible for the manual part of the production 
introduced a great amount of mistakes in the 
copying or reproduction of those Sanskrit words. 
For example, he has (p. 98) drarma for dharma, 


2? Ryodzaburd Sakaki, Honyaku Meigi Taishi (Kyoto, 
1916). 

®’ Kyoo Nishio, A Tibetan Index to the Mahdvyutpatti 
(Sakaki Ed.) (Kyoto, 1941). 

‘Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, compiler, An Index to the 
Lankavatara Sutra; Sanskrit-Chinese-Tibetan, Chinese- 
Sanskrit, and Tibetan-Sanskrit (2nd ed., Kyoto, 1934). 
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(p. 217) anabhilaya for anabhilapya, (p. 1098) 
yama for yana, and such mistakes occur on a large 
proportion of pages. Also he shifts back and forth 
with ¢ and § for the palatal s, on p. 557 using both 
transcriptions in the very same word, tdlica and 
talisa. 

When we consider the entries purely from the 
standpoint of word correspondences, it is necessary 
to evaluate the segmental equalities, for it is often 
difficult to specify the comparable stretches in cor- 
responding Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese texts. 
In illustration, p. 880, ran gi smon lam gyi byin 
gyis rlabs kyi mtshan, S. adhisthanalaksana: the 
Sanskrit does not take care of the ran gi smon 
lam (gyt) portion of the Tibetan. p. 836, yan 
sbyans paht, S. dhuta-guna: but the Sanskrit 
equals T. sbyans pahi yon tan, and yan is not 
represented in the Sanskrit. This type of fault 
would usually occur only among those entries 
which the author personally extracted from San- 
skrit and Tibetan texts, but when it does occur it 
indicates a serious lack of control. The reviewers 
are pleased to note that sample checks comparing 
the Tibetan with the Sino-Japanese in entries not 
containing Sanskrit did not reveal a similar fault. 

Given entries with segmental equalities between 
different languages, we should determine the ex- 
tent to which the meanings of the Tibetan expres- 
sions are faithfully represented by the Sino-Japa- 
nese. It is perhaps trivial to mention that “mean- 
ing” is a difficult problem. However, leaving 
aside subtle considerations with indecisive con- 
clusions, it is still possible to point out a serious 
drawback in the entries of this dictionary. We 
have only to examine entries drawn from the Mvy, 
itself arranged by subject classes, to observe that 
the dictionary reproduces segmental equalities 
with no mention of the subject class, For ex- 
ample, p. 560, bu ri rab, S. sumeru-vatsa, Ja. 
ko-myok6» is Mvy No. 3434, where we learn that 
it is the name of a serpent ruler (mahoragdadhi- 
pati). The consistent omission from the “ jiten ” 
or “dictionary ” of such information has in hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of cases reduced “ jiten ” 
or “dictionary ” entries to non-“ jiten ” or “ non- 
dictionary ” entries, or to entries with simple word 
correspondences and no indication of meaning, as 
when a “ dictionary ” would say that “ Eugene ” is 
“ well-born ” and not mention that “ Eugene” is 
the given name of a male. 

Furthermore, the dictionary frequently presents 
only the original Chinese graphs or graph com- 
pounds, without further equivalents in modern 


Japanese. This easily leads to wrong interpreta- 
tions in some cases, because modern Japanese 
readers are not prepared to read them in the pre- 
cise sense in which they are equivalent to the 
Tibetan. For example, p. 303, thog mar, Ja. sakii: 
the Tibetan means “ at first ”; the graph, read as 
a Japanese word in context might be understood 
the same way, but the same graph means “ tip,” 
“the end,” “the future,” “the front,” ete. to 
Japanese readers. The dictionary hardly compen- 
sates for such omissions when, among entries with 
more information, one finds, for example, two 
trivially equivalent Ja. glosses [ ]i for the Ch. 
graph, [ ]* that translate p. 606, hbab pa, S. 
nimna. 

The Tibetan script is generally well written, 
Only infrequently does one notice a confusion be- 
tween na, ra, and da, due of course to difficulties of 
the original Tibetan texts. For example, p. 242, 
shin kan should be siin kar “in the heart,” as 
shown by the Sino-ja. 

The drawbacks, serious or otherwise, mentioned 
above should not be construed to mean the dic- 
tionary is not worth using. As up to now readers 
of Tibetan literature have been handicapped by 
inadequate dictionaries, another dictionary is not 
disqualified simply through many faults. The 
proper use of this dictionary is limited to scholars 
of the world who can recognize Sanskrit misspell- 
ings, have access to such basic reference works as 
the Mahdvyutpatti, and approach with a mature 
critical attitude. If the author finds the oppor- 
tunity to improve upon this rough draft version— 
and we certainly hope he does—there are many 
fine dictionaries published in Japan which he can 
take as models. 

ALEX AND HipeKo WAYMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
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Reviews of Books 


The Iconography of Tibetan Lamaism. By AN- 
TOINETTE K. Gordon. Revised edition. Pp. 
xxxi +131. Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo: 
CHARLES E. TutrTLteE Company, 1959. 


The original edition of this work was published 
in 1939 by Columbia University Press. The 
present volume is a reproduction by photo offset 
printing. The bibliography has been supple- 
mented by some items published since 1939. In 
addition, there are monochrome plates of a set of 
31 Narthang (sNar-t‘an) thang-ka from among 
those which came to the Tibetan Collection of the 
American Museum of Natural History from the 
collection of the late Baron von Stael-Holstein. 
A short explanation prefaces these plates. 

It should be noted that a different set of the 
same series of Narthang thangka, differing only in 
minor points, is found in Giuseppe Tucci, Tibetan 
Painted Scrolls, Rome, 1949, plates 100-131, with 
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full description on pages 437-534. The captions 
to the thang-ka in Mrs. Gordon’s book, aside from 
careless editing, would lead the uninitiated, to 
whom the book is addressed, to believe each 
thang-ka represents one incident in the former 
lives of the Buddha. Rather, they picture among 
them all 108 incidents recorded in the poem 
“ Avadankalpalata [Tucci, p. 437]. The printing 
of this reproduction is well done but the illustra- 
tions have suffered slightly from loss of detail as 
compared with the original edition. The newly 
added thang-ka, however, are very clear. Mrs. 
Gordon is to be commended for making these 
thang-ka accessible, as Tucci’s volumes are gen- 
erally unavailable, and we look forward to the full 
treatment to be given the whole thang-ka collec- 
tion, as promised in the foreword to this second 
edition. 


ALBERT E. DIEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





Sinomongolische Glossare I, Das Hua-I 1-yti. By 
Erich HaeniscH. Abhandlungen der Deut- 
schen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Ber- 
lin, Klasse fiir Sprachen, Literatur und 
Kunst, Jahrgang 1956, Nr. 5. Pp. 37. 
1 table. Berlin: AKADEMIE-VERLAG, 1957. 


La langue mongole des transcriptions chinoises du 
AIVe siécle, Le Houa-yi yi-yu de 1389 I, 
Vocabulaire-Index. By Martian LEwiIck1. 
Travaux de la Société des Sciences et des 
Lettres de Wroclaw, Série A, Nr. 60. Pp. 92. 
Wroclaw: 1959. 


The books under review are continuations of 
works by the same authors on Hua-I i-yii, an im- 
portant document of Middle Mongolian in Chinese 
transcription, dating from 1389. Although both 
works deal with the same subject, they differ con- 
siderably from each other. Whereas Lewicki’s 
“ Vocabulaire-Index ” gives all words contained in 
his edition of 1949,1 Haenisch’s “ Sinomongolische 


*Marian Lewicki, La langue mongole des transcrip- 
tions chinoises du XIVe siécle, Le Houa-yi yi-yu de 1389, 
Travaux de la Société des Sciences et des Lettres de 
Wroclaw, Série A, Nr. 29, Wroclaw, 1949, 228 pages. 
Reviewed by the author of these lines in JAOS 71 
(1951), pp. 187-192. 


Glossare ” covers only the material given on the 
fol. 1-28v of Lewicki’s edition of 1949, because a 
glossary of words which occur in the documents 
contained in the Hua-I 1-yii was appended to Hae- 
nisch’s work of 1952.2. In order not to duplicate 
parts of the latter publication, Haenisch confined 
himself to publishing here only the glossary ap- 
pended to the original Hua-I i-yii. Consequently, 
to find a word in Haenisch’s works, one has to 
look for it in two different books, which is less 
convenient, of course, than, looking for a word in 
Lewicki’s “ Vocabulaire-Index” which gives all 
words, both those which occur in the documents 
contained in the Hua-I i-yii and in the glossary 
which is appended to the latter. 

The books under review are also different from 
the point of view of the approaches of the authors 
to philological problems. 

Lewicki painstakingly reconstructs the Mon- 
golian pronunciation in the fourteenth century, 
but Haenisch only transliterates the Chinese char- 
acters as they are pronounced at the present time 
in North China, although reconstruction of their 


2 Erich Haenisch, Sino-mongolische Glossare vom Ende 
des 14. Jahrhunderts, Abhandlungen der Deutschen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Klasse fiir Sprachen, 
Literatur und Kunst, 1952, 60 pages and 24 tables. 
Reviewed by the author of these lines in ZDMG@ 104/1, 
pp. 287-290. 
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pronunciation in the fourteenth century would 
have certainly been more appropriate. Thus, Hae- 
nisch writes amolah “beloved ” (556) * = Lewicki 
amurax (amorax), H kokorcigan “ dove” (200) = 
L kékoéréigin, H ying’ulicaham “neigh” = L 
in‘uléayam, H haludi “ phoenix” (184) < San- 
skrit garuda = L yxarudi, H nabucin “ leaf” (97) 
=L nabéin, ete. 

The difference between both works manifests 
itself also in different transcriptions.* It should 
also be remarked that Lewicki is very consistent in 
his transcription, whereas there are minor incon- 
sistencies and inaccuracies in Haenisch’s transcrip- 
tion. Thus, Haenisch renders the initial 7 in some 
words with 7, but in other words he writes yi, 
although the Chinese character is the same in all 
words falling under this category, as Kun Chang 
has remarked in his review,® e. g., ire “to come ” 
(509), ilha “to choose ” (607), ine’e “to laugh ” 
(536), on the one side, and yima’an “ goat” 
(160), yitelogu “buzzard” (208), on the other 
hand. Of these examples those with the initial 
yi are incorrect, because initial 7 was not pro- 
nounced as yt in Middle Mongolian. With the 
exception of Buriat (*i- > ye-), no Mongolian 
language has yi- < *i-. Such inconsistencies are 
also found in the rendition of the character k*‘un 
which is sometimes transcribed as kun (e.g., 
ongkun “ ghosts ”) and in other cases as gun (e. g., 
munggun “ silver”), ete. Lewicki’s “ Vocabulaire- 
Index ” is free from these defects, although it con- 
tains a few misprints, e.g., bid instead of béG 
“shaman ” (p. 21) and some words are given out 
of alphabetic order, e. g., iisiir “ to pour, to empty ” 
(p. 81) which makes it difficult to find such words 
in the glossary. By the way, the latter word is 
missing from Haenisch’s glossary. 

Both Haenisch and Lewicki compare the words 
of the glossary with their Written Mongolian 
equivalents, but Lewicki goes further in supplying, 
in cases in which this is necessary, corresponding 
forms attested in other Middle Mongolian sources 
such as the Secret History, the dictionary Muqad- 
dimat al-Adab, etc. However, Lewicki’s “ Vocabu- 


*The words are numbered in Haenisch’s glossary. 
‘The difference concerns the following signs: 
Haenisch  Lewicki Haenisch Lewicki 
e é k q 
e a ng 
h x and $ 
j 3 
5 Language 34, 1958, p. 563. 
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laire-Index ” is based on one version of the Hua-I 
i-yii, whereas Haenisch used also the so-called 
“ Hirth’s Polyglot Glossary” which is a newer 
version of the same source. In Lewicki’s book 
the words are given in the usual alphabetic order 
but in Haenisch’s “Sinomongolische Glossare ” 
the words are arranged according to subject mat- 
ter, e. g., Heaven, Place, Time, etc., such categories 
numbering seventeen. At the end of the latter’s 
book an alphabetic index of Written Mongolian 
equivalents is appended but no index of the Middle 
Mongolian forms which occur in the Hua-I 1-yii 
(pp. 32 ff.). Thus, to find a particular word in 
Haenisch’s glossary, one has to look first in the 
index and find the number of the word concerned 
which is a bit cumbersome. 


Haenisch modestly remarks that his glossary 
hardly enriches the known vocabulary of the Mon- 
golian language (p. 7), but this is not quite so, 
because the glossary does contain rare words or 
even such words which have not yet been found in 
any other source. Here is a short list of unknown 
or rare forms, given in Lewicki’s transcription: 


abin “the elder brother of the father” = SH (Secret 
History) ebin “ older paternal uncle ”. 

a@ingii “wry, curved” = Chaghatai dgil- “to bend”, 
Kirgiz iyil- id. 

adydtildii- “to discuss” = SH eyetiildii- id. In Kowa- 
lewski’s dictionary, I, 279a the incorrect intulduqu 
“to deliberate, to discuss” is given. This mistake 
was repeated by the authors of the Mongol-English 
Dictionary published by the Evangelical Alliance 
Mission, 1949-53, p. 62. 

bdlér drté “sometime long ago” = Even (Lamut) bilir 
“ancient time, antiquity” (Tsintsius i Rishes, 
Russko-evenskii slovar’, p. 590) < Yakut bilir 
“formerly”, Evenki (Tungus) bilir “ formerly, 
previously ” < Mongolian (?). The form bdldr is 
now read by the Mongols as balar and identified 
with the word balar “ dark, obscure ”’. 

békd‘iind “ mosquito ” = Mo. békégene, Ordos Béxx6Gn “a 
small fly ”, Monguor p'uGunoG@ “ gadfly ”. 

éaxurasun “pottery, tile” = Mo. (Burgan baysi-yin 
arban qoyar jokiyangyui, a manuscript copied from 
an original of the XIV century) éayurayuluyéi 
* potter ”. 

cimagadn “marrow ” = Buriat semegen < *Cimegen > 
Mo. ¢imiigen id. 

3aya- “ to destine ” = Mo. jaya-ya- (an ancient causative 
form) ‘to create”. 

diyi “younger sister” = SH déyi id., déyimed “the 
second youngest daughter ”. 

gazi'iin “swelling” = Muqaddimat al-Adab giijii'in 
“ulcer, wound” (p. 189, 226). Contrary to Le- 
wicki, this word is not related to Turkic kdzik 
“fever” or Ordos k‘ejik “contagious disease ”. 

gariin niri‘un “roof log of a tent”, nirisun “ spine, 
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vertebral column ” = Mo. niruyun < *niriyun id. = 
Even niri “spine, back”, Evenki niri “ vertebral 
column”, nirikta “spine of a fish”. It is obvious 
that niriyun is an older form and Mo. niruyun has 
the *i of the second syllable assimilated to u of the 
following syllable. 

géli‘dn usun “mercury” = I-yii kilégdr usu id., ef. 
Khalkha gélgér “sparkling, glittering” and us 
“ water ”. 

giir “ universal, large” = SH giir “ universal, total ”. 

xada‘un “exterior, outer” = SH yada’un “ outside”, 
Mo. yadayadu “ outer ”. 

xaxarxai “to know perfectly”. Contrary to Lewicki, 
this word is etymologically related to Mo. gayas 
“half”, qayal- “to cut in two parts”: xaxarxai 
“clearly” has originated from “dissected, ana- 
lysed ”. 

xubcir “tribute, tax” which clearly indicates that 
qubé'iri in the hP‘ags-pa Script, contrary to Pelliot, 
can be an accusative with the suffix -i, the basic 
form being qubé‘ir. 

kérsi “ neighbor ” = Mo. kérsi id. Lewicki’s comparison 
with Mo. gorsiya is incorrect, because kérsi is a 
borrowing from Turkic, ef. Cuman, Baraba k6rsii 
id., ef. Buriat xiirgse id. < Turkic. 

orbu‘ur “ ballista, catapult for hurling stones ”, a Nomen 
instrumenti in -*yur from *orbu-, an unknown 
verbal stem. 


otos “ yak ox” = Mo. otos id., a rare word. 

Si‘idam “white” (color of mourning) = ? 

iimaksi “towards the north” = SH timeksi id., timere 
“behind, north ”. 

yoxurxa “wall” = SH yo’urxa id. 


The total number of words given in Haenisch’s 
glossary amounts to 849 which, together with those 
contained in his previously published glossary, cor- 
respond in number to the words given in Lewicki’s 
“ Vocabulaire-Index” (around 1400, different 
forms of the same words not being taken into con- 
sideration). This is a considerable number for a 
source on Middle Mongolian. Although the num- 
ber of absolutely new and hitherto unknown words 
is very small, the forms included in the glossaries 
verify many words known only from one source 
and regarded either as distorted or uncertain. 

Linguists engaged in the history of Mongolian 
languages will certainly be grateful to Haenisch 
and the late Lewicki for the glossaries reviewed. 


NicHOoLAS POPPE 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





Monasteries and Culture Change in Inner Mon- 
golia. By Ropert JAMES MILLER. (Asiat- 
ische Forschungen, Band 2). Pp. 152. Wies- 
baden: Orro HarrassowITz, 1959. 


Though of modest size, this book contains a 
great amount of information on Lamaism, organi- 
zation of monasteries, and control of Lamaism by 
the Manchu government. These are also the sec- 
tions where the author has achieved the best re- 


sults. The information available on Lamaism in 
Inner Mongolia, however, is very uneven and 
spotty at times. Information may be available on 
certain aspects for one part of the country, and 
little or none for other sections. Much better 
documentation seems to be extant for the Man- 
churian part than for the rest of Inner Mongolia. 
This bespeaks the difficulties with which the author 
had to contend. It is inevitable that there should 
be errors and lacunae in a work dealing with such 
a vast subject that has been so imperfectly explored. 

Some errors of fact or interpretation are due to 
the sources. D. Pokotilov, History of the Eastern 
Mongols, still valuable, is becoming obsolete in 
some respects, and is not always very accurate. A 


text quoted on p. 6 as a possible indication of 
contacts with Tibetan lamas as early as 1547 is not 
correct. There is no question of “a great high 
priest.” The episode is mentioned in the Ming 
shih-lu and the Wan-li wu-kung lu. Altan-qan 
had consulted a soothsayer who declared that the 
“ oreat spirit ” had informed him that 1547 would 
be an auspicious year to start negotiations with 
China. No lamas are involved. On p. 133, the 
author cites another text from Pokotilov compris- 
ing a declaration by the Governor General Wang 
Ch‘ung-ku that Lamaism would be capable of 
taming and softening the Mongols. Apart from 
the fact that after 1570, Wang had declared him- 
self in favor of sending religious articles to Altan- 
gan, I am not aware that he ever made such a 
statement concerning possible influence upon the 
Mongols. The origin of Pokotilov’s text seems to 
be an imperial rescript from 1579 (when Wang 
was no longer Governor General): Altan-qan had 
just met the third Dalai-lama in K6ké-nuur, and 
the latter taking advantage of Altan-qan’s good 
relations with the Court, had forwarded presents 
to Chang Chii-cheng. This was embarrassing for 
Chang as an official was not supposed to accept 
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presents from foreign dignitaries, but the emperor 
wrote him to accept the presents. Indeed, he 
hoped to see the Mongols undergo the softening 
and civilizing influence of Lamaism. Judging 
from Chinese sources, confirmed by the Erdeni-yin 
tobi, it is only after 1570 that the Mongols began 
to show inclinations towards Lamaism. Schule- 
mann, Geschichte der Dalailamas, has pointed out 
that the first contacts with Tibetans must have 
been made during raids into K6ké-nuur, probably 
through lamas encountered or captured there. 
These contacts may have occurred between 1560 
and 1570, for after 1570, Altan-qan begins to ask 
for religious articles and sfitras, and his first trib- 
ute to the Ming was accompanied by a document 
described as “ full of Buddhist terms.” 

It is in his conclusions about cultural changes 
that I cannot agree with the author. According to 
him, the main effects of Lamaism were renewed 
social mobility, an economic re-orientation of the 
Mongols towards trade, new political linkages, ete. 
These are extremely broad subjects and cannot be 
discussed in detail. But a few remarks are in 
order. With regard to land: land in the vicinity of 
temples, as well as near “holy” places such as 
tombs of great men, 006, etc. are goriyul (reserves, 
territories where all hunting, plowing, etc. are 
forbidden). Cultivation of monastery lands is of 
rather recent origin. It had importance only in so 
far as Chinese farmers were present. I know of 
at least one case where a great monastery of 
Adicin (Cagar) was torn down and rebuilt far 
away from Chinese settlements. In a nomad 
society land has no value, and in as much as in 
recent times monasteries acquired land and opened 
it to cultivation, they promoted sinicization (Pref- 
ace, p. ix). Where the monasteries could rent 
their land on a harvest-sharing basis, the revenues 
could be considerable, if the lamas were capable of 
collecting their due share. In many areas the 
Mongols had withdrawn before Chinese immigra- 
tion but had retained ownership of some land in 
areas settled by Chinese. I have known cases 
where such lands were rented out for a fixed fee, 
ridiculously low (before the time of inflation). 

What is the influence of monastery fairs? If 
they are important in Manchuria, they are not in 
the rest of Inner Mongolia. Trade of commodi- 
ties of non-Mongol origin is taken care of ex- 
clusively by Chinese peddlers or itinerant traders 
who range every section of the country. This trade 
was not originated by monasteries nor is it helped 


by them, except that the peddlers are sure to find a 
crowd at a cam ceremony, and a number of them 
go there to sell their wares. At such a “ fair” one 
may find a dozen or more “ stands,” but there is 
no concentration of traders, and the monastery has 
little to do with it except that it provides the oc- 
casion. This trade has not drawn many Mongols 
into transportation, nor has Chinese trade or the 
limited amount of business transacted by the mon- 
astery given a tendency towards a trade economy 
to the Mongol people. Chinese trade has indebted 
many Mongols. 

Did any towns develop from such fairs? If there 
are in Manchuria, there is none in the rest of the 
country. Not Kuei-hua-ch‘eng, which long before 
the appearance of Lamaism was well on its way to 
becoming a “Chinese” center. Not Lama-miao 
(Dolon-nuur) which owes its trading firms to the 
fact that early in the Ch‘ing period it became a 
center of administration located deep in Mongol 
land, not to the presence of two important mon- 
asteries several miles away. 

Masonry, carpenter work, painting, etc., in the 
construction of temples and monasteries, were done 
by Chinese as I was able to witness at the afore- 
mentioned monastery of Adicin. Crafts exercised 
by the lamas such as painting of religious articles, 
carving of woodblocks for printing, etc., were not 
of the type that greatly affected the life of the 
common people. 

With regard to the number of monasteries, tem- 
ples, etc., one has to be very careful in evaluating 
the information contained in the sources. A small 
wayside shrine, a shrine with living quarters for 
one or two lamas, a large monastery, all could be 
listed as “ miao.” But how can one make generali- 
zations on such unequal information? In the 
1880’s, Pozdneev already noticed the decline of 
Lamaist temples in and around Kuei-hua-ch‘eng, 
the disrepair into which they had fallen, and the 
relatively small number of lamas present. It is my 
impression that from Caqar to Ordos territory, the 
lama population a few years ago was much smaller 
than the 40-60% of the overall male population 
arrived at by Mr. M. It is not true, as is often 
stated, that as a rule every household has at least 
one member who is a lama. There are many eX- 
ceptions. Nor is it correct to say that every family 
supports “its own” lama, Perhaps rich or noble 
families would do this. But an average family 
would take care of clothing and personal effects of 
their boy as long as he is a novice. Once grown 
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up, he has his own possessions and is partially sup- 
ported by the monastery. 

The purpose of the Manchu government’s con- 
trol over Mongol Lamaism in my opinion was not 
to prevent Tibetan control over and political union 
with Mongolia. The loose ties between monas- 
teries, the distance and the difficulty of com- 
munications did not make for such a union. Mon- 
gol interest in Tibetan personalities or things 
Tibetan in general is devotional and little else. 
What the Manchus tried to prevent was an exces- 
sive concentration of power in the hands of lama 
dignitaries and too close a cooperation with the 
noble families. 

The most interesting question which in my 
opinion remains entirely unresolved, is: why the 
Mongols adopted Lamaism and how Lamaism took 
hold of the country so fast. What did the Mon- 
gols need? What were they hoping for? It was 
the nobility who made the first move everywhere. 
Was Altan-qan concerned with “another possible 
means of regaining old glory?” (p. 141). He was 
at the height of his power! Were the common 
people also concerned with old glory? I feel that 
the question has not yet been studied enough, and 
that we should not make conclusions from later 
results of the introduction of Lamaism about the 
intentions and hopes of Altan-qan and his col- 
leagues. Things which certainly made an impres- 
sion on the minds of the Mongols were: the 
splendor of Lamaist ceremonies, the fact that 
lamas had numerous books whereas the native 
shamans (bdge) used but a limited amount of 
writings, the hierarchical organization and the 
administration of the monasteries, the doctrine of 
reincarnation, and perhaps above all the memory 
of the close cooperation between Lamaism and the 
Yiian court. Culturally Lamaism was much 
higher than the cultural level attained by the 
Mongols, yet it remained less difficult to under- 
stand and assimilate than Chinese culture. 

Influence of Lamaism was less on the material, 
economic, side of life than on the moral, spiritual, 
psychological aspect. Witness of this influence 
are: the large amount of Mongol words of Tibetan 
origin dealing with religion or philosophy, the 
large amount of personal names of Tibetan origin, 
medicinal practices and Tibetan calendar, although 
Chinese medicines and calendar were just as well 
known. There are certain elements in folklore and 
folk art, and above all the deep and sincere devo- 
tion to Lamaism. Contrary to the Lamaism of the 


thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which though 
a power at the court had no noticeable influence 
over the people, Chinese or Mongol, Lamaism of 
the sixteenth century in a short time captivated 
the imagination and the interest of the Mongol 
people. Lamaism absorbed a good deal of native 
pre-Lamaist elements in Mongolia just as it had 
done in Tibet previously. 

Some mistakes seem to indicate that the author 
has unclear notions about some Mongol institu- 
tions. A few examples: Vladimirtsov (p. 8) never 
said that the ongniyud are the same as the ongyod. 
In fact he wrote an article on the origin and mean- 
ing of ongniyud “those belonging to the king,” 
also the name of two banners under the Manchus. 
As to the names Inner and Outer Mongolia (p. 5), 
they have a historical reason. Inner Mongolia is 
the area subjugated by the Manchus by the 1630’s. 
The rest was “outer” and recognized Manchu 
suzerainty only in 1691. The name remained. 

Inner Mongolia comprised, besides the 49 ban- 
ners, also 8 Gagar banners and 2 Tiimed banners, 
but not AlaSan. This Ogeled banner is always 
listed with the other Ogeled Mongols. There never 
existed a term “ Outer four banners ”; it could not 
refer to the leagues and banners listed on p. 29. 

On pages 11-14, the author considers the terms 
juu, siime, keyid, kiiriye, all used for temples and 
monasteries. With regard to juu, Prof. L. S. 
Yang, HJAS, 14 (1951), 657-660, has shown that 
it is of Tibetan origin. Chao is but a transcrip- 
tion of the sound. Kiiriye seems to be mostly used 
by the Qalqas. Pozdneev, Mongoliya 1 Mongoly, 
2, p. 56, speaking of Kuei-hua-ch‘eng, says that 
kiiriye and siime are not used. But he lists a 
goodly number of monasteries called juw in their 
popular names, and siime in their official titles. 
Juu, siime, keyid seem to mean basically the same 
thing, yet they are not used indiscriminately : some 
temples are always referred to as juu, others as 
siime. The barayun keyid and jegiin keyid of 
AlaSan are never called siime or juu. There may 
have been differences originally. 

Since Mr. M.’s book is a work on monasteries, 
he might have been more accurate in the use of 
names of the various places mentioned. Popular 
names, Chinese transcriptions of Mongol names, 
official titles, etc. are used indiscriminately. 
Kuang-shen-ssu (pp. 71, 85) is no doubt a mis- 
reading, or a misprint in the sources, for Kuang- 
fu-ssu. Wu-tang-chao is a Chinese corruption 
from udan-juu “Temple of the Willows.” Pozd- 
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neev says that this temple was located in a place 
called iide, but this is an error for uda, as appears 
from the Wu-ta-kow “ Valley of the Willows ” on 
the general map of the Sui-sheng. Its Mongol name 
was Badgar (< Tib., without siime), not Boto- 
gar, or Batogar. Pai-ling-miao “Temple of the 
Hundred Spirits ” is nothing but the Chinese ren- 
dering of (Dargan-) beyile-yin kiiriye “ Enclosure 
of (Darqan-) beyile (a Manchu noble title).” The 
Mongols usually call it Batu qayalya “ Strong 
Gate.” The Chiin-wang miao and Ho-t‘ung miao 
of Ordos (p. 101) are but one monastery, the 
famous Wang-un youl-un juu “Temple of the 
(Yellow) River of Wang (banner; in an enclave 
in Dalad).” This is the Yeke juu, “ Great Tem- 
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ple,” that gave its name to the League of the 7 
Ordos banners. It was burned by the Japanese 
during the war. Ho-t‘ung is gatun (youl), Mongol 
name for the Yellow River. Juu naiman siime 
(p. 96) “ One-hundred-eight siime” is not the 
name of a monastery but the popular Mongol 
appellation for the ruins of Shang-tu of the Yiian, 
not in KeSigten, but in Cagar territory. 

These remarks should not detract from the very 
real merits of the book, especially in chapters 5-8, 
where much new information is made available. 
An index would have greatly enhanced its use- 
fulness. 


HENRY SERRUYS, C.I.C.M. 
WasuHinatTon, D.C. 





Chinese Bronze Age Weapons. By Max Loenr. 
Pp. xiii + 233, 108 text figs. and 46 pls. Ann 
Arbor: THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Press, 1956. 


Begun in 1944 as a catalogue of the Werner 
Jannings collection of Chinese bronze weapons, 
this book ended up in 1956 as what must surely 
be the most thorough and most scholarly presenta- 
tion of the whole subject that has been published 
so far. Not only does it provide us with a com- 
plete and well illustrated catalogue raisonné of an 
outstanding collection of some 112 objects, it pref- 
aces that catalogue with a penetrating typological 
study of the weapons produced in bronze age China 
and their relations with the bronze weapons of that 
vast complex of nomadic tribes that, in the last two 
millenia B. c., peopled Asia from the Pontic steppes 
of South Russia to the basin of the Yenesei. Pro- 
fessor Loehr, whose art historical training under 
Bachhofer has been so firmly disciplined by subse- 
quent years of serious sinological study that it only 
bothers him very occasionally these days, is fully 
at home with his subject and has made a major 
contribution to an important and fascinating phase 
of Far Eastern studies. The richness of the ma- 
terial he has brought to bear on both the introduc- 
tory study and the catalogue proper make a de- 
tailed critical analysis out of the question within 
the limits of a review, but it may be useful to 
outline briefly the way the subject is handled and 
to comment on some of the conclusions. 

In his preface the author, Professor of Chinese 
Art and Archaeology at the University of Michi- 


gan and one of the leading authorities in the field, 
relates very briefly the circumstances under which 
the book was conceived in China, the vicissitudes 
of the period of gestation during war and revolu- 
tion in that unhappy country, and finally the safe 
delivery some years later in the United States. 
The preliminary typological study, which occupies 
more than half the total number of text pages, is 
divided into six chapters which may be sun- 
marized seriatim as follows: 


I. Axes. This basic type falls into three groups: 
A. Axes with shaft-holes, B. Axes with tangs, and 
C. Socketed celts; and on closer examination these 
three categories seem also to serve for classes of 
decoration. For the most part, the shaft-hole 
types A are decorated with geometric patterns of 
the “ Northern ” type, the tanged axes of B have 
“ Chinese ” ornament in the stylized animal man- 
ner typical of Shang and Chou I, and the C group 
of socketed celts has both. In the detailed dis- 
cussion that follows, the A group is further sub- 
divided into 12 classes by type of socket, shape of 
blade, proportion, etc.; and the B group is simi- 
larly subdivided into six. Socketed celts are not 
represented in the Jannings collection and are 
taken up later in another context. The whole dis- 
cussion supports the general conclusion that the 
tanged axes reflect stone-axe prototypes indigenous 
to China, while shaft-hole types, essentially un- 
suited to stone, suggest foreign intrusions, “ North- 
ern” types. As the author warns us, any attempt 
to simplify these matters “seems arbitrary, haz- 
ardous, and unconvincing ” (p. 33), and his whole 
tone is that of a man not yet ready to draw any 
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final conclusions but simply preparing the ground 
by discussing the existing problems. 


II. Spearheads. There is much less variety 
here than among the axes. All spearheads are 
socketed and none seems to be earlier than An- 
yang (13th century B. c.) after which time a fairly 
consistent evolution can be traced down to late 
Chou when some documentary material appears 
that permits reasonably accurate dating to the first 
half of the fourth century B.c. Here again the 
really complicated problem is to trace the ante- 
cedents of a new form that appears to spring into 
being full-fledged at Anyang. In this case the 
closest similarity he finds is with spearheads from 
Pokrovsk on the lower Volga, and with all due 
caution the author suggests connections across 
Siberia leading ultimately to Minusinsk, the 
Ordos, and North China. But many of the details 
are somewhat tenuous and many questions remain 
to be answered. 


III. Dagger Axes. Most common and most 
widely used of all Chinese bronze weapons, this 
type is here subdivided into four classes: I, broad 
triangular blades with tang (net*) most likely of 
Shang date but with no known antecedents, no 
“Northern ” decoration, no shaft-holes, relatively 
scarce ; IT, the long slender blade with tang, Shang 
and early Chou, hundreds of examples, some ex- 
cavated at Hsiao-t‘un, variety of shapes involving 
position and form of the tang;* lil, the long 
slender blade with shaft-hole, poor in variant 
forms, seems to have been short-lived in Shang 
with perhaps a few stragglers into early Chou I; 
IV, the long tanged blade with down-curving lower 
edge (hu) persisted all through the last 1000 
years B. c. and has not been found outside China, 
many variants are known including such things 
as notched hw and sharpened nei; a number of 
dated pieces offer chronological support in Chou 
III and IV. Generally speaking, we refer to all 
dagger-axes as ko*, but this is loose and careless 
usage and the question of nomenclature is by no 
means clear cut. The author gives a thorough dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons in each of the first 
three groups to support his choice of k‘wei4 for 


*Some years ago Karlgren proposed an evolutionary 
Sequence based on the shape and placement of the nei 
in weapons of this type (BMFEA, 17, 136-139). Though 
he is completely familiar with Karlgren’s work, and 
though his typological sequence seems in general to 
agree, Loehr does not refer to this point. 
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group I, ko* for group II, and ch‘ii® for group III. 
There seems to be no question about IV which is 
also ko.° 


IV. Knives and Daggers. In this group the 
problem of intercourse between Anyang and the 
Steppes is revealed in its most complex form. 
Until a knife excavated at Anyang was published 
in 1930, it was generally believed that the Shang 
people had no knives. The second knife ever 
published from a Yin site was of an entirely differ- 
ent type, a knife with a continuous curve of blade 
and handle, a thickened back and a ring terminal 
at the butt, a knife which would have been called 
“nomadic ” had it come from anywhere else, and 
‘which indeed remains strongly “nomadic” in 
style. These Anyang finds were verified, or at 
least supported, shortly thereafter by the pieces 
attributed to Bishop White’s legendary “ Elephant 
Tomb ” (which was not a tomb and contained no 
elephants, although there seems to be no reason to 
doubt that the objects were recovered from one 
or another Shang site in the neighborhood of 
Anyang); and since that time knives have pro- 
liferated in Chinese bronze collections. But the 
problems remain, and Loehr has presented them 
to the reader in minute detail and with due 
caution. At the risk of oversimplification we can 
summarize by saying that all the Anyang types but 
two have counterparts from the Steppes, and the 
question is whether these are Shang inventions or 
nomadic intrusions. Here again we are promised 
further discussion later. Reverting at the end to 
the axe problems of Chapter I, he reminds us that 
while the situation is analagous there is one 
curious difference in that “the axes that seem 
strangers in Anyang do not occur in Minusinsk.” 


V. Swords. Professor Loehr has already 
demonstrated the fallacy of the old dictum on 
which we were all brought up, to wit: that the 
Chinese sword derived from the Scythian Aki- 
nakes;? and in his study of the 14 swords in the 
Jannings collection he brings in additional data 
further to strengthen his earlier statement. It is 
true that the sword was a late-comer among Chi- 
nese weapons and that none was found at sites on 
the Waste of Yin; but it now appears quite clear 
that the type goes back to the 8th century B. c. on 
Chinese soil, a date, by the way, which seems over- 
conservative to this reviewer. Not only does this 


2 Oriental Art, 1, 3 (Winter, 1948), 132-142. 
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antedate the Scythian movements that might have 
brought their swords to the attention of the Chi- 
nese, but the type itself is completely unrelated to 
the akinakes. Furthermore, although gaps remain 
to be filled, there is already enough material to 
show a development from the early forms down 
to the classic ogival blade with pointed guard and 
solid handle with rings topped by a concave disk 
pommel that was the rule by about 500 B. c. 


VI. Siberia in the early bronze age. In earlier 
chapters certain problems have been deferred for 
fuller discussion later, and we find them in this 
one which gives full attention to its title subject. 
One caveat may be appropriate at this point. 
While the author has plowed through an immense 
amount of material in its preparation, he lists only 
two titles in Russian in his bibliography. The 
non-Russian reading reviewer does not presume to 
criticize the non-Russian reading author on that 
score ; but Soviet scholars are known to have done 
a great deal of work on Siberian prehistory, and 
the absence of their writings among the sources 
used for this chapter may mean that important 
points have been overlooked. The reader should 
keep in mind that Professor Loehr’s conclusions, 
tentative though they are, might have been differ- 
ent had he had access to the Soviet publications. 
Having set forth the pertinent facts about the 
Andronovo stage of the Siberian bronze age 
(roughly 1700-1400 B. c. and hence most likely to 
have influenced Shang), and briefly described the 
Karasuk culture that succeeded it, he restates the 
fundamental fact that the dominant stylized ani- 
mal designs that appear in rhythmic profusion as 
the characteristic Shang ornament have no trace- 
able antecedents in neolithic pottery and seem to 
spring full fledged from nowhere. And the curious 
thing is that while the typical Siberian or North- 
ern style ornament is found in the midst of the 
Shang world at Anyang, he finds no sign of Shang 
style on any Siberian or Northern object. Three 
possible explanations are suggested : 


1. The Northern style represents the remains of an 
earlier style driven out by the expanding Shang culture, 
and the practioners of that style settled around Suiyiian 
where they went on making the same kinds of bronzes 
as before (or it was a pre-Anyang style of the Shangs 
themselves ?). 

2. The Northern style was a genuine foreign intruder 
brought into the Shang orbit by northern nomads who in 
turn had contact with western Siberian tribes. 

3. The Northern style and the Shang style were “ two 
aspects of the genius of one culture.” As Karlgren has 
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already suggested, Shang style = sacred; Northern style 
= profane.® 


Of these three possibilities Loehr is inclined to 
prefer the second, and he makes a good case for 
his preference without in any sense being dog- 
matic, an entirely appropriate attitude at the 
present stage of our knowledge. Without disagree- 
ing in the least, the reviewer would like to suggest 
that the three possible explanations offered need 
not be mutually exclusive. When we know more 
than we do now, we may find that there is some 
truth in all three. 

The second half of the book is the catalogue 
providing detailed descriptions of the 112 objects 
in the Jannings collection, now in the National 
Palace Museum in Peking. With meticulous 
thoroughness Professor Loehr has brought all the 
important related objects and texts he could find to 
bear on his discussion of each object. This long 
and careful study is basic to the whole work; it is 
the raw material with which the introductory 
essays on typology were prepared. It is full of 
interesting and important data which merit the 
close attention of the reader but which need not be 
enumerated in detail here. Suffice it to say that 
the reviewer found no points of any consequence 
on which he disagrees with the author. 

As a book this volume is a handsome setting for 
its contents. The paper, the typography and the 
printing are of fine quality, and the halftone plates 
on the whole give very good views of all the objects. 
These are supplemented by some 200 fine line 
drawings by the author which are printed in the 
generous margins and in the text throughout the 
book where they are pertinent and show related 
material as well as some details from the Jannings 
weapons. Rubbings of designs and inscriptions 
further enhance the usefulness of the catalogue. 
The same high standard is maintained in the 
scholarly apparatus. There is an Archaeological 
Time Chart showing the correlation of bronze age 
developments at the major sites in Russia, Siberia, 
and China. A Chou Chronology and Sequence of 
Styles conveniently tabulates the dates and sites 
from 1027 to 200 B.c. There is a map of bronze 
age sites from the Black Sea all across Asia, and 
an inset showing the principal Anyang sites. Fol- 
lowing the catalogue is a bibliography listing 63 
titles of Chinese works referred to and more than 
200 works in other languages including the con- 


3 Karlgren, op. cit., p. 131. 
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tributions of such emminent Japanese scholars as 
Egami, Hamada Kosaku, Harada Yoshito, Mizuno, 
Shiratori, Umehara, and others. The index is ad- 
mirable, and Chinese characters are used through- 
out the text and bibliography. 
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Chinese bronze age weapons is not only required 
reading for every student of early Chinese culture, 
it is a model of scholarly presentation. 


JOHN ALEXANDER POPE 
FREER GALLERY OF ART 
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The Chinese Dialects of Han Time According to 
Fang Yen. By Paut L-M. SERRUYS, C.1.Cc.M. 
University of California Publications in East 
Asiatic Philology, Vol. 2. Pp. xix + 350. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA PREss, 1959. 


The Fang yen is probably the most important 
source from which one may have some idea of the 
distribution of dialects in Han time. On the 
whole it has been neglected by western scholars— 
perhaps not without reason. It consists of lists of 
words of which the pronunciation is unknown. 
The fan-ch‘ieh, generally attributed to Kuo P‘u, 
the first commentator on the Fang-yen, were added 
three centuries later than the book itself and have 
not been seriously studied or evaluated. An ap- 
proach through the phonetics of Ancient Chinese, 
the standard language of the 6th century A. D., or 
through the Archaic Chinese of Karlgren, a pro- 
jection of Ancient Chinese, creates problems of its 
own. The reconstruction of the dialect forms be- 
comes an extremely involved if not impossible task. 
Nevertheless, Serruys’ book represents a serious 
attempt to interpret the Fang yen materials and 
deserves special attention. 

Serruys uses as his basic text the recent edition 
of Chou Tsu-mo, with critical notes and a copious 
index, published by Université de Paris, Centre 
(études sinologiques de Pékin, in 1951. The 
problem of the authorship and authenticity of the 
Fang Yen is not discussed in this book. He plans 
to treat it in another volume. He does, however, 
give us a summary of his conclusions on this 
problem. 

Fang Yen is a collection of dialect words for the most 


part defined by words taken from the standard language. 
Its plan and consistency show that it is not a mere 


compilation of philological glosses of various origin, but 
a synchronic word list verified by one man, exceptionally 
free—for an early Chinese philologist—from the usual 
graphical and literary preoccupations. The antiquity 
and authenticity of the text, its authorship traditionally 
ascribed to Yang Hsiung (53 B.c.-a.p. 18), can be well 
vindicated against the contrary arguments, which are 
mainly negative and ex silentio (p. x). 


Serruys’ study is indeed an ambitious attempt. 
This can be seen from the statement he makes in 
the introductory remarks in Part II, chap. 2 (p. 
102). I shall quote briefly the paragraph in 
question. 


It is also legitimate to ask what kind of conclusions 
can be drawn from the general picture of the language 
of Han time in relation to the pre-Han periods and the 
history of the evolution of the Chinese language in 
general. In other words, what can these dialect and 
standard forms of the Han time vocabulary teach us or 
at least indicate about the reconstruction of earlier 
stages of the Chinese language. Finally, in this general 
picture of the language of Han and the background of 
earlier periods, each dialect must somehow cut its own 
place, and must play a particular role. A statistical 
comparison in the light of three different viewpoints 
(the geographical area occupied by each dialect, the 
historical background and development of the dialects, 
and the linguistic interaction of these dialects, seen from 
a phonetic comparison of their corresponding dialect 
words) will provide us with an insight into the mutual 
contacts and influences, and a historical linguistic per- 
spective into the role of these dialects in the formation 
of the language of Han time and later. 


Serruys tries to go into all these problems in 
the course of his book. It is evident that because 
of the limitation of the Fang yen material he has 
to go freely into many theoretical possibilities of 
linguistic development, and into etymologies which 
are sometimes probable but at times very dubious. 
It seems to the reviewer that Serruys has made im- 
portant contributions in the classification of the 
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dialect groups and their geographical locations 
(Part II, chap. 1, pp. 74-101), in the discussion 
of the relationship of the dialects by means of 
statistical comparisons (Part II, chap. 2, pp. 164- 
193), and in the discussion of linguistic and other 
cultural and historical factors (Part II, chap. 3, 
pp. 220-235). In all these sections Serruys is more 
or less free from his preoccupation with etymolo- 
gies, Pre-Archaic reconstructions, origins of bi- 
noms, etc. While one cannot always agree with 
his interpretation of the statistical data, he is at 
least on solid ground. 

Serruys devotes the first seventy pages to the 
problem of reconstruction of Ancient Chinese and 
particularly of Archaic Chinese (pp. 3-70). The 
point of departure for his system of reconstruction 
is the question of the age of the Shih Ching (Book 
of Odes), particularly of its rhyme system. He 
says, “ the criterion for determining the time must 
be found outside of Shih ching, that is, in the hsieh 
sheng and other criteria.” And he goes on to say, 
“Since the Shih ching system agrees with the 
hsieh sheng system, it is logical to look for positive 
indications concerning the time of the hsieh sheng 
system independently from the Shih ching prob- 
lems (p. 22).” It is certainly preferable to treat 
the time of the Shih ching and of the hsieh sheng 
system separately, no matter whether the Shih 
ching system agrees with the hsieh sheng or not. 
A reasonable procedure would be to compare the 
Shih ching rhymes with the rhymes in bronze in- 
scriptions and in Han literature in order to ascer- 
tain the relative chronology, rather than to make 
the time of the Shih ching dependent on the hsieh 
sheng system ; ef. the excellent work of Lo Ch‘ang- 
pret and Chou Tsu-mo, Han Wet Chin Nan-pei- 
ch‘ao yiin pu yen pien yen chiu (on the evolution 
of rhyme categories during the Han, Wei, Chin 
and Nan-pei-ch‘ao, 1958). While the Shih ching 
rhymes agree in general with the hsieh sheng 
system, there are discrepancies. For example, 
nudai* is phonetic in nap,” but rhymes in the Shih 
ching with words with a final -¢ or -d. 

Serruys follows faithfully the hsieh sheng 
system of the Shuo wen, and emphasizes the 
“synchronic value” of Shuo wen. He says, “ its 
analysis of the graphs is essentially descriptive and 
unhistorical (p. 37),” and “Shuo wen is conse- 


quently an analysis, based sometimes on previous 
traditions but mostly on contemporary principles 
all seen by one man, according to what was ac- 
ceptable and what could be fitted in one synthesis 
of the language (p. 39).” It is very doubtful how 
“synchronic and unhistorical ” the author of the 
Shuo wen could be when he compiled his work by 
“using earlier dictionaries” and “ including 
earlier traditional school explanations (p. 53).” 
Even though Shuo wen is based on the unified 
graphic system of Li Ssu, Za Ssu must have fol- 
lowed some earlier traditions for his reform. Con- 
sequently the Shuo wen reveals a greater time 
depth than Serruys is willing to recognize. 

As to the author’s Pre-Archaic Chinese recon- 
structions, he says “ often the reconstructions are 
based on complicated procedures which rend (sic) 
the results disputable and very hypothetical (p. 
142).” In regard to the reconstructions of binoms, 
he says, “It seems no one mechanic definite pro- 
cess can be followed in reconstructing the exact 
word forms of the binoms compared to the mono- 
syllabic words. It is clear that each case is to be 
investigated and decided in the light of every 
available shred of evidence in the history of the 
individual word. The reconstruction of the binom 
should reflect in some way all the elements that 
are needed to explain the hsieh sheng connections 
in the graph of the monosyllabic words (pp. 104- 
105).” Thus the binom® fan lan is reconstructed 
as pylwdm bklém. Unfortunately the author rarely 
takes the trouble to explain the “ complicated pro- 
cedures ” of most of his reconstructions. 

In regard to Karlgren’s Archaic Chinese, Ser- 
tuys concludes that it corresponds to his Late 
Archaic, while his own Archaic Chinese, based 
primarily on the Shuo wen, dates only from 221 
B.C.-100 A. pd. (p. 238). In regard to the Shih 
ching rhymes, he thinks that “they can be elabo- 
rated into a more archaic type, or the text tradi- 
tion and the uniformization of the Shih ching 
readings may have been a result of later Han 
philology (p. 66).” Whether or not we agree with 
his conclusions, Serruys has demonstrated suffi 
ciently how complicated the problem is and how 
easily one can be led astray. 
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Buddhism in Chinese History. By Artuur F. 
Wricut. Pp. xiv+144. Stanford: Sran- 
FORD UNIVERSITY Press, 1959. 


This collection of six essays is “an attempt at 
reflective interpretation of one of the great themes 
in the history of civilizations ” (p. vii). Professor 
Wright, the senior English-speaking scholar in the 
field of Chinese Buddhist history, here resumes 
“the rapid advance of modern scholarship in the 
fields of Chinese and Buddhist studies ” (p. viii). 
By virtue of its pleasant style and generality of 
scope, this book meets the need of all, from the 
undergraduate to the scholar, who require an 
authoritative survey. The constituent essays, origi- 
nally delivered as special lectures at the University 
of Chicago, retain a lively, oral tone. 

The author, as a historian, has chosen to treat 
his subject diachronically by periods rather than 
synchronically under topical divisions (p. 4). He 
particularly emphasizes development ; nd qualita- 
tive change in Chinese culture and its Buddhist 
component, attacking the hallowed myth of “ Un- 
changing China.” Though in the last chapter 
some persistent and recurring patterns of Chinese 
civilization are noted, concepts such as Chinese 
Culture and Buddhism are not hypostatized. No 
comprehensive pattern is posited. Wright’s inter- 
pretations are less bold and more immediately de- 
rived from the data than those of Hu Shih and 
Liebenthal. His generalizations are duly qualified 
and the limitations of present knowledge are 
indicated. 

Wright divides the history of Chinese Buddhism 
into four periods: 1) preparation (A.D. 65-317), 
2) domestication (317-589), 3) independent 
growth (589-900) and 4) appropriation (900- 
1900). These periods are the subjects of chapters 
two to five. It is stated that this periodization is 
simply a convenient framework for the description. 
“The periods . . . should be taken as hypotheses, 
as convenient but tentative means of dealing with 
a vast sweep of time and a multiplicity of events ” 
(p. 6-7). These periods correspond to those 
adopted by Huang Ch‘an-hua,’ who termed the 
phases 1) inauguration, 2) development, 3) glory 
and greatness and 4) conservation. These names 
suggest the internal character of Buddhism in the 
respective phases, while Wright’s names imply a 


1Huang Ch‘an-hua, Chung-kuo-fo-chiao-shih [History 
of Chinese Buddhism], (Commercial Press, 1940). 
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theory of the interaction between Buddhism and 
the rest of Chinese culture. 

In summary, Wright’s picture of the course of 
Buddhism in China is as follows. In the first 
period, Buddhist cult practices spread among the 
populace, while small cadres of doctrinal experts 
formed around foreign translators. Buddhism 
thus acquired a beachhead in China. During the 
second period, socially and economically dislocated 
literati joined the Sangha and proceeded to in- 
terpret and adapt the doctrine for the benefit of 
intellectual Chinese. The course of this naturali- 
zation was somewhat different in North and South 
China, as the Buddhism of the two regions was 
conditioned by political and cultural differences. 
As naturalization proceeded, native Chinese terms 
and concepts were introduced into Buddhist dis- 
cussions, and often furnished with new, Buddhist 
meanings. Conversely, Neo-Taoism imparted a 
native coloration to the Buddhism of the fourth- 
century gentleman-monks. The great translator 
Kumiarajiva, who made the doctrine of emptiness 
intelligible to his disciples, hastened the process of 
emancipation from Neo-Taoism which had already 
commenced. By the end of the period of domesti- 
cation, Buddhism was naturalized in China, and 
the differences between it and the native philoso- 
phies were widely recognized. 

In the third period, characterized by indepen- 
dent growth, Buddhism provided an “ ideology ” 
for the reunited empires of Sui and T‘ang. Its 
following united diverse regions and classes. Its 
rites were part of village life and of state and im- 
perial observances. In artistic and cultural life, 
Buddhism was omnipresent. At the same time, 
certain doctrinal developments proceeded under 
native rather than Indian impetus and diverged 
sharply from Indian Buddhism. Under this head- 
ing, Wright outlines the distinctive tendencies of 
Ch‘an, Tien-t‘ai and such devotional cults as the 
Pure Land Sect. 

During the ninth century, Buddhism began to 
decline in China. As probable causes, Wright lists 
the cessation of missionary stimulus with the de- 
cline of Buddhism in India, the social damage due 
to the rebellion of An Lu-shan, Gernet’s hypothesis 
that T‘ang Buddhism lost its universality through 
fissuring along class lines, and finally, the revival 
of Confucianism. In Chapter Five, Wright ex- 
amines these factors, particularly the rise of Neo- 
Confucianism. He notes how this tradition appro- 
priated social welfare policies, ethical principles 
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and metaphysics from the Buddhism that it so 
strongly and effectively opposed. When the elite 
forsook Buddhism for Neo-Confucianism, the for- 
mer remained as a religion of the masses. But 
even on the plebeian level, its strength and identity 
were gradually reduced by centuries of disdain by 
the elite and syncretisms initiated by the govern- 
ment. Thus the distinctions between Buddhism 
and other popular religions eroded away, and as 
the faith as a formal entity disintegrated its com- 
ponents were selectively appropriated by the folk 
culture. 

Chapter Six surveys the legacy of Buddhism in 
China, citing such cultural contributions of Bud- 
dhism as the naturalized Indic words and deriva- 
tional devices in the general vocabulary, popular 
concepts of karma and the after-life, festivals, 
the decorative repertory of the arts, and certain 
literary and musical genres. The latter part of 
Chapter Six tells the story of Chinese Buddhism 
since the late nineteenth century,—how the West- 
ern impact reawakened the interest of some of the 
intellectuals, and how Buddhism has failed to be- 
come the ideology of the modern revolution. 
Touching on the fate of Buddhism in Communist 
China, he says, “ we are seeing, I believe, the last 
twilight of Chinese Buddhism as an organized re- 
ligion” (p. 122). He concludes with the state- 
ment that the destruction of the Buddhist Church 
in China would not make Buddhism any less a 
part of the collective past of Chinese civilization. 
“One of the formative experiences of the Chinese 
people was their age-long effort to deal with the 
religion and culture that came to them from India. 
To the degree that we ignore or misinterpret the 
history of that experience, we shall go astray in 
our efforts to understand the life, the culture, and 
the character of a great people” (p. 127). 

This four-phase cycle of arising, growth, 
differentiation and decay is a convenient and 
appropriate framework within which to discuss the 
history of Chinese Buddhism. There are no 
serious critical objections to it as an operational 
theory. But some of the interpretations and theses 
which Wright arranges within the framework are 
by no means so certain. As he says, “ We are in 
the early stages of organizing and analyzing the 
most voluminous record which any people possesses 
of its own past. . . . Other problems arise in 
understanding and interpreting what we do know ” 
{p. 5). The following criticisms chiefly concern 
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the current frontiers of research rather than long- 
established certitudes. 


1. The gradual-sudden controversies. Demié- 
ville has shown * that whether the attainment of 
bodhi is chien® (gradual) or tun» (sudden) was 
already being disputed in the fourth century. In 
recapitulating Demiéville, Wright repeats some 
questionable theses and adds some doubtful inter- 
pretations. He says, “ [Hinayana texts] appeared 
to prescribe an age-long and arduous accumulation 
of positive karma leading to ultimate release into 
nirvana. The Mahayana texts, on the other hand, 
offered the seeker after salvation the help of Bud- 
dhas and Bodhisattvas and the possibility of a 
single and sudden moment of enlightenment” 
(p. 48). 


The problem of attainment through “ other- 
power” (help of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas) 
versus attainment through “ self-power” is not 
the same as the chien-versus-tun question, and it 
did not figure in the early fifth-century sudden- 
gradual debates. Later, after the rise of the Ch‘an 
and Ching-t‘u sects, the “ suddenist ” Ch‘an school 
was the advocate, not of “ other-power,” but of 
“ self-power.” 


The equation of gradual with Hinayana and 
sudden with Mahayana is not correct. The accu- 
mulation of merit and wisdom throughout count- 
less kalpas belongs as much to the bodhisattva-yana 
as to the Sravaka-yana. Neither did the early de- 
baters characterize Hinayina as gradual and 
Mahayana as sudden. Nevertheless, the original 
problem concerned the Three Vehicles (Sravaka-, 
pratyekabuddha- and bodhisattva-yana). This was 
a staple item in the Indian Buddhist problematic 
in and before the fourth century. For instance, in 
the Paficavimésati: “ At this time, Sariputra asked 
Subhiti, ‘ Subhiti, do you wish to say that there 
is the one bodhisativa-vehicle?’ Subhiti said to 
Siriputra, ‘Do you wish to have it that in the 
suchness of all dharmas there are three kinds of 
men,—those of the sravaka-yana, the pratyekabud- 
dha-yina and the Buddha-yana?’ Siariputra said, 
“No’” (T. VIII, 33%c14). Commenting on the 
passage, the Ta-chih-tu-lun says: “If you enter 
the gate of final emptiness, all the dharmas are 
utterly of one mark. If you come out from final 
emptiness, then there is a difference between the 


* P. Demiéville, “ La Pénétration du Bouddhisme dans 
la tradition philosophique chinoise,” Cahiers d’histoire 
mondiale, 3.1 (1956), 1-38. 
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Three Vehicles. Because the Buddha is now dis- 
tinguishing the dharmas, he states that there are 
superior, middle and inferior vehicles. He is not 
speaking for the sake of final emptiness” (T. 
XXV, 567c28). Hui-yiian® (334-416) was puz- 
zled by such passages, and in one of his letters to 
Kumiarajiva he asked for a clarification. Kumiara- 
jiva replied: “'The Dharma is one. Because it is 
distinguished as upper, middle and lower, it is 
termed the Three Vehicles. The first is suchness. 
The middle one is dharma-nature. The last is 
reality-limit ” (T. XLV, 136a12). In other words, 
from the absolute viewpoint (paramarthatas) there 
is no distinction between the goals of the Three 
Vehicles, but according to expressional truth 
(vyavahara-satya) there are superior, medium and 
inferior goals. These correspond to the faculties 
of living beings, either dull or medium or keen. 

Tao-sheng? and Hui-kuan,° the two main pro- 
ponents of the “Sudden” and the “ Gradual” 
positions, in the first half of the fifth century, both 
affirmed that there are stages on the path to bodhi. 
The disputed question was whether there are gra- 
dations of bodhi itself. Tao-sheng maintained 
that there is really only one Nirvana. Progression 
towards enlightenment is step by step, but realiza- 
tion is total and unitary.* As Liebenthal points 
out, “‘ Instantaneous’ does not mean that a 
quicker way to Nirvana has been found than the 
usual one.” 4 

Wright says of Ch‘an during the T“ang period: 
“One branch held that enlightenment came in a 
single moment of sudden and total illumination, 
the other that it came about in the course of a long, 
many-phased program of discipline and medita- 
tion” (p. 78). But in fact, as Liebenthal says, 
“There was no school, inclusive of Northern 
Ch‘an, which called itself ‘ gradual.’ ” ® 

The T‘ang discussions of sudden and gradual, 
whatever their genetic antecedents may be, concern 
the same problem and state much the same theses 
as the Prajfid-paramita-siitras, the Ta-chth-tu-lun 
and Kumirajiva. The Sirangama-sitra, written 
in China during early T‘ang, says: “ The Principle 
is realized all at once (tun); through enlighten- 
ment, [the five skandhas] are all together cancelled 
out. Phenomena are not eliminated all at once; 


® Walter Liebenthal, “The World Conception of Chu 
Tao-sheng,” MN, 12, 1-2 (1956), 89. 

4Walter Liebenthal, The Book of Chao (1948), pp. 
179-180. 

5 Liebenthal, “ Tao-sheng,” 90. 
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through progressive stages they are exhausted.” ® 
That is, there are stages on the via negativa, be- 
cause phenomena must be eliminated piecemeal, 
but the goal is absolute, hence unitary and total. 

Another position is that “ gradual” and “ sud- 
den” are both dualistic extremes that must be 
transcended. As the Chinese Ch‘an master said in 
the Lhasa debates, “ The ‘ gradual’ and ‘ sudden ’ 
about which you skeap are both notions of beings’ 
minds, wrong notions.”* The T“an-ching‘ also 
ascribes the same point of view to Hui-neng: 
“In the Dharma there is no suddenness or gradu- 
ainess, but among the error-ridden and awakened 
there are the slow and the quick.” (T. XLVIII, 
351b16). “What do ‘sudden’ and ‘ gradual’ 
mean? In the Dharma there is no ‘sudden’ or 
‘ gradual,’ but among men there are the keen and 
the dull, hence the terms ‘sudden’ and ‘ grad- 
ual’.”® Hui-neng’s position is that the period 
leading up to satori is dominated by illusion. 
“ Listening under illusion, one passes kalpa after 
kalpa, but awakening takes place within an in- 
stant ” (T. XLVIII, 351c14). “ Gradual ” teach- 
ings are simply an updya suited to men of inferior 
capacity. To an emissary of Shen-hsiu,» the 
“Northern ” Sixth Patriarch, branded as a 
“ oradualist,” Hui-neng is reported to have said, 
“Your master’s sila, dhyana and samadhi en- 
courage men whose wisdom has small roots. My 
Sila, dhyana and samadhi encourage men whose 
wisdom has great roots” (T. XLVIII, 358c18). 
“ Roots ” may mean either karmic capital (mala) 
or perceptual power (indriya). 

Hui-neng is speaking in terms of expressional 
truth when he distinguishes the clever and the 
dull. When he speaks about the nature of realiza- 
tion itself, he adopts the absolute standpoint. 
“ Self-nature (svabhiva) is self-realized (awakens 
to itself) ; it is realized all at once (tun), it is 
cultivated all at once, and there is no gradual pro- 
gression in it. Therefore we do not posit all-the- 
dharmas. As all the dharmas are calm and ex- 
tinguished (nirvanated), what succession is there 
among them?” (T. XLVIII, 358c27). Thus the 
chien-tun theme is connected with the absolute- 
relative problem which the Chinese inherited 
from Indian Sinyavada. 


6T, XIX, 155a8; P. Demiéville: Le Concile de Lhasa 
(Paris, 1952), p. 51, n. 

7 Demiéville, Lhasa, pp. 75 and 133b. 

8T, XLVIII, 358b9; Liebenthal: “ Tao-sheng,” MN, 
12, 3-4 (1956), 94, #14). 
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The partisans of the two positions qualify their 
theses so carefully that it is difficult to find actual 
incompatibilities. The difference seems often to 
be just a matter of emphasis. The foremost real 
difference is on whether there is one bodhi or a 
graded series of bodhis. This problem, as stated 
already, was present in the Indian texts which 
Chih Tun,' Hui-yiian and the others read in 
Chinese translation. The Chinese contributed the 
names chien and tun, thus Sinifying the Indian 
problem and launching it on a new destiny. When 
the Lankdvataira was first translated (about A. D. 
420, by Dharmaksema) the problem had already 
been discussed in China for several decades. Thus, 
as Demiéville has shown, the use of chien for 
kramasas (step by step) and tun for yugapat (all 
at once) in the Lanka translations is not the source 
of the Chinese version of the problem. Neverthe- 
less, the Chinese discussion, like the suddenist pas- 
sages in the Lanka, grew out of the exegesis of 
early Indian Mahayana texts. 

Wright (p. 48) says: “Gradualism... is 
basically akin to the native Confucian tradition 
with its prescriptions for the slow accumulation of 
knowledge and wisdom. . . . Subitism, in Demié- 
ville’s view, was clearly associated with the in- 
digenous Taoist tradition ; at the same time, it was 
a peculiarly Chinese reaction—found among many 
who studied Buddhism—against the prolixity of 
Buddhist writings, their attenuated chain reason- 
ing, and their scholastic rigor of demonstration.” 


To the last point it must be objected that Hui- 
yiian (334-416), who eloquently expressed the Chi- 
nese litterateur’s distaste for Indian vaipulya rheto- 
ric, was a staunch gradualist. Hui-neng, Shen-huii 
and the Ho-shang Mo-ho-yen* (of the “ Council 
of Lhasa”) were all outspoken suddenists, yet 
their literary remains are quite wordy and are 
characterized by a rigor and continuity of demon- 
stration as great as those of the Mahayana sitras. 
Furthermore, concision was not universally char- 
acteristic of the Chinese literary tradition. As 
Pan Ku says about Han scholarship: “ There are 
scholia of more than a million words to one 
Classic; 20,000 or 30,000 words of a note may 
explain five words of the text.”® As for ‘ attenu- 
ated chain reasoning,’ the sorites (chain syllogism) 
was a favorite expository device in pre-Buddhist 


® Quoted by T‘ang Yung-t‘ung, “ Wang Pi’s New In- 
terpretation of the I Ching and Lun-Yii, HJAS 10 
(1947), 134. 
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China.*° As Hui-yiian, like most of his contempo- 
raries, was educated in Neo-Taoism, his prefer- 
ences were probably molded by the examples of 
Wang Pi and Kuo Hsiang, who were not prolix. 


It is not true that subitism stems from Taoism 
and gradualism from Confucianism. Throughout 
the Chuang-tzi, accumulation, training and ex- 
perience are stressed. The Great Roc requires 
90,000 li of air to support it. He who travels a 
thousand li needs a greater stock of provisions than 
one who goes merely 100 li (Chapter 1). Wen- 
hui’s butcher attained his consummate skill pro- 
gressively over the years (Chapter 3). On the 
other hand, perfection itself is not dependent on 
accumulations. “The Tao of Heaven turns on- 
wards but accumulates nothing, so the myriad 
things are completed. The Tao of the Ti (an- 
cestor-god(s)) turns onwards but accumulates 
nothing, so all under Heaven resort to him (them), 
The Sages’ Tao turns onwards but accumulates 
nothing, so all within the Seas submit to them” 
(Chapter 13, beginning).** Tao-te-ching 48 
asserts a gradualism of the via negatwa: “The 
practice of Tao consists in subtracting day by day, 
subtracting and yet again subtracting, till one has 
reached inactivity.” ** The passage also occurs in 
Chuang-tzii, Ch. 22.1% It is cited in support of 
gradualism several times in the _ fifth-century 
chien-tun discussions, for example in Chao-lun IV, 
Section 13 (T. 1858, 160b21) and in Tao-sheng’s 
Saddharma-pundarika Commentary.** Obviously, 
gradualism in the sense of “ the slow accumulation 
of knowledge and wisdom” belongs as much to 
Taoism as to Confucianism. 


2. Buddhism and the Chinese language. 
Wright’s comparison of Sanskrit and Chinese 
(p. 33) is somewhat confused. “ Chinese has no 
systematized grammar ; Indian languages, particu- 
larly Sanskrit, have a formal and highly elaborated 
grammatical system.” If this means that the Chi- 
nese did not possess a formal description of their 
language whereas the Indians possessed the 
Paninian tradition, then it is true, but it should be 


10 See Derk Bodde, China’s First Unifier, pp. 228-232, 
and E. R. Hughes, “Chinese Epistemological Methods 
(in Charles A. Moore, Essays in East-West Philosophy), 
pp. 59 ff. 

11 Kuo Hsiang, however, interprets chi as ‘ obstruct’ 
rather than ‘accumulate.’ Chuang-tzi-pu-cheng, 5b.la. 

12 Arthur Waley, The Way and its Power, p. 201. 

18 Chuang-tzt-pu-cheng, 7b.16a. 

14 Liebenthal, MN, 12, 3-4 (1956), 261. 
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noted that grammatical descriptions are not prop- 
erties of the language they treat. If it means that 
Chinese has no inflectional morphology, then it is 
true, though morphology is not the whole of gram- 
mar. It would have been more significant to 
mention that in ancient Chinese derivation is 
predominantly the combination of two or more 
bases, while Indian derivation is characterized by 
extensive prefixing, suffixing and vowel-gradation ; 
that Sanskrit exhibits obligatory categories such 
as number, case, gender and verbal mode, while in 
ancient Chinese there are almost no obligatory 
categories ; and that whereas the practically pho- 
nemic Indic scripts left etymology to the gram- 
marians, the morphemic Chinese script inevitably 
confronted the reader with an etymology, often a 
false one. 

Wright says, “The early missionaries knew 
little if any Chinese.” This conflicts with the 
statements in the Kao-seng-chuan, which says of 
An Shih-kao,! the first great translator: “ Not long 
after he settled [in Ch‘ang-an], he was thoroughly 
versed in Chinese ”( KSC 323b5). It says of An 
Hsiian™: “He gradually learned Chinese, and 


was determined to promulgate the Scripture” 
(KSC 324b9). 


Quite possibly Hui-chiao had no 
solid authority for these statements, but they are 
the firmest extent evidence on the matter. This 
reviewer’s studies on the translations of An Shih- 
kao and Lokaksema indicate that these men in 
fact knew a great deal of Chinese. 

Wright says (p. 35), “ But it was not until 286, 
in Demiéville’s view, that a translation appeared 
which made the speculative ideas of the Mahayana 
accessible and reasonably intelligible to literate 
Chinese.” As any modern reader of Chinese can 
prove for himself, however, the Lokaksema trans- 
lation of the Astasahasrika (T. 221), done about 
A.D. 180, is intelligible for the most part. A 
patient and methodical reader could master the 
essentials of Simyavada from it. 

In the discussion of how Chinese Buddhist 
terminology was coined (p. 36), the emphasis is 
wholly on the appropriation of words from the 
Neo-Taoist and Confucian vocabularies. It is not 
mentioned that hundreds of neologisms were 
minted by the Han translators. It is asserted 
that hsiao-shun™ is less general and less abstract 
than Sanskrit sila. But surely this a generic com- 
pound of the type in which two items represent 
a class with numerous members, for example 
fu-tai° where terms for two kinds of carrying com- 
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bine to form a term for carrying in general, and 
hung-yen,? where two water fowl stand for the 
whole class.° This is simply one of the Chinese 
ways of forming a general term. 

In discussing reasons why Chinese Buddhism 
developed such distinctive modes as Ch‘an (p. 77), 
Wright returns to the antithesis of Indian abstrac- 
tion versus Chinese concreteness. His examples, 
though, do not prove the point. “ We find “ per- 
fection ” rendered as yiian, “round”; “ essence ” 
explained as yen-mu “ the eye,” or yen-ching “ the 
pupil of the eye.” But yiian and yen-mu are ob- 
viously used metaphorically, and in all the lan- 
guages of civilization this is the usual device for 
creating abtsract terms. Sanskrit sdéra means not 
only “essence” but “core, pith.” Yiéian is no 
less abstract than German vollkommen. The ten- 
dency of Chinese dharma-masters to fabricate 
novel definitions of terms by playing with the com- 
mon meanings of the components is perhaps ag- 
gravated by the script, which automatically ety- 
mologizes. But the practice of etymological mis- 
definition is equally well known in alphabetic, 
Indo-European-speaking India and Europe. 


3. Sinic versus Indic. In the account of the 
Ch‘an controversy over sudden and gradual, 
Wright says (p. 78), “ Both branches [subitist and 
gradualist] can best be understood as complex 
amalgams of Buddhist and Taoist ideas.” This 
duly emphasizes both the intricacy and the 
thorough fusion of elements in the Ch‘an tradition. 
But when he comes to separate the Taoist from 
the Indian ingredients Wright oversimplifies and 
overstates. “ The distrust of words, the rich store 
of concrete metaphor and analogy, the love of 
paradox, the bibliophobia, . . . all these are colored 
by Taoism.” All these, though, are typical of 
Indian Sinyavada. Only the Ch‘an masters have 
taken more words than the Prajid-paramita-siitras 
to preach the vanity of words. Many of the Ch‘an 
paradoxes are modelled on those of the Vimala- 
kirti-nirdesa. The commonest early Ch‘an simili- 
tudes—the finger pointing at the moon, the rivers 
running into the ocean, the rains benefitting all 
impartially, the lamp and its light, the sun and 
moon when the clouds clear away, etc.—belong to 
the rich store of Indian concrete figures. Nor can 
Ch‘an rightly be accused of bibliophobia. Hui- 
neng’s position is that one truly understands the 


15 See W. A. C. H. Dobson, Late Archaic Chinese, p. 11. 
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Scriptures only when they are illuminated by the 
Inner Light. 


It is said on p. 78, “Its subitist branch... 
asserts an ideal of salvation that echoes the persist- 
ing belief—alien to caste-bound India—that a man 
may, in his lifetime, rise to the heights through 
his own efforts.” But the Sdadmafnaphalasutta 
says: “ This, O king, is an immediate fruit of the 
life of a recluse, visible in this world, and higher 
and sweeter than the last. And there is no fruit 
of the life of a recluse, visible in this world, that 
is higher and sweeter than this.” ** Furthermore, 
the Sangha, like the Hindu sannydsin orders, 
offered the possibility of moksa even to those who 
had no hope of eminence in the secular world. 
“The Tathagata does not examine race, caste, 
social position or riches. In all beings he only 
looks at deeds, and seeds of goodness planted in 
the past.” 17 


Thorough investigation reveals many compo- 
nents of Ch‘an that are common to Indian Bud- 
dhism and the indigenous philosophies of China. 
It is this very universality, this rich content of the 
Perennial Philosophy, that gives Ch‘an much of its 
vitality. A case in point is the favorite Ch‘an 
figure of the “ mirror of the spirit,” incidences of 
which Demiéville has traced throughout Old World 
literature from Chuang-tzii to Fénelon. (Demié- 
ville, Le Mirtor spirituel, Sinologica, I. 1, 112- 
137). Wright’s account, influenced by the nativist 
bias of Hu Shih, does not do justice to this aspect 
of Ch‘an. 


4. Buddhism and Chinese society. Wright says 
(p. 106), “ [Buddhism] was prevented by its basic 
postulate of the delusive and transitory character 
of earthly existence from developing a compre- 
hensive political theory. . . . Toynbee has observed 
that the Mahayana is a politically incompetent 
religion, and we should say that its record in 
China bears this out.” 


The defect is not really inherent in Buddhist 
ideology. Indian Buddhism had survived the 
transition from a multi-state system to the Maurya 
Empire, and in the process had evolved the con- 
cept of the Cakravartin which, as Wright says, 
exerted a potent influence in China. Sinyavada, 
its anti-realism notwithstanding, comprises a pro- 


16 Digha-nikaya No. 2, para. 85, Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists, II, 94. 

17T, 201, IV, 295c6; Richard H. Robinson, Chinese 
Buddhist Verse, p. 16. 
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foundly constructive spirit and represents among 
other things an ideological adjustment to an urban 
and mercantile society. As Vimalakirti says, 
“Though [the bodhisattva] knows that all the 
Buddha-countries and ordinary beings are empty, 
yet he always cultivates a Pure Land for the in- 
struction of common beings.” ** Nor is this a 
merely subjective and other-worldly ideal. “‘ Some- 
times he is a city magistrate; some times he is a 
leader of merchants, a state teacher, or a great 
minister, in order to profit living beings. For all 
who are in poverty and need, he appears as an 
endless store of wealth, and takes the chance to 
exhort and guide them so that they aspire to en- 
lightenment.” 1° The “endless store of wealth ” 
is wu-chin-tsang? in Chinese. Gernet asserts *° 
and Wright repeats** that this evidences “ the Chi- 
nese preference for the concrete over the abstract.” 
Gernet (p. 210) quotes this stanza from the 
Vimalakirti and a similar one from the Avatamz- 
saka, which the literature of the Third Epoch Sect 
cites in support of their economic institution, but 
he does not take account of the context in the 
Vimalakirti which makes plain that the Treasury 
was an actual store of goods to be issued in charity. 
When the devotees of the San-chieh-chiao built an 
“inexhaustible treasury” in Ch‘ang-an, they 
were no less abstract and no more welfare-minded 
than the financier saint of Vaisali. 

Wright does state (p. 52) that Vimalakirti pro- 
vided “ a new model for aristocratic lay Buddhists 
who were attracted by the ideals of Buddhism but 
had no desire to renounce their worldly pleasures.” 
But he does not mention the social ideas of the 
Vimalakirti—its anti-monasticism, its mercantile 
and urban outlook, its feminism, and its philoso- 


phy of employing the “technical order” in the 
service of the “moral order.” Besides, the influ- 
ence of this siitra was not confined to pleasure- 
loving noblemen, and it did not dissuade its de- 
votees from leaving lay life. It in fact induced 
Seng-chao to become a monk, and it was highly 
esteemed by Tao-an, by Seng-jui, and by Tao- 
sheng, all monks. 

If the ultimate political failure of Chinese Bud- 
dhism is not due to any deficiency in the ideology 
imported from India, then other possible causes 


18 T, 475, XIV, 550al; Robinson, op. cit., p. 24. 

19 Thid., 550b8 and ibid., p. 26. 

20 J, Gernet, Les aspects économiques du bouddhisme 
dans la société chinoise du Ve au Xe siécle (1956), p. 210. 

21 JAS, 16, 3 (1957), 410. 
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must be examined. As one hypothesis it might be 
suggested that Chinese Buddhism made the fatal 
error of idolizing an institution. This is a sort of 
analogy in the religious sphere to Toynbee’s judge- 
ment that civilizations are only destroyed by bar- 
barians after they have dealt themselves a mortal 
wound. It may be that Chinese Buddhism, by 
committing itself to a cumbrous and inflexible in- 
stitution (the monastery), lost the field to a secu- 
lar competitor as soon as a powerful one appeared. 
In addition, the decentralized structure of the 
Sangha (the concomitant of its rigid rule), meant 
that the well-off monasteries and groups took too 
little responsibility for the underprivileged, with 
the result that at the grass-roots level an illiterate 
and unenlightened clergy got little help from the 
elite, and in turn contributed few recruits to the 
leadership of the Sangha. 


Gernet’s hypothesis that class change occasioned 
a “breakdown ” (in Toynbee’s sense) in the latter 
half of T‘ang implies that the Sangha of the time 
was passive and non-adaptive. The history of 
Buddhism in Tibet, in Japan and in China itself 
indicates that the Sangha was capable of respond- 
ing creatively to a challenge. The basic question, 


then, seems to be why the Chinese Sangha, after 


successfully establishing a position in Chinese 
society, failed to meet subsequent challenges. 

The basic political mistake was committed by 
leaders of the Sangha as early as a. p. 400. Hui- 
yiian set the pattern of withdrawal to mountain 
monasteries which later sectarian leaders followed. 
His philosophical withdrawal was as complete as 
his geographical isolation. He partitioned the 
Buddhist community, handing the laity over com- 
pletely to the secular authority and declaring the 
clergy neutral in affairs of state. Hui-yiian, 
though, was a realist and a dualist. The coura- 
geous political course was undertaken by the 
Sinyavadin monists of Later Ch‘in, who attempted 
to spiritualize the state by indoctrinating the royal 
family and by sustaining close relations between 
the clergy and the administration. This policy, 
essentially the same as that of the medieval papacy, 
might have succeeded if the Sangha in other Chi- 
nese states had pursued it at the same time. Here 
the lack of a pontificate rather than any defect of 
ideology is to blame. 

Wright remarks (p. 106) that by reason of their 
outlook and the vinaya, Buddhist monks “ were 
prevented from building a ‘church’ which could 
achieve the socio-political dominance that Christi- 
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anity once had in the Western world.” It should 
be remembered that Western Christianity achieved 
this dominance when Europe was divided into 
numerous sub-national states. The Eastern 
churches did not achieve socio-political indepen- 
dence in the unified autocracies of Byzantium and 
Russia. On the other hand, the Lamaist church 
supplanted the Tibetan monarchy, and Japanese 
Buddhism held its own against the state until 
Tokugawa times. 

The vinaya has so often become dead letter 
when the monks have chosen to ignore it that its 
constraints do not really explain the political 
inertia of the Chinese clergy. Their outlook itself 
is a more fundamental reason. As Wright ob- 
serves (p. 46), the typical member of the monastic 
elite was recruited from the literati. Consequently, 
“ Hui-yiian was not militant; he sought a modus 
vivendi” (p. 49). In other words, his view of 
society was compromised by the values of the secu- 
lar upper classes. He was not willing to challenge 
the authority of the established system except to 
protect the interests of the monasteries. The gen- 
tleman-monk was fettered by two kinds of vested 
interests—those of his class, and those of the 
monastic system. 

Gernet holds that in the eighth century there 
occurred “a more and more accentuated isolation 
of the social classes one from another,” and that 
this “had a dissolving effect on a religious phe- 
nomenon which drew its strength from its uni- 
versality ” (Wright, p. 84). It is not simply that 
the Buddhism of the elite and that of the masses 
were sundered, however, but that they had been 
separate from the very beginning. Class divisions 
carried over into the monasteries, and the literate 
monks failed to transcend the secular model of a 
hierarchical and discriminatory society. Though 
the principle of graduated teachings to accommo- 
date people of various capacities could well have 
sanctioned a system of mass education to elevate 
the whole populace stage by stage, it was in fact 
used to rationalize differences of privilege. The 
masses were fobbed off with doctrinal surrogates. 
Even within the monasteries, the privileged few 
spent their time in study, while common novices 
worked at menial tasks. Consider, for instance, the 
biographies of Tao-an (312-385) *? and of Hui- 
neng (638-713).?* Both were poor boys, assigned 


22KSC 351c6; Arthur E. Link, “ Biography of Shih 
Tao-an,” TP, 46, 1-2 (1958), 4. 
28T, 2008, XLVIII, 348a20. 
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to manual labor from which they were rescued only 
by their natural brilliance and exceptional deter- 
mination. 

As stated already, these criticisms concern 
points on which existing studies are not definitive. 
Furthermore, they are confined to the few matters 
where the reviewer’s research happens to have un- 
covered pertinent material. Thus the excellence of 
Professor Wright’s masterly and readable book is 
in no way diminished. Among the virtues of this 
work which have not yet been indicated are the 
author’s skilful combination of results from diverse 
disciplines, his consistently broad perspective, and 
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his blending of impartiality with sympathetic in- 
terest. Professor Wright’s studies on the Kao- 
seng-chuan have for more than a decade served as 
signposts to Western students of early Chinese 
Buddhism. With the appearance of Buddhism in 
Chinese History, he has now signalled the direc- 
tion towards a genuine history of Chinese Bud- 
dhism. For some time to come, this book will 
furnish both specialists and lay inquirers with 
their clearest frame of reference. 


RicuHarp H. RoBinson 
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Buddhistische Kunst Ostasiens. By DtetTRIicH 
SEcKEL. Pp. 302; 35 text-figures; 68 pls. ; 
index, pp. 11. Stuttgart: W. KoHLHAMMER, 
1957. 


This remarkable book which is neither a history 
nor a handbook of iconography presents us with a 
systematic and thorough discussion of the Maha- 
yana and Zen art of the Far East as “a precise 
expression of Buddhist faith and thought.” It is 
concerned with the meanings of architecture, 
image, and cult object, and, dealing specifically 
with the principles behind the unity of idea and 
image, the sacred and the beautiful, amounts to a 
theory of interpretation. Not an easy opus to read 
but a very thoughtful, original and keenly percep- 
tive one, scholarly and not at all popular in char- 
acter, its designation by the author as “a wholly 


preliminary and summary survey” (p. 11) is 
barely called for. 

The author’s vision of, and philosophical ap- 
proach to, his subject may be gleaned from a 
passage such as the following (p. 22) : 


The art of Buddhism is, on the one hand, of the 
highest metaphysical value insofar as the absolute and 
the sacred are actually shown and represented, nay even 
contained in it, and on the other hand, without any 
metaphysical value whatsoever, because it is nothing but 
a first step—limited to the imagery that remains to be 
transcended on the way toward the Real and ultimate, 
and hence aims at its own annihilation: one of those 
paradoxes which drive toward the liberating jump into 
the supra-contradictory, the “ Emptiness,” as they are 
common to Buddhism and other essentially mystical 
religions. 


Fundamental matters relating to the history, 
doctrines and sects of the Mahayana are treated in 
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a very condensed manner (pp. 13-29), as are 
merely iconographic matters such as the hierar- 
chies of the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Arhats, Devas, 
human beings, daemons, and the various hypostases 
of the absolute; the configurations in groups or 
families (kula); the symbolic geometry of the 
mandala; and the narrative representations (pp. 
30-43). The main text is divided into descriptive 
chapters on architecture, sculpture, painting, cal- 
ligraphy and prints, cult objects (pp. 44-181), and 
analytical chapters on formative principles (Ge- 
staltungsprinzipien, pp. 182-194), the functions of 
the art objects (195-209), changes of style (210- 
224), and Zen art (225-254). The remaining 
pages contain the notes, a bibliography, notes on 
the illustrations, two maps and a chronological 
table (256-302). The plates (counted as pp. 305- 
372) contain no less than 169 half-tone illustra- 
tions, often three, sometimes four to the page, in 
rather small but clear cuts. 

The author, deeply familiar with Japanese 
architecture, is a competent guide to the intricate 
iconology, that is, the ideas, conceptions and repre- 
sentations symbolized in the architectural forms. 
He describes the schema of the Buddhist sanctu- 
aries with the adroitness of one who has seen them 
often, through trained eyes that caught the tech- 
nical detail as well as the atmosphere of the whole. 
Imaginary pilgrim, the reader experiences the 
meaning of the via sacra that leads him from the 
gate and boundary between the profane and sacred 
worlds inward and upward, past the soaring pa- 
goda (symbol of nirvana and the absolute, but also 
a Buddha body, a mandala, a cosmic axis, and the 
only Indian type of structure in the architectural 
ensemble) into the Main Hall as the spiritual cen- 
ter (a Buddhaksetra and mandala, another cosmic 
center with its Sumeru platform, hsii-mi-t‘an*), or 
to the adytum of a concealed image. Both the 
appearance and the structure of the buildings are 
expertly described. While admiring the taut curva- 
ture of a roof as one of the most ingenious inven- 
tions of the Easterners (p. 65), the author does 
not fail to notice the “ neutrality ” (inexpressive- 
ness) of the Buddhist (i.e., Chinese) interior (p. 
67f.). Three religious spheres are fused in the 
Buddhist architecture of the Far East, namely, 
the Chinese, the Indian, and the specifically Bud- 
dhist, all of which share certain concepts with 
other ancient civilizations; what distinguishes the 
Mahayana is its tendency toward something beyond 
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form and image, a world-view that frees the sym- 
bols from their concreteness and literalness. 

The chapter on sculpture (pp. 86-121) opens 
with an enumeration of various configurations 
(e. g., the triad, san-zon») and brief, informative 
passages on materials and techniques (stone, 
bronze, clay, wood, and the chia-chu° or kanshitsu4 
lacquer techniques). Then, under the heading of 
Plastische Gestaltung, follows an exemplary, pene- 
trating and original analysis of the sculptural 
forms and their significance in the hierarchic order 
of the represented beings. 

The figure of the seated Buddha in meditation 
shows “ die stillste tiberhaupt vorstellbare Haltung 
einer wachenden Menschengestalt,” in strict fron- 
tality and near-symmetry, least reaching out into 
the empirical space (p. 102f.); its volume and 
stereometric build, a toning down of the functional 
in favor of a rounded flow, make the figure appear 
as a total form rather than an organic body 
(109 f.). The absence of a psychologically de- 
finable expression is ontologically meaningful (p. 
113). The Bodhisattva, by contrast, ordinarily 
shows a semblance of movement, a less strict fron- 
tality, a degree of psychology (devotion, kindness, 
compassion) which, however, is not a fleeting ex- 
pression but a characteristic of his state of being, 
an ontic statement (103-106). And, his partici- 
pation in the Samsara world is expressed also by 
his ornaments and his worldlier though idealized 
attire (p. 117). 

“The farther we descend in the hierarchy of 
beings, the greater is the realism we find in the 
treatment of postures and movement, of body and 
garment, and in the role of the third dimension ” 
(p. 118). The Devas, who never appear in medi- 
tation, perform true movements (e. g., the Loka- 
pala, the Jini Shinshd*’, the Dvarapala), as do 
the Apsaras figures. There is more earthliness in 
their faces than in the Bodhisattvas’; in their 
bodies, the bones, the muscles, sinews and veins are 
shown, even exaggerated (p. 111). It is similar 
with the human figures (Arhats, monks, or lay 
people), who alone bear the marks of youth and 
age and individuality; their features may show 
great spiritual powers, but not without the signs 
of effort; they may show a smile, but never the 
beatific smile of the Bodhisattva (112, 114). 

All of this is presented in greater detail, and 
all of it is enlightening in a rare degree. There 
are further felicitous observations of which I shall 
mention two. Speaking of the rendition of the 
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garment (in T‘ang and later sculpture), Seckel 
notes “a remarkably unlabored (zwanglos), so to 
say matter-of-course relationship between body and 
drapery ” (p. 116), which is true also of the non- 
Buddhist figure in Far Eastern art. And, of the 
else rather neglected Tantric images such as the 
Vidyarajas (only Fud6‘ is mentioned) or, gen- 
erally, images with several heads and multiplied 
limbs, the author rightly says that they, “ curi- 
ously enough, do not look so abstruse, bizarre or 
repellent as one might think, but ‘natural’ ” 
(p. 114). 

The chapter on painting (122-157) is arranged 
like that on sculpture: first, a listing of the pic- 
torial types and themes; then, a short explanation 
of techniques and pigments used (water-color, 
lacquer, oil-painting or mitsudasd/ mi-t‘o-seng®, 
cut-gold or kirigane®, etc.) ; next, interpretations 
of the artistic problems and achievements, followed 
by a short consideration of the artists’ social posi- 
tion. Again, the writer has seen, and convincingly 
describes, subtle qualities of the designs, of line, 
color, and composition, which effect or deepen the 
religious significance of the images (over and be- 
yond the assigned meanings of their attributes, 
poses, or dogmatic colors). In both lineament and 
coloring there obtain, according to the author, two 
separate functions: a symbolic-ontological one and 
a psychological-aesthetic one. The higher the 
“ontic” rank of a personage, the simpler is the 
coloring, the more wiry and abstract the line—to 
sum up in a formula what is discussed rather 
elaborately (on pp. 140-155), with an unmistak- 
able stress on Fujiwara and Kamakura paintings, 
a limitation of which the writer is not unaware. 

Comparable tendencies are discernible also in 
the more tersely described cult objects (pp. 166- 
178): The holiest, the sublime is symbolized by 
austere and simple forms, while nothing is too 
splendorous in its worship. 

The several fundamental principles observed 
before are taken up in the entirely systematic 
chapter on Gestaltungsprinzipien (pp. 182-194) 
under these topics: Abstraction (182 ff.), Sym- 
bolism (185 ff.), The Decorative (187 ff.), and 
The Visionary (192 ff.). The author maintains 
that no religious art (short of mere symbols) has 
attained a greater degree of abstraction than 
Mahayana art, which succeeded in creating artis- 
tically perfect, well defined personal images sym- 
bolizing the absolute. An aspect of central im- 
portance is explored in “The Decorative,” an 


apology, as it were, of beauty in religious art, the 
adornment which in Buddhism is referred to 
with the spiritually charged metaphor and term 
alamkara (shdgon/chuang-yen'), rendered as 
“ Heiligung durch Prachtfiille” (p. 189). Orna- 
mental beauty is an offering; it “hallows the 
atmosphere and enhances the experience of the 
noumenal ” even though it is an expedient, upaya 
(hdben / fang-pien!), without true reality, 
“empty”: a paradox which gives this beauty its 
peculiar depth (p. 190). 

The generally paradoxical nature of a religious 
art which has to suggest or “ represent ” something 
that is beyond any visual perception, and the 
precarious question of its ontological position or 
Realitits-Charakter are the main points of the 
philosophical chapter on the functions of the Bud- 
dhist work of art (pp. 195-209). That the author’s 
interest lies in the systematic and theoretical 
rather than historical inquiry evinces from the 
brevity of his competently presented notes on 
“ Stilwandel” (pp. 213-219): presently he turns 
toward questions of the nature and conditions of 
style as such (219-224). 

The last chapter, on the Art of Zen Buddhism 
(225-254), which, mutatis mutandis, is a com- 
pacter version of the Mahayana chapters, again 
offers most valuable and well formulated insights. 
In a true attainment of non-duality (advaitya), 
Zen art has overcome the dichotomy of sacred and 
secular subjects. Distrustful of any definition of 
the transcendental it does no more than hint at the 
absolute through the common, concrete things of 
this world—as in the stirring and captivating Zen 
creation of the Ryiianji* Garden in Kyoto with 
its lapidary message: “ There are rocks, moss, and 
sand” (234). 

With its deeper understanding of the artistic 
achievements, Dr. Seckel’s book represents, to this 
reviewer, an unequalled contribution, the more so 
as it is matched by a zest for theorizing which in 
our literature on Far Eastern art, preoccupied with 
historical, biographical and iconographic facts, is 
something of a novelty. The kunstwissenschaft- 
liche orientation is borne out also by the character 
of the illustrations. Strongly weighted toward 
Japan (128 figures are given to Japan, 40 to 
China, and 1 to Korea) and mostly rather small 
in size, they seem to have been added for their 
documentary value rather than to be enjoyed or 
studied. 

The importance of the book lies entirely in its 
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text, which has been edited with great care. There 
occur a few petty mistakes in the transcriptions of 
Chinese and Sanskrit words (p. 22, tsé-li for tzu-li/ 
jirikt!; p. 40, Sukhavati for Sukhavati; p. 88, 
tai-net-fo for t‘ai-nei-fo™; p. 119 and fig. 86, 
Chien-chin for Chien-chen"; p. 198, dharmadatu 
for dharmadhatu; p. 239, mén-ta for wen-ta°) or 
an occasional misprint in the German text (p. 131, 
last par., line 4: “den ihn ihm” read “den in 
ihm”; p. 15%, last par., line 10 from below: 
“Selbst in Japan, wo die mittelalterlichen .. .” 
read “. . . wo iiber die mittelalterlichen ”). The 
footnote 184 ends, on p. 269, in the middle of a 
sentence. 

It is not to detract from the merits of the 
book that the reviewer who happens to be much 
interested in mere iconography notes, with a sense 
oi regret, that comparatively little is said about 
the iconography proper (especially that of the 
Vajrayana), with the result that much of what is 
propounded on form seems divested of content 
(that is, the specific mythological, moral and in- 
tellectual content of the individual images). Even 
less we hear of the patriarchs, the great teachers 
and eminent priests whose portraits (preserved in 
Japan’s temples) are among the most exalted 
creations of Buddhist art ; the few examples repro- 
duced are no adequate representation of portrai- 
ture, and the text does not mention either names 
or likenesses of such men as Vajrabodhi, Amo- 
ghavajra and Nagabodhi, Roben?, Gien §6j59, 
Kison', Wu-chun’, Chisho Daishit, Dengyd 
Daishi¥, Jikaku Daishi’, or Jion Daishi¥. As a 
consequence, the human element recedes to the 


background or may seem almost nonexistent, and 
if for reasons of the book’s purpose and argument 
a figure such as K6bé Daishi* receives no attention 
beyond his dispassionate recognition as one of the 
founders of Japanese culture (p. 15), the reader 
might feel tempted to ask whether the author by 
denying himself the innocent pleasure of some 
biographic and anecdotal detail has not perhaps 
chastised himself. 

As it moves from description to theory and 
interpretation, the author’s diction, which reveals 
no effort toward simplicity, increases in ardor and 
profuseness without, however, becoming unclear or 
wordy; the presence of a motus animi is never in 
doubt. Even so, when facing his eloquence in the 
mirror of a translation as in the following quite 
typical passage, the author will sense, I imagine, 
the effect of a lack of restraint: 


Form, as a visual shape in the realm of appearance 
(or: in the phenomenal world), is a delimitation from 
the illimited and illimitable, requires distinctness and 
clear definition; but it must be of such quality, es- 
pecially in the Far Eastern way of viewing it, that it 
rises to the beyond of all distinction, must capture in 
its finite shape something of the infinite as though it 
were in the embrace of the metaphysical ground, must 
remain ‘ open’ lest it should become a shackle, become a 
restriction instead of a limitation that would confine it 
to the front plane (das Vordergriindige) of existence 
(p. 182). 


A translation of the whole of this valuable book 
would be an arduous task. 
Max LOEHR 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Sources of the Japanese Tradition. Compiled by 
Ryvusaku Tsunopa, WM. THEODORE DE BARY 
and DoNALD KEENE. Pp. xxvit+ 928. New 
York: ConumBiA UNIvEersITY Press, 1958. 


This book is one of a group of three designed as 
an introduction to Oriental civilizations and form- 
ing part of the series Records of Civilization, 
Sources and Studies. Of these three, all edited by 
Professor de Bary, only the Japanese and Indian 
volumes have at the time of writing been pub- 
lished, the volume on China being still in prepara- 
tion. The present volume contains source readings 
that, in the words of the preface, 


. . tell us what the Japanese have thought about 
themselves, the world they lived in, and the problems they 
faced living together. It is meant to provide the general 
reader with an understanding of the background of con- 
temporary Japanese civilization, especially as this is 
reflected in intellectual traditions which remain alive 
today. Thus, much attention is given to religious and 
philosophical developments in early times that are still 
part of the national heritage and affect people’s thinking 
today. On the other hand, equal attention is given to 
political and social questions which the ordinary history 
of philosophy or religion would not treat. Also, since 
the arts of Japan have such a unique importance in the 
modern world—indeed, are the embodiment of Japanese 
civilization to many—there must be a place for the dis- 
cussion of Japanese aesthetics. Therefore we have not 
hesitated to make excursions into the fields of literature 
and dramatie art, just as readily as into politics or 
economics, even though we could not hope to take full 
stock of the riches in each of these domains. 


Running to just over nine hundred pages of 
text, the work is on a grand scale, for all that the 
preface describes it somewhat coyly as an introduc- 
tory text. It is divided into five parts, Ancient 
Japan, The Heian Period, Medieval Japan, The 
Tokugawa Period, and Japan and the West, each 
of which is subdivided topically into chapters. For 
the Heian period, for instance, we have “ Saiché 
and Mount Hiei,” “Kikai and Esoteric Bud- 
dhism,” “The Spread of Esoteric Buddhism and 
The Vocabulary of Japanese Aesthetics I”; while 
the Tokugawa section consists of chapters on “ He- 
roes and Hero Worship,” “ Neo-Confucian Ortho- 
doxy,” “ The Oydmei (Wang Yang-Ming) School 
in Japan,” “The Rediscovery of Confucianism,” 
“The Vocabulary of Japanese Aesthetics III,” 
“The Haiku and the Democracy of Poetry in 
Japan,” “ Eighteenth-Century Rationalism,” “The 
Shinto Revival,” and “Reformers of the Late 
Tokugawa Period.” Each part, each chapter 


(often each subdivision of a chapter) and each 
passage quoted has an introduction, and these ex- 
planatory sections are mostly very well done. It 
is worth noting the proportions of the five parts. 
The first three, of approximately equal length, take 
up only a third of the book. The remainder is 
divided, again roughly equally, between the Toku- 
gawa period and the modern age. Except in a few 
cases, such as the passages concerning Japan in 
the Chinese dynastic histories, or the passages from 
Buddhist sutras, the translations are from Japa- 
nese works or documents. Moreover, they are 
mostly new, at least in the sense that they have 
not before been published. In fact, the kernel of 
the book is described as a series of essays and 
translations prepared by Professor Tsunoda which, 
in a supplemented and revised form, are used in 
the general education program of Columbia Col- 
lege. To judge from some passages which I com- 
pared with the originals the translations are com- 
mendably faithful. For the sake of honesty, I 
must record that I noticed a couple of unaccount- 
able errors, such as the reading of the title of one 
of the works of Moto-ori as Sekijé shishuku-gen 
instead of Jsonokami sasamegoto, but I do so in no 
petty spirit of carping criticism; in general, these 
translations can only be described as authoritative. 
They also read extremely well in English. 

As regards the form and content of the book, I 
have little but praise if one thinks of it from the 
point of view of the specialist reader. But I have 
some reservations as to its appeal to the general 
reader, for whom the preface tells us that it is 
intended. For his benefit, the editor has found it 
“necessary to include far more historical and 
explanatory material than usual in a set of source 
readings,” yet adds that “the reader unfamiliar 
with Japanese history . . . will do well to supple- 
ment this text by reference to a general or cultural 
history.” Would that there were enough general 
readers prepared to put in as much work on a book 
of this kind as Professor de Bary’s students in 
Columbia College! I do not believe that the 
general reader will find it easy to achieve that 
“balance and perspective ” which is said to be the 
objective of the book; he may, as the book is con- 
stituted now, find it difficult to see the wood for 
the trees, and might well have benefited more, I 
think, from fewer source readings and more in- 
terpretation and explanation. 

Paradoxically, there is one field in which I think 
he would have benefited from the inclusion of 
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more, not fewer, source readings, and that is the 
field of literature. This is represented here mostly 
at second-hand, through discussions by Professor 
Keene of principles of Japanese literary aesthetics, 
under the title “The Vocabulary of Japanese 
Aesthetics.” Several questions arise. First, are 
these sections on aesthetics satisfactory in them- 
selves? I cannot myself avoid the impression that 
they are a not too successful attempt to preserve 
the pattern of the rest of the book, with somewhat 
thin material. For instance, the source readings 
which the discussions introduce do not always have 
a close connection with what they follow; thus an 
admittedly helpful account of concepts like aware, 
miyabi, etc. in Nara and Heian literature is fol- 
lowed irrelevantly, if equally interestingly, by a 
quotation from the Tale of Genji dealing with the 
purpose of novel-writing, and an account of the 
role of the wkiyo (floating world) and of the con- 
flict of girt and ninjé in Tokugawa popular litera- 
ture is followed by Chikamatsu’s views on a differ- 
ent subject, how far realism is desirable in the 
jorurt. Second, and more important, is the ques- 
tion whether literature should be represented only 
through discussion of aesthetic principles (either 
in quotations from Japanese works of criticism or 
at second-hand) and not at all, except in the case 
of haiku, by samples of literature showing these 
principles in action. I am not suggesting that a 
book such as this should incorporate an anthology 
of literature. This would obviously be impossible, 
and in any case there is already available an 
anthology of Japanese literature in English trans- 
lation. But I certainly feel that the non-specialist 
reader would welcome a few examples to illustrate 
the principles which Professor Keene discusses. 
In the case of Heian poetry, for instance, original 
text and Japanese criticism could have been com- 
bined, through quotations from records of poetry- 
competitions. 

The most important question, however, is why 
it is only in connection with literary aesthetics 
that literature finds a place in this book. (Indeed, 
in the modern section, it has no place at all.) The 
result of this is, for instance, that a work of the 
importance of the Manydshi is dealt with in one 
page, and then mostly in the section on haiku. Yet 
apart from its purely literary value, it is of interest 
here from two points of view, first to illustrate the 
type of literature which the kokugakusha regarded 
with such reverence, and second to illustrate that, 
for all the Chinese influence of the early period, 


the native quality of feeling could, in an anthology 
of Japanese poetry, still come through very clearly. 
The problem here is one of the “ balance and per- 
spective ” which the editor says is of such prime 
concern. Recognizing that “ perhaps the greatest 
danger which besets the Western reader’s attempt 
to understand Japanese civilization is the tempta- 
tion to take one or other of its more striking 
aspects as representing the whole,” he has pro- 
duced a book which avoids this pitfall more than 
most, for he has certainly succeeded in his aim of 
suggesting the range and variety of Japanese 
thought. But—and I would stress that here I am 
thinking only of the usefulness of this book to the 
general reader—is he not, in his emphasis on 
“thought,” at least to some extent falling into 
another trap? I cannot help feeling that for a col- 
lection of source readings designed to provide, not 
the specialist, but the general reader, with an un- 
derstanding of the background of contemporary 
Japanese civilization, this volume tends to concen- 
trate, at least in parts, such as the Nara and Heian 
sections, too much on the theoretical aspects of 
Japanese thought, without adequate attention to 
how and how far theory was put into practice, to 
the way in which that thought was reflected in 
everyday life. Here, I think, is where effective use 
could have been made of quotations from literature. 
What better idea could we have, for instance, of 
the way of thinking of the educated man of the 
fourteenth century than that which emerges from 
the pages of Kenko Hoshi’s Tsurezuregusa? What 
could better serve to show the actual state of Heian 
Buddhist beliefs in society as a whole (as opposed 
to monasteries) than a few judicious quotations 
from works like Genji and the Pillow Book or from 
collections of miracle-tales and other Buddhist 
stories, such as the Nihon Reiki and its successors. 
These would perhaps seem strange company for 
the writings of Saiché and Kikai, but at least they 
would round out the picture and enable the general 
reader to keep his feet firmly on the ground. And 
they would certainly be no less relevant to “ Japa- 
nese thought ” than, say, the account in the Toku- 
gawa period section of the introduction of firearms 
into Japan. 

The fact is that in its present form the book 
seems to me to be more suitable for the specialist 
reader, particularly, though not only, for the 
student who has some knowledge of Japanese his- 
tory and culture but has neither the time nor the 
command of language to read many primary 
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sources of the kind translated here. Such readers 
will find little to criticize in the book. One point 
which struck me is that possibly more might have 
been made of the fact that, for all the strength of 
Chinese influence in the early period, the Japanese 
did not hesitate to adapt Chinese models to suit 
the conditions of their own society. This is of im- 
portance because there is little mention, even at 
second-hand, of political conditions for several 
hundred years after the initial period of Chinese 
influence in the seventh and eighth centuries. A 
particularly interesting subject, too, would have 
been the position of the Emperor in the Heian and 
Kamakura periods, and how far the Japanese 
adhered to the Chinese concept of the sovereign as 
the possessor of the Mandate of Heaven. Theo- 
retical writings on this subject would perhaps be 


difficult if not impossible to find, but here again 
quotations from literature, such as the Tatheiki, 
could be very revealing of contemporary attitudes. 
However, it is obvious that no two persons would 
be likely to agree entirely on the choice of material 
for a book such as this, and it must be said that 
within the framework which the editor has set up 
for the book, his selection of materials is admi- 
rable. There is no doubt that the compilers have 
put all scholars interested in the Japanese field 
heavily in their debt, and I hope that none of my 
comments will be taken to imply that I view this 
book as anything other than a very considerable 
achievement. 
D. E. Mitts 
ScHOOL oF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES, 
UNIVERSITY oF LonDON 





Village Japan. By R. K. Bearpstey, J. W. HALL, 
and R. E. Warp. Pp. xv +498, many un- 
tabulated plates, maps, sketches, tables. Chi- 
cago: UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO PREss, 1959. 


This fine book is the result of over four years of 
intensive interdisciplinary research conducted 
under the auspices of the University of Michigan’s 
Center for Japanese Studies. Its subject is the 
culture of a single, small farm hamlet, Niiike 
(Nee-ee-ee-keh), of Okayama Prefecture in south- 
western Japan. Most of the material used in its 
preparation was gathered by the three authors who 
are, respectively, an anthropologist, a historian, 
and a political scientist. Additional contributions 
were made by many other scholars, including a 
number of Japanese, who represent a wide variety 
of scholarly disciplines. The foreword kindly 
credits me as a contributor, but my part in the 
whole is less than negligible. 

Welding the vast quantity of data accumulated 
in the files of the Center for Japanese Studies into 
a coherent whole must surely have been a tremen- 
dous task. I think no one will challenge my 
opinion that the authors have done so with great 
success. A quotation from Edwin O. Reischauer 
on the dust jacket of the book describes it as “ The 
best and most detailed study of a Japanese social 
microcosm that has ever been produced in a 
Western language.” I would heartily agree. We 
are told in an interesting manner very much about 





virtually every aspect of life except perhaps the 
sexual behavior of the people of Niiike. Docu- 
mentation is ample and clear, although, unfortu- 
nately, no tabulation is provided of the many and 
useful plates, sketches, maps and tables. The writ- 
ing is superior—clear ,simple, and a pleasure to 
read. 

Negative criticisms I would care to make are 
small and few. The sections on politics and gov- 
ernment strikes a somewhat jarring note, perhaps 
chiefly because they depart rather far at times 
from the community of Niiike. The conclusion 
states that as of 1954 Niiike “typified the major- 
ity of Japanese rural villages.” The authors here 
refer to rice-growing, lowland communities; but 
even if “mountain” communities depending for 
subsistence on mixed agriculture and forestry and 
fishing communities are excluded from considera- 
tion, Niiike is perhaps a little less typical than the 
authors contend. 

It is useful to note also that this book is already 
a little dated. Rural Japan is changing so rapidly 
that Niiike in 1954, the date at which research on 
the community essentially ended, is now in some 
respects a trifle old-fashioned. For one thing, 
techniques of rice cultivation have changed con- 
siderably in the past five years. Personal research 
in 1959 in rice-growing communities of Miyagi 
Prefecture of northeastern Japan, which the au- 
thors refer to as the retarded “frontier,” reveals 
that present techniques of rice cultivation in that 
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area are somewhat advanced over those of Niiike in 
1954, and the culture of these communities in 
general seems slightly “ advanced ” over the Niiike 
of 1954. Other new and conspicuous national 
trends in rural Japan which do not appear in this 
book are the growth of extensive programs of adult 
education in health, nutrition, birth control, do- 
mestic management, child training and many other 
things, and the spread of movements toward “ im- 
provement of life,” with manifold aims including 
the simplification of traditional religious events 
and weddings. These words are not in censure of 
the authors and they do not detract from the value 


of the book. After 1956 Niiike became unsuitable 
for the kind of the study the book represents. In 
that year the community accepted a program of 
mechanization and modernization planned and 
financed by the Asia Foundation, and “ ended once 
and for all its quality as a typical Japanese com- 
munity.” 

To sum up, here is an unusually excellent book 
that I regard as mandatory for the student of 
Japan. 


EpwarpD NoRBECK 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





Chinese Secret Societies in Malaya; a Survey of 
the Triad Society from 1800 to 1900. By 
Leon ComBer. Published for the Association 
of Asian Studies. Pp. viii + 324, illus., map. 
Locust Valley, N. Y.: J. J. Avcustin INc., 
1959. 6.50. 


Secret Societies have been an important feature 
of Chinese Society from early times.* There is 
now sufficient evidence to describe the “ Red Eye- 
brows ” and the “ Copper Horses ” which organized 
the rebellions of the interregnum between the 
Former and Later Han dynasties, and the “ Yellow 
Turbans ” active during the decline of the Han as 
“Sects ” (chiao) or “ Secret Societies ” (hur), for 
the pattern of revolt was so similar to that of later 
periods when these Sects and Secret Societies are 
known to have been involved that it seems clear 
that they were organizations of a similar kind. 

The White Lotus Sect was considered the most 
dangerous Sect of all by officials, and took its name 
from a Buddhist fraternity founded by Hai Yuan 
at the beginning of the fifth century but had no 
close connection with it. While Buddhist concep- 
tions and ritual were used by the Sects, the Taoist 
element was the dominant one. The Sects and 
Secret Societies were all based on the principle of 
sworn-brotherhood as typified in the Peach Garden 
Legend, and they became very prominent in times 
of discontent. Among them a leader would appear 


*De Groot distinguishes the religious Sects (chiao) 
from the Secret Societies (hui), but not, it seems, with 
sufficient justification. The former term is used in N. 
China and the latter in South China for similar or- 
ganizations. 


who always claimed to be the descendant and 
representative of a previous dynasty whose restora- 
tion was now sought. 

But because these Societies or Sects were by 
definition “secret,” much of their history is ob- 
scure. Those of South China are all offshoots of 
the Triad Society, and it is these which travelled 
abroad with the Chinese emigrants to Southeast 
Asia. Milne described the Triad Society early in 
the nineteenth century, but Gustave Schlegel in 
his famous book, Thian Ti Hwui: The Hung or 
Heaven-Earth-League (1866), was the first to 
throw any real light on its nature and activities. 
(Schlegel, incidentally, was struck by the simi- 
larity between the Hung League and the Free- 
masons, thus providing an extra piece of evidence 
for cultural “ diffusion ”’). 

In a work printed for confidential circulation 
by the Straits Settlements Government in 1941, 
Triad and Tabut, Mr. M. L. Wynne of the Ma- 
layan Police put forward a theory that there were 
two opposed roots from which the Chinese Socret 
Societies in Malaya stemmed, but this theory has 
been disposed of by Mr. W. L. Blythe in his intro- 
duction to Wynne’s work when it was made avail- 
able to the public in 1957. He concludes that all 
the Chinese Secret Societies in Malaya are Triad 
in origin. 

Mr. Comber had spent twelve years in Malaya 
when his book was published, nine of them in 
the Malayan Police, but since his book ends in 
1900, he writes of a period entirely outside his 
personal experience. Nor does he draw on this 
experience to any extent to illuminate or correct 
past history. Thus he fails to exploit to any extent 
the special advantage afforded by his police service, 
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which must be a matter for regret. Nor does he 
provide a sufficient background history of the 
Societies in China before their advent in Malaya 
to enable the reader to see their activities in this 
country in proper perspective. What he has done, 
however, is to provide a very useful account of 
Chinese Secret Societies in Malaya in a book of 
manageable size which may serve as an introduc- 
tion to the subject for the general reader. Having 
said this, I feel it necessary in a review in a 
specialist journal to offer a number of criticisms 
on matters of detail. 

P. 19. “ All secret organizations were banned 
in China by an Imperial Edict of Emperor K‘ang 
Hsi in 1662.” This statement apparently is taken 
from Ward and Stirling’s The Society of Heaven 
and Earth, which, in turn, seems to be based on a 
miscopying by R. K. Douglas from Samuel Beal. 
There was no edict against Secret Societies in that 
year and the first reference to them in the reign 
of K‘ang Hsi appears to be in the Sacred Edict 
of 1670 (7 character) and of 1673 (Rescript). 

P. 2. “ Early in the 18th century it [the Triad] 
came into prominence in China as a revolutionary 
Secret Society.” The first recorded revolt was in 
1787 (see p. 20), and there is no evidence of an 
earlier proscription. 

P. 19. “ From our own experience in the Ma- 
layan Police.” Mr. Comber does not mention any 
part he took in investigating triad cases or con- 
ducting prosecutions in court (which underlines 
the regret above expressed that he has not drawn 
sufficiently on his own experience). 

ibid. “The White Lotus Society which first 
came to notice at the end of the Sung dynasty 
(c. 1250).” The White Lotus was founded by 
Mao Tzu-yuan before 1133 A. p. but did not be- 
come a political society until later. (See Paul 
Pelliot, “White Lotus and White Cloud.” 
BEFEO, 3 [1903], 304-17). 

Page 30. “ The Big Sword Society is one of the 
names by which the Triad Society was known.” 
This is not so. The Big Sword (or Big Knife, Ta 
Tao) was a northern Society, connected with the 
Pa Kua (see Chester C. Tan, The Boxer Catas- 
trophe, p. 46), while the Triad was a southern 
Society. 

The above criticisms of small points that have 
come to notice refer to the background only, and it 
is on his Malayan text that Mr. Comber will more 
fairly be judged. But here also there are quite a 
number of errors and omissions of which there is 
room only to refer to a few. The most striking is 


the lack of any reference to Garling’s Dispatch No. 
23 of 1843 (General) (to be found in S.S.R. 
(Rq) P.I. dated 1/4/1843), which gives all the 
information available on Secret Societies at that 
time. Nor has Mr. Comber apparently seen 
Pickering’s Annual Report for 1882 (it is not in 
the bound copies of Annual Reports and Mr. 
Comber does not comment on its absence). Many 
passages are taken straight from Wynne (e.g. p. 
254, in which Wynne incorrectly says that G. N. 
353/85 was for the suppression of the Ghee Hin, 
whereas it was in fact for the suppression of the 
Ghee Sin) and are not independently substantiated. 
P. 69-78. If the Ghee Hok was the same as the 
Kian Tek why did the two exist at Penang simul- 
taneously? (See list p. 234). P. 116. “The Hai 
San Society, which always was closely associated 
with the Toh Peh Kong Society.” What is the 
evidence for this? (The first mention of the Toh 
Peh Kong joining the Hai San to help them was 
in Larut on 6/5/1873. (S.S.R.C?%. Letter from 
Abdullah to Lt. Gov. 20.5.1873). 

But the most substantial criticism of Mr. Com- 
ber’s book is on the ground of its derivative nature. 
He draws freely on Ward and Stirling, Wynne etc. 
without acknowledgement of source. On pages 271 
and 272 he gives his conclusions—but without 
stating that he is quoting verbatim from the 
Penang Gazette of 23rd October, 1852. From the 
words, “ the first step in dealing with these Socie- 
ties should have been to put an end to this singular 
system of coquetting with them .. .” to the end, 
Mr. Comber’s summing up is in the exact words 
of this journal. However wise the Penang Gazette 
may have been in 1852, one is surely entitled to 
expect a writer looking back at the period over a 
century later to provide a judgment of his own, 
taking into account the inevitably greater knowl- 
edge of the facts that he possesses and in the 
light of the subsequent general history of Malaya.’ 
For this reason alone Mr. Comber’s book cannot be 
said to be a contribution to our greater understand- 
ing of an important subject. Therefore, we shall 
await with all the greater expectancy the publica- 
tion of the work on Malayan Secret Societies on 
which Mr, W. L. Blythe, late Colonial Secretary of 
Singapore, has been engaged for some years. In 
the meantime Mr. Comber’s book may serve the 
useful purpose of introducing the subject to a 
wider Western public than heretofore. 


VicToR PURCELL 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


History of the Persian empire. By A. T. OLMSTEAD. 


Pp. xv +568 pages, LXX plates and (12) maps. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Press. (Phoenix 
Books), 1959. This is a most welcome paperback 
reprint of Olmstead’s valorous attempt to relate 
the history o fthe Achaemenid period in a narrative 
based on the available sources, both “ eastern” and 
“western.” The preface to the original edition 
(The University of Chicago Press, 1948) is dated 
1943. Since that time not a few important con- 
tributions to Iranian studies, a discipline of which 
Olmstead, perhaps, did not avail himself to the 
fullest possible extent, have been published. This 
lapse of time has to be kept in mind by the readers 
and users of this book. (M. J. D.) 


Persia in A.D. 1478-1490. An abridged translation of 


Fadlullah b. Rizbihin Khunji’s Tarikh-i ‘Alam- 
ara-yi Amini. By V. Minorsxy. (Royal Asiatic 
Society Monographs vol. XXVI). Pp. vii + 136 
pages. London: THE RoyaL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 1957. Since his La 
Perse au «ve siecle entre la Turquie et Venise 
(1933) the interest taken by Professor Minorsky in 
the history of the Turkman federations, the Aq- 
qoyunlu and the Qara-qoyunlu, who ruled over west- 
ern Iran, Armenia and Mesopotamia during the 
fifteenth century, has resulted in a number of im- 
portant publications. In a sense this book forms 
the twelfth in his Turkmenica, a series of articles 
devoted to problems of Turkman history (Turk- 
menica 1-11 are listed BSOAS, 16, 2 [1954], 271 
and in fn. 2 on p. vii of the present book), and 
recently the results of his investigations were sum- 
marized in “ La Perse au XV¢ siécle” in Orientalia 
Romana, Essays and Lectures, I (Serie Orientale 
Roma XVII, 1958), 99-117. The main part of the 
book (pp. 19-112) contains the abridged translation 
after two manuscripts (Fatih library no. 4431 
[Istanbul] and Ancient Fonds Persan no. 101 of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale [Paris]) of the Ta’rib-i 
Amini by Fadlu’llih b. Rizbihin Khunji. The 
author was attached for some four years to the Aq- 
qoyunlu court and in his work, after an introduc- 
tion, covers the reign of Sultan Ya‘qib, the son of 
the famous Uzun Hasan, the unsuccessful ally of 
the republic of Venice against the Ottoman sultan, 
from 1478 to 1490. An introduction (pp. 1-18) 
precedes the translation and several annexes (pp. 
113-128) and an index (pp. 129-136) follow. 
(M. J.D.) 


Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages. By GrorG MORGEN- 


STIERNE. Vol. III, The Pashai Language; 3, Vo- 
cabulary. Pp. xi+230. Oslo: INSTITUTET FOR 
SAMENLIGNENDE KULTURFORSKNING, 1956. Material 
based on texts taken in 1924 and 1929, and on 
printed and manuscript sources, with brief ety- 
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mological notes. A number of dialects besides 
Laurowani are represented. (H. M. H.) 


Gandhadran Art. in Pakistan. By Istay Lyons AND 


The 


Haratp INGHOLT. Pp. 203 and 654 illustrations. 
New York: PANTHEON, 1957. In essence, this 
volume is a collection of photographs by Lyons of 
examples of Gandharan sculpture in the Lahore, 
Peshawar, Karachi, and Taxila museums and in the 
private collection of Mr. K. A. Gai of Peshawar. 
Professor Harald Ingholt of Yale has arranged and 
catalogued this exhibition in book form, and con- 
tributed a thoughtful introduction. On stylistic 
grounds Professor Ingholt divides the materials into 
four groups. He suggests that, within the years 
from 144 a.p. to 460 A.pD., the dates marking off the 
separate periods may be taken as 240 A. D., 300 a.D., 
and 400 a.p. In support of his arrangement, Pro- 
fessor Ingholt refers to Gandharan and related 
sculptures and paintings both inside and outside of 
Pakistan. (A. T.) 


Gupta Temple At Deogarh. By Mapurat DEsal. 
Pp. 1-6. 24 plates; The Temple of Virattanesvara 
At Tiruttani. By DoucLas BARRETT. Pp. 1-6, 21 
plates; Hemavati. By DoucLas BarRatTT. Pp. 1-6. 
20 plates; The Brahmapurisvara Temple At Pulla- 
mangai. By JAMES C. Harte. Pp. 1-11. 24 plates. 
(The Heritage of Indian Art: Neos. 1, 2, 3, 4). 
Bombay: BHULABHAI MEMORIAL INSTITUTE, 1958. 
Designed primarily to supplement the Institute’s 
Guide Books, these four booklets provide, each with 
its commentary, a succinct, to the point description 
of the monument as a representative of its particu- 
lar stage in the development of Indian architecture 
with an accompanying historical and geographical 
sketch. (E. B.) 


Visnudharmottara-Purdna. Third Khanda. By Priya- 


BALA SHAH. (Vol. 1, Text, Critical Notes) Pp. 
xxviii+ 411. Baroda: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 1958. 
An attempt to construct a critical and reliable 
text of the ancient Indian encyclopedia of the fine 
arts. This edition, based on seven manuscripts, 
supersedes that of the VenkateSvara Press (Bom- 
bay, 1932), many of whose readings Dr. Shah found 
to be “corrupt and unintelligible and therefore it 
cannot be considered a reliable guide to the students 
of ancient arts for an adequate understanding of 
the subject matter.” Volume two, it is presumed, 
will be devoted to translation and commentary. 
(E. B.) 


All Men Are Brothers: Life and Thoughts of Mahatma 


Gandhi As Told In His Own Words. Pp. xvi+ 196. 
UNESCO and CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PREss, 1958. 
The UNESCO General Conference which was held 
in New Delhi in November 1946 pays its homage 
to the great Indian leader in this book which 
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comprises a selection from his speeches and 
writings, illustrating the different aspects of his 
personality in word and deed. The introduction is 
by H. E. Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, the Vice- 
President of India, and the selections by Sri K. R. 
Kripalani, the Secretary of the Sahitya Akademi. 
(E. B.) 


Japanese Film: art and industry. By JosepH L. 
ANDERSON and DoNALD RICHIE. With a foreword 
by AKIRA Kurosawa. Pp. 456. Rutland and 
Tokyo: CHARLES E. TuTTLE Co., 1959. A history 
of the Japanese cinema, with many plates and 
charts, and an index. (E. H.S8.) 


Lo Kuan-chung’s Romance of the Three Kingdoms “ San 


kuo chih yen-i. Translated by C. H. Brewitt- 
Taytor. Vol. 1: Pp. xviii + 638; vol. 2: pp. viii 
+623. Rutland and Tokyo: CHarRLEs E. TUTTLE 
Co., 1959. This translation of the famous novel 
appeared first in 1925, and is now reprinted by 
photo-offset, with a new Introduction by Roy An- 
drew Miller. It is handsomely bound, with decora- 
tive maps on the end papers. (E. H. 8.) 


A Chinese Garden of Serenity; Epigrams from the Ming 


Dynasty. Translated by CHao TzE-CH1IANna. Pp. 60. 
Mount Vernon, New York: THE PETER PAUPER 
Press, 1959. <A translation of selections from the 
Ts‘ai ken t‘an (“ Discourses on Vegetable Roots”), 
philosophical reflections, “expressed in poetic epi- 
grams,” by Hung Tzu-ch‘eng of the late sixteenth 
century. They show some of the spirit of Zen, but 
also of other Chinese traditions. The little volume 
is beautifully printed and bound, and belongs in the 
gift-book class. (E. H.S.) 


Té Ching; A New Translation. By Cu‘u Ta-Kao. 
Pp. 96. New York: THE MACMILLAN Co., 1959. 
This is the fifth edition of this version, which first 
appeared in 1937 under the auspices of the Bud- 
dhist Society. (E.H.S.) 


Li Sao; A Poem on Relieving Sorrows by Ch‘ii Yiian; 


The 


A Prose Translation with an Introduction and Notes. 
By JeRAnH JOHNSON. Pp. iv+74. Miami: OLIVANT 
Press, 1959. The translation is accompanied by 
a commentary which follows the traditional view of 
Ch‘ii Yiian pretty closely. The translation itself 
contains many untranslated words, such as “I have 
covered the fields with liv i and chieh chii,” and 
“And the ch‘iian and hui are transformed to mao.” 
These romanized Chinese words are mostly plant 
names. (E. H.S.) 


Confucian Odes; The Classic Anthology Defined by 
Confucius. By Ezra Pounp. Pp. xvi+ 306. New 


York: A NEw DIREcTIONS PAPERBOOK, 1959. A 
reprint of the now famous version. (E. H.S.) 


Great Pulse; Japanese Midwifery and Obstetrics 
through the Ages. By Mary W. STANDLEE. Pp. 
192. Rutland and Tokyo: Cartes E. TUTTLE Co., 
1959. The part of this book which touches on 
philological, mythological and early historical mat- 
ters related to the development of obstetrical prac- 
tice in the Far East, is the work of an amateur, 
and can not be relied on. The illustrations from 
old books are excellent, as are the plates which 
illustrate contemporary practice. There is a glos- 
sary and index. (E. H.S.) 


Protestant Beginnings in Japan; The First Three Dec- 


ades 1859-1889. By WiINBURN T. THOMAS. Pp. 
258. Rutland and Tokyo: Cartes E. TUTTLE Co., 
1959. This was the author’s Ph. D. dissertation at 
Yale. It is the story of the pioneer Protestant 
missionaries in Japan, their problems and successes. 
The volume is bound in paper. There is one plate, 
numerous annotations, a useful glossary, a consider- 
able bibliography, and an index. (EK. H. 8S.) 


Shades of the Past or Indiscreet Tales of Japan. By 


Harotp S. WituiAMs. Pp. 357. Rutland and 
Tokyo: CHARLES E. TuTTLE Co., 1959. Anecdotal 
material about Westerners in Japan in the nine- 
teenth century, which appear originally as articles 
in a Japanese newspaper (Mainichi). Plates, draw- 
ings in the text, chronological table, glossary and 
index. (E. H. 8S.) 


Bibliography of Oceanic Linguistics (London Oriental 


Bibliographies, Volume I). Compiled by H. R. 
KLIENENBERGER. Pp. xiii+143. London: Oxrorp 
UNIversITy Press, 1957. A useful and reliable 
bibliography of 2166 items, with an index of lan- 
guages and an index of authors. The names of 
libraries possessing works which are not at the 
London School of Oriental Studies (largely from 
the former S. H. Ray collection) are given. 
(H. M. H.) 


Critical Survey of Studies on the Languages of Borneo. 


By A. A. CeNsE and E. M. UHLENBECK. (Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Biblio- 
graphical Series, 2). Pp. 82, 1 plate, 1 map. 
*S-Gravenhage: Martinus Nisuorr, 1958. A pub- 
lication commissioned and supported by the Nether- 
lands Institute for International Cultural Relations. 
The first 46 pages are given over to notes of an 
introductory and informative character. 
(H. M. H.) 








NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


CORRECTION 


Correction to the Proceedings of the Society at Ann 
Arbor: In JAOS, Vol. 79, No. 3, page 212a, the sentence 
“The following communications were presented by title 
only,” which stands above the name of W. M. Brinner, 


should be moved to stand above the name of K. I. 
The papers of W. M. Brinner, F. J. Ziadeh, 


and G. Makdisi were read at the meeting. 


Semaan. 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


The Fourth Congress of the International Association 
for Iranian Art and Archaeology will be held at New 
York from April 24 to May 3, 1960. An elaborate 
program, centered around Iranian art and esthetics, has 
been planned. The central themes will be (a) The 
emergence of civilization and the beginning of com- 
munity life, now recognized as a crucial moment in 
human history. When, where and how it took place. 
Rival claims of Jericho and the region of Kalat Jarmo. 
(b) The contribution of Iranian culture to classical 
and mediaeval Europe, including relations of Greek and 
Achaemenid art. (c) The contributions of Iran to the 


arts of the Far East, especially China and Japan. 
(d) Abstraction in Persian art; character, validity and 
relation to contemporary theory and practice, illustrated 
by color transparencies of masterpieces of Persian design 
and an analysis of their affinity with Persian verse, 
western music and western poetry. In addition to the 
program of learned papers, there will be opportunities to 
visit the Persian collections of the Metropolitan Museum 
and the Asia Institute, and special busses to take dele- 
gates to museums in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. For further information write Arthur Upham 
Pope, Room 6606, 350 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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